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FOREWORD 


There was a time not so long ago when any inquiry into ±e relations 
of our universities to social forces was regarded as improper. It was as- 
sumed that institutions of higher learning operate in a realm of disinter- 
ested scholarship far above the play of social forces. It was assumed fur- 
ther that members of boards of trustee, when they sit in conference on 
educational poliq, dissociate themselves from their interests as private 
citizens and become the guardians of universal truth. 

Today no thoughtful student of education would support this view. Yet 
we have had very few scholarly studies of that uniquely American insti- 
tution, the lay board of trustees, which links the university to society and 
generally has the final word on all matters of large policy. Such studies 
are particularly necessary in an age like the present when the balance of 
social forces is undergoing profound change. Clearly the time has come 
for directing the attention of both educators and citizens to the question 
of the reconstruction of this institutioa The inherited pattern, with its lim- 
itation of membership almost wholly to a small segment of the population, 
obviously requires modification. 

Or. Beck's study is the first really penetrating and scholarly inquiry in 
this field. In both the assembling and the treatment of data he has gone 
far beyond the w^k of any other investigator. Also, in the light of his 
findings, he makes a series of recommendations for the reform of these 
boards that deserve careful consideration. Men Who Control Our Uni- 
versities is a notable work which should be studied and discussed by all who 
are interested in the course of higher education in the United States. 

George S. Counts 

Nev) York City 
January i6, 




PREFACE 


This book has been written in the hope that it will enlarge the per- 
spective of American teachers, parents, students, educational administra- 
tors, and other citizens in viewing the forces that are shaping American ed- 
ucation, public and private, particularly at the college and university 
level. An increase in understanding may serve in turn to facilitate the 
task of persons seeking to lessen the role of higher education as a class 
instrument and to inaease its service for the common good. 

The first six chapters provide the background for the study, setting forth 
among other major considerations the remarkable growth of American 
higher education and some revealing indications of the extent to which 
a few universities and their governing boards occupy a dominant position. 
Chapters VII through XIII describe the findings of the biographical 
analysis of the trustees of the leading universities studied, together with 
the results of the opinion poll and of the examination of salaries received 
and income taxes paid. The Anal chapter presents a somewhat detailed 
commentary on the findings, and concludes with a number of proposals 
for improving the composition of governing boards. 

The author’s obligations to others who have assisted in this enterprise 
are too numerous to mention here fully. Particular gratitude is due to the 
following; to Professors George S. Counts, John K. Norton, Donald P. 
Cottrell, George D. Strayer, William H. Kilpatrick, and Jesse H. Newlon, 
from whose teachings came the realization of the need for this study, and 
from whom came also personal encouragement; to his sister, Camille Beck, 
who helped gather the data; to Sarah Ford McDuffie, whose fidelity, 
accuracy, and skill in coding and tabulating the data deserve high praise; 
to Mary Helen Carpenter, Elizabeth Bradley, D. D. Droba, Herman 0. 
Duncan, Sara Frances Duncan, Flora Huggins, Evelyn Kerr, F. E. Louraine, 
Eleanor Poland, Edgar L. Paris, Virginia Proctor, Hallie Mae Reed, Rob- 
ert N. Stanforth, and Adele Teschion, all of whom shared in some measure 
the labor of the research; to Eduard C. Lindeman, Lucille B. Milner, and 
Malcolm M. Willey, who made available important records; to Earl J. 
McGrath, for a critical reading of an early draft; to various staff members 
of Teachers College Library, Columbia University, the University of Min- 
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nesota Library, the Rhode Island State College Library, and the Library 
of Congress; and especially to Dorothy Fahs Beck, his wife, whose able 
and faithful help was invaluable, particularly in the latter stages of the 
study. 

Permission to quote from copyrighted materials has been granted by the 
following; American Journal of Science, American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, American Council on Education, American Teacher, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., W. A. Ashbrook, Association Press, M. M. 
Chambers, Education, Walter C. Eells, Edwin R. Embree, Ginn and Co., 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Harper's Magazine, D. C. Heath and Co., Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., B. W. Huebsch (Viking Press), Iowa State College Press, 
Journal of Higher Education, Macmillan Co., A. N. Marquis Co., McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Scott Nearing, Oxford University Press, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, D. B. Prentice, New Republic, Science Press (American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science), School and Society, and Stephen 
S. Visher. 


H. P. B. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS IMPORTANCE 


These twenty thousand men and women [gaverning board mem- 
bers] control the purposes and power of colleges and urmeraties, 
md through them, in large measure, the distinctive characteristics 
of American ctuViuitiaR-ELUOTT, Ckambem, and Ashbrook.‘ 

THE BASIC PUN OF THE STUDY 

I N THE RAPIDLY changing pattern of current society, universities occupy 
a key position of power and influence. To an important degree the 
control of these universities rests with their governing boards, who 
make many basic decisions that embody choice among conflicting ideolo- 
gies and group needs. In view of the importance of these trustees to the 
public welfare, the present study is designed primarily to find and analyze 
available objective evidence regarding the social and economic charac- 
teristics of the members of the governing boards of thirty leading Ameri- 
can universities. Secondarily, it undertakes, in conclusion, to evaluate- 
necessarily in more subjective terms-some of the social and educational 
implications of the characteristics of these board members and to point to 
certain readjustments in the composition of such boards that seem, in the 
authw's judgment, to be indicated. The data collected and analyzed re- 
garding board members pertain to their occupations, incomes, business 
offices and directorships, age, sex, residence, type of board membership, 
and length of service, together with other more miscellaneous information 
likewise suggesting their social and economic orientation. Such facts are 
purposely selected for intensive analysis since the author believes, but 
does not undertake to prove, that these characteristics of board members 
significantly a&ect their decisions on basic university poliq. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM OF CONTROL 
Under any fonn of government the control of education is a basic pub- 
lic problem. In building and maintaining their power the Nazis, the 
Fascists, the Communists, and the Japanese Imperialists all recognized 
frankly its importance and took drastic measures to assure that educa- 
tional institutions under their control serve the ends set by their basic ob- 
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jectives and philosophy. In the United States the problem of control is 
complicated by a greater diversity of views as to national ends and means 
and by a greater multiplicity of educational institutions and organiza- 
tions without a central controlling authority; it is confused further by a 
vast amount of propaganda on various aitical issues, and is overshadowed 
by various other problems of immediate urgency. Despite general ob- 
scurity regarding the issues of control at all levels of education from the 
neighborhood nursery to the university, efforts toward control of specific 
aspects by special interest groups are by no means lacking. 'Here and 
there, one group strives to improve the physical well-being of the pupils; 
another, to increase the study of specific vocational subjects; one, to de- 
crease educational budgets; another, to increase budgets; yet another, to 
secure the appointment, promotion, or discharge of some individual; and 
still another, to remove some controversial book from the reach of the 
young. The significance of the total cumulative effect of these efforts on 
public education is easy to overlook. Even more hidden, but inseparable 
from these specific efforts toward control are the conflicts of ideologies re- 
specting progress, democracy, morals, religion, science, capitalism, labor, 
agrarianism, and numerous other aspects of the evolving pattern of Ameri- 
can life. The struggle to determine the role of the schools in the resolu- 
tion of these larger national conflicts proceeds unceasingly on all levels of 
education. The present study endeavors to throw light on certain very 
limited phases of these conflicts at the university level. To this end the 
members of the controlling boards of thirty leading universities in this 
country have been singled out for special study, 

THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

The focus of the present study on the control of higher education is 
particularly timely in view of the growing importance of higher educa- 
tion in our national life and its potential influence on the nature and di- 
rection of social change. Between 1900 and 1936 the number of students 
enrolled in higher education in the United States increased more than 
four-fold. When restated in terms of the proportion of college-age youth 
enrolled in institutions of higher education, the inaease during this pe- 
riod is still greater than three-fold.* Higher education is now one of the 
major enterprises of the nation. Before the present postwar educational 
boom, its students numbered more than a million and its teaching faculty 
and specialized staff, exclusive of clerical and custodial workers, over 
110,000. In the school year 1935-36 expenditures for higher educational 
institutions totalled $58g,ooo,ooo-only 10 percent less than the total reve- 
nue received by the federal government in 1936 from personal and cor- 
porate income taxes. Considered in other terms, the expenditures of 
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higher educational institutions in the United States may be thought of as 
greater than the total combined income in 1935 of the populations of 
Vermont, Delaware, Nevada, and North Dakota.* 

More important than its growth and size is the role of higher education 
in molding the lives of the country’s future leaders. Today in the United 
States no youth dreams of entering the professions of medicine, dentistry, 
law, or teaching without first studying at some appropriate institution of 
higher learning. Graduation from college or its equivalent is now re^ 
quired for practically all professional civil service positions in the federal 
government, and for many on the state and local level as well. Eighty-two 
percent of the persons listed in the 1934-35 edition of Who’s Who in 
America attended college,* the great majority of whom attended before 
the year igoo, when less than 4 pertent of the youth between 18 and at 
were enrolled in higher education courses. Likewise, college graduates are 
found in higher proportions in the more responsible business positions 
than in those of lesser rank and status.* 

Neither the foregoing indications of size, nor those of prominence in 
the training of eminent citizens, reveal adequately the expanding role of 
higher education in social change. Ihe constantly increasing contribu- 
tions from university laboratories, farms, experiment stations, and pro- 
fessional schools to important scientific and technological developments, 
although well-known, are all too easily forgotten. Countless other scien- 
tific discoveries and inventions, seemingly originating outside university 
circles, actually are based on university research and are conceived and 
developed by persons who in their educational backgrounds are products 
of higher education. 

The role of universities in relation to change in the political, economic, 
and social structure is by no means as clear as their role in relation to 
technological advance. An obvious evidence of university influence in the 
political sphere is the practice of calling university professors for expert 
testimony on such governmental problems as taxation, monetary policy, 
business cycles, and unemployment. Another is the frequent granting of 
leaves of absence to university staff members to permit them to devote all 
their time to government work. The technics of public opinion polls, de- 
veloped at several universities, afford another conspicuous illustration of 
such university influence. In addition, universities sometimes foster 
change indirectly through their policy of requiring "a contribution to 
human knowledge” from candidates for the doctorate. The selective in; 
fluence of the university through encouragement of certain types of in- 
vestigations and through disapproval of others is great indeed. Neverthe- 
less, the role of universities in fostering change is less clear in the social 
than in the natural sciences, for the resistance of human institutions to 
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innovation must be reckoned with. As Charles A. Beard has pointed out, 
"the ideology which surrounds political institutions generally runs against 
the notion that social inventiveness is an essential quality of the good 
citizen.”® The same persons and organizations that foster unrestrained de- 
velopment of the natural scieitces and technology commonly favor devel- 
opment in the social sciences in certain restricted channels only. 

These comments are not intended to intimate that in the social sciences 
universities are operating in a wholly negative fashion, or wholly in sup- 
port of the status quo, for a number of illustrations of reforms receiving 
university stimulation or encouragement might be cited.^ Such instances 
of specific criticisms or reforms of university origin, however, illustrate 
rather the role of the university as a selective agent, for it must be remem- 
bered always that certain other criticisms and proposed reforms may have 
been suppressed, deprecated, or ignored. With the swelling of enrollments 
in higher education, and with the development of university schools for 
journalists, educators, and worken in several other types of key positions, 
this selective function of higher education has become vastly more impor- 
tant than in earlier years. 

The sponsorship of educational changes by universities in the last few 
decades has constituted an especially important channel for their growing 
influence on the thought and action of the American people, both in the 
technical and social field. Developments that have contributed to this re- 
sult have been the increase in the number and size of these institutions, 
the growth of graduate study, the rapid proliferation of the curriculum, 
the elective system, the development of personnel programs and guidance 
practices, the emphasis upon research and experimentation, the aeation 
of demonstration schools, the growth of apprentice-teaching, the in- 
creased certification requirements for teachers, the pressures for higher 
degrees, and the appearance of a host of educational specialties. With edu- 
cation in most parts of the world undergoing much criticism and change, 
the universities have provided a place where such changes could be 
studied, nurtured, and guided. After making due allowance for important 
sources of educational change outside the universities, as for example the 
departments of research in school systems of large cities and instances of 
leadership in certain state and city systems, it can still be said that in the 
United States at present the universities exercise profound influence over 
both public and private education at all levels. As Cubberley expressed it 
in the year 1925, "in the field of education . . . almost the entire subject 
has been created anew in the universities during the past twenty-five 
years.”® 

Who then in the United States of America wield the control of this 
highly important educational instrument of expanding influence on the 
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youth of today, on the leaders of tomorrow, and on the technological and 
social life of world society? Legally, at least, and probably to a large ex- 
tent also in practice, the basic policies of these institutions of higher learn- 
ing are controlled by their governing boards. Not all university boards, 
however, are equally influential. Unquestionably outstanding are the 
boards of a small group of thirty universities of recognized eminence that 
dominate to a remarkable extent the course and pattern of all university 
and college study. The members of the controlling boards of these thirty 
universities belonging to the Association of American Universities num- 
ber a mere 734, a group not much larger than the United States Congress. 
Although differing from Congress in many respects, these boards resemble 
this federal body in their strategic role and probable ultimate influence 
on the course of American life. It is the 734 members of these particular 
boards who have been singled out for analysis in this study. 

LIMITATIONS AND BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OF THE STUDY 

The approach in this study to the analysis of university control is ad- 
mittedly oblique. Instead of studying directly the actual functioning of 
these boards and their influence on university policies, the report merely 
presents and analyzes chiefly such significant social and economic informa- 
tion about the members as can be found in various public records. Pr^ 
vious investigators have also used this indirect approach, doubtless be- 
cause to them, as to the present author, the direct approach was 
impractical, especially since interest centered on the social implications of 
the process of university control. 

The difficulties of the direct approach are readily apparent. Usually, 
no verbatim record of board deliberations, and often not even a summary, 
is made available for public study. Even if such records were available, 
they would be inadequate as a revelation of the struggle for control, for 
much significance often inheres in a tone of voice, a nod of the head, a 
smile, or a single gesture. Also, many conversations and other situations 
that affect decisions on university policy occur away from board meetings, 
under circumstances that cannot be separated from the daily contacts, 
thoughts, and feelings of members. The impact of an individual's social 
orientation on his acts is likewise exceedingly subtle, and often is revealed 
only implicitly through casual conversations, actions, or lack of action. 
Doubtless many board members and administrative officials are quite un- 
aware of the functions they perform in relation to the social stratification 
of contemporary society. Obviously the details necessary for a frontal at- 
tack on the problem of understanding the control processes are almost 
completely lacking to an outsider. A critical observer would seldom if ever 
be admitted to board meetings and if he were, freedom of expression by 
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board members would be so inhibited as to preclude valid findings. On 
the other hand, a participant (i.e. a fellow board member) would not be 
free to reveal critical observations, lest he offend, if not actually betray, 
colleagues on the board and thus seriously prejudice future relationships. 
Thus resort to an indirect approach seemed the only alternative. 

In the use of this method, however, the following two basic assump- 
tions are made, which the study does not undertake to prove: (i) that the 
boards are more than mere figureheads and actually do decide basic mat- 
ters of university policy, and (s) that knowledge of group composition in 
terms of the occupation, income, age, sex, residence, corporation connec- 
tions, etc., of board members is impen-tant in understanding and predict- 
ing group judgments and actions on policy issues. Data pertinent to the 
first assumption are reviewed briefly in Chapter V, which deals with the 
legal powers and functions of univenity boards. Only the most intimate 
knowledge of the actual functioning of these boards, however, could es- 
tablish the extent to which these powers and functions are actually exer- 
cised. In practice, some of the powers must necessarily be delegated to the 
university president, the administrative officers, and to a lesser extent to 
the faculty; to these subordinates the boards doubtless often turn for the 
factual basis for decisions. On the other hand, the university president 
and his heirarchy of subordinates regularly carry on in close conformity to 
what is believed to be the wishes of the governing board. To the extent 
that the reader believes that governing boards do not actually determine 
poliq, the findings should be discounted as an indication of the nature 
and direction of the controls of higher education. Some discussion of the 
second assumption appears in chapter introductions and at other points, 
but direct proof is not undertaken since the offering of such evidence 
would involve majo" and impractical digressions into social psychology 
and the related social sciences. As to its general validity, however, the 
author personally has little doubt, for to assume otherwise would be to 
overlook basic ten'ents of sociology and psychology. 

In addition to these limitations inherent in the method adopted, the 
area of study was restricted for practical reasons in two other less basic 
respects: (i) the analysis dealt primarily with go leading universities, the 
total United States membership of the Association of American Universi- 
ties, and (a) the study undertook to depict a cross section of board mem- 
bership at one particular time rather than historical trends. Both limita- 
tions of scope were essential to intensive study. Because of the first 
limitation, the reader is cautioned against assuming the findings to be 
equally valid for all institutions of higher learning. Since the trustees of 
smaller, less eminent institutions are undoubtedly less highly selected, 
the group studied must not be considered a representative sampling of 
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university and college boards in general. Consequently, the findings must 
not be unaitically applied to other universities. It is the key position of 
these universities, as demonstrated in Chapter IV, that gives the findings 
general signilicance-not any presumed representativeness of some larger 
universe. Likewise, in view of the second limitation, the findings must not 
be assumed to be relevant beyond the general historical period to which 
they apply. Since board members’ terms are long and overlapping, how- 
ever, board composition changes slowly, as do also the underlying social 
and economic conditions that their membership reflects; thus the findings 
can be assumed to be typical of these university boards beyond a given 
year, and probably beyond a single decade.* Nevertheless, the funda- 
mental nature of governing boards does change significantly in the course 
of half a century or more, as another study has demonstrated.'” After a 
review of present findings, one might perchance venture certain personal 
predictions of the more distant future, but their validity could be estab- 
lished or refuted only by the passage of time. 

The import of these comments as to the problem and its importance, 
limitations, and underlying assumptions will become further apparent in 
the remainder of this report. In the early chapters that follow, various 
background information is presented, including a review of previous 
studies, a detailed statement of the method and sources, a survey of the 
eminence of the universities studied, a discussion of the legal powers and 
functions of governing boards, and a review of the judgments of others as 
to what qualifications are desirable in trustees. Beginning with Chapter 
VII, the statistical findings are presented and analyzed. The final chapter 
comments on the significance of the findings for higher education and so- 
cial policy. 



CHAPTER II 


PREVIOUS STUDIES OF GOVERNING 
BOARD MEMBERS 


IVhtn one has sensitiied himself to the dangers to democracy in- 
herent in a “packed" school board, regardless of whether the pack- 
ing be accidentally or designedly eSccted, he cannot fail to be per- 
turbed, provided he is desirous of seeing the democratic way of life 
maintained and strengthened, by the picture of the school-board 
situation in the Vmted Slates which researchers probing into the 
facts of board membership have made available to ui-Hmold C. 
Hand.- 


CHARACTERISTICS OF JREVIOUS STUDIES OF UNIVERSITY TRUSTEES 

D espite their strategic role, the members of governing boards 
of American universities have been the object of relatively little 
intensive investigation. A search of the literature disclosed only 
three such studies published in detail. Basically all three were analyses of 
the occupational distribution of governing board members, and in so far 
as they dealt with higher education, all were brief. One was concerned 
primarily with the boards of education of public elementary and second- 
ary schools; the other two were of very limited scope, their combined 
length totalling only 17 printed pages. These three studies have been sup- 
plemented by an occasional paragraph appearing in print summarizing 
in a very general way an unpublished investigation. 

The first of the three published studies was conducted by Scott Nearing 
and appeared in igiy.* In the Educational Directory,^ Nearing found 
listed i8g institutions with student enrollments of 500 or more. Of these 
institutions, 143 supplied him with lists giving the occupations of their 
governing board members. These lists formed the basis of his analysis and 
necessarily limited the factual data to occupational and sex distributions. 
Nearing found that women constituted 3 percent of the total group of 
trustees, but less than one percent of the trustees of denominational in- 
stitutions. In regard to occupational distribution, he concluded: 

The college and university boards are almost completely dominated by merchants, 
manufacturers, capitalists, corporation officials, bankers, doctors, lawyers, educa- 
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ton and ministen. These nine occupations contain a total of 1,936 persons, nearly 
four-6fths of the total number of trustees. . . . 

A new term must be coined to su^st the idea of an educational system owned 
and largely supported by the people but dominated by the business world. Perhaps 
"plutocratized education" will prove as acceptable as any other phrase. 

Ten years later, an analytical study by George S. Counts appeared in 
this area, under the title. The Social Composition of Boards of Educa- 
tion: A Study in the Social Control of Public Education.* Counts' study 
dealt primarily with the members of boards of education of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools on the district, city, county, and state 
level. These he compared briefly with state college and university boards. 
His findings indicated that among these various types, college and univer- 
sity boards had the highest proportion of proprietors (33 percent), and 
except for state boards of education, also the highest proportion of pro- 
fessional persons (41 percent), but no representation at all from manual 
labor.° In comparing the agricultural college boards with those of other 
colleges and universities included in his study. Counts commented: 

Apparently, farmen are thought to have some special rights or interests with re- 
spect to the control of the agricultural college, but in the control of other forms 

education they are assumed to have neither rights nor interests.* 

Counts’ findings substantiated, in general, those of Nearing, but added 
information on other factors, such as age and education. He summed up 
his view of the significance of his findings for public education at all 
levels as follows: 

Is the school to be conceived as a broadly educative agency, an agency which may 
be trusted to strive earnestly, and without prejudice, to give to the youth of the na- 
tion genuine insight into the present complex industrial civilization, or is it to be- 
come an instrument by means of which some dominant class or sect impresses 
upon the mind of the coming generation its own special bias or point of view? 
That the latter conception of the school may triumph in out; society is suggested 
by certain of the data brought to light in the present investigation. . . . 

We may at least harbor the hope that the school at some time and place may 
serve the larger and more generous purpose.’ 

The ocher of these three major previous studies of the social composi- 
tion of American college and university governing boards is that by Earl 
J. McGrath. McGrath expended great effort to discover the occupations of 
trustees of 15 private colleges and universities and 5 state institutions at 
ten-year intervals from i860 to 1930, and to present the trends.* He re- 
ported that in i860 clergymen comprised 39 percent of the membership 
of the governing boards of these private institutions, but by 1930 had 
dropped to 7 percent. During the same period, the percent of business 
men, exclusive of bankers, rose from ag to 3a, and that of bankers, from 
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5 to so.® For the state institutions studied, business men were still at the 
same level of S4 percent in 1930 that they started with in t86o, but bank- 
ers had increased from 4 to 13 percent, while farmers had declined from 
15 percent to g. At no time was any hoard member classified as a laborer 
or a mechanic and only a few in any decade were engineers or house- 
wives.t® On the basis of his findings, McGrath concluded: 

... In so far as the institutions selected represent other similar institutions, the 
control of higher education in America, both public and private, has been placed 
in the hands of a small group of the population, namely hnanciets and business 
men. From two-thirds to three-fourths of the persons on these boards in recent 
decades have been selected from this group.” 

These and other findings of previous studies are compared with present 
findings at appropriate points in later chapters. 

In addition to these three studies published in full, certain other investi- 
gations of university board composition remain unpublished or have been 
published only in very abbreviated form. For example, Evans Clark, prior 
to 1923, undertook as a Ph.D. thesis project to investigate the occupations 
of governing board members of 7 privately controlled institutions and 22 
state institutions. His results have been published only indirectly in the 
form of references to his findings by other authors.'® He is reported to have 
found that bankers, financiers, manufacturers, merchants, public utility 
officers, publishers, and lawyers composed 56 percent of the members of 
privately controlled boards and 68 percent of publicly controlled boards, 
while farmers were represented only in very small percentages, and labor, 
not at all.'® His comments on board composition are quoted as follows; 

We have allowed the education of our youth to fall into the absolute control of a 
group of men who represent not only a minority of the total population but have, 
at the same time, enormous economic and business stakes in what kind of an educa- 
tion it shall be.” 

Another study published only in brief was that undertaken in 1932 by a 
student of Jerome Davis, W. Carl Calhoun. Rev. Calhoun studied the occu- 
pations and directorships of the trustees of 27 American colleges and uni- 
versities having endowments of §10,000,000 or more, 4 of which were state 
universities.'® Information was obtained for 630, or 96 percent of the 659 
trustees of these institutions. Of these 630, 40 percent were found to have 
affiliations with banks, trust companies, insurance firms, or investment 
houses; gs percent, with manufacturing or merchandising establishments; 
iS percent, with public utilities; and 10 percent with railroads. Twenty- 
four percent were professional persons; 3 percent were judges; and one per- 
cent, editors or publishers. 

Similarly, J. A. Leighton, at one time chairman of Committee T of the 
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American Association of University Professors, investigated the occupa- 
tional composition of the governing boards of 25 universities. He published 
his findings as part of the report of his committee, but reduced them to a 
few generalized sentences, of which the following constitute the major part: 

Boards of trustees are composed chiefiy of members of the vested interests and the 
professions-bankers, manufacturers, commercial magnates, lawyers, physicians, 
and clergymen. It is a somewhat rare thing to find on a board a representative ol 
either the teaching profession or scientific reseat ch Still rarer to find a representa- 
tive of the industrial workersi An investigation of the personnel of the boards ol 
twenty-five universities bears out the above statement.” 

To a small degree the unpublished Ph.D. thesis of Charles A. Baugher 
dealing with trends in church-related arts colleges since 1900 is also perti- 
nent to board composition. In his study, Baugher examined trends in the 
proportion of clergymen on the governing boards of these colleges and 
found, as McGrath had previously, a decline in the representation of the 
clergy.” Likewise a survey of colleges of Lutheran aifiliation by R. J. 
Leonard, E. S. Evenden, and F. B. O’Rear published in 1929 included oc- 
cupational data for 1 3 senior colleges and j junior colleges.^® Their findings 
indicated that clergymen constituted 42 percent of the 321 trustees of the 
senior colleges. 

All these earlier studies, though seldom detailed and in most cases con- 
fined to occupational analyses, have served, nevertheless, to call attention 
to the remarkable unbalance in the vocational composition of university 
boards. In each the author has indicated concern over the control ol 
higher education. That none took the next step and examined the actual 
workings of these boards is a significant indication of the difficulties of 
the direct approach, and especially so since at least one of these investiga- 
tors tried this method and found his way blocked. 

REI AliO SlUDIES Oh BOARD COMPOSITION 

These studies of the composition of university boards have been sup- 
plemented by studies following a similar method in closely related fields. 
Eduard C. Lindeman, for example, analyzed various biographical data 
respecting the board members of 70 representative foundations,” and 
Harold Coe Coffman, similar data respecting trustees of 55 foundations 
actively participating in the child welfare movement.®" Both were unable 
to find occupational information for substantial portions of the boards 
included. A number of similar studies also have been made of public 
school boards of education. At the time the data were collected for this 
study, at least 9 master's theses had been written on the social composition 
of boards of education of this or that county; at least 15, on boards within 
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given scates;^^ and several others, on boards of types less readily classified. 
Most of these reports were not published. The better known studies of 
national scope dealing with public school boards are those of Counts, 
Nearing, Struble, and Amett.^^ Although outside the immediate scope of 
this report, they provide perspective by indicating the existence of similar 
or related problems of board composition at other levels of education. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE PRESENT AND PREVIOUS STUDIES 

The present study attempts to go beyond these earlier studies in a num- 
ber of important respects, of which the following are five; 

1. It presents information of broader scope and in greater wealth of de- 
tail than did previous studies. Of former studies, that of broadest coverage 
analyzed data only on sex, age, occupation, education, and length of serv- 
ice, whereas the present study adds to this list net taxable income, salary, 
corporation and business connections, method of selection, and numerous 
miscellaneous types of information. Likewise, occupational and educa- 
tional information was gathered in fuller detail for the present report 
than for previous ones. 

2. Unlike most earlier analyses, this study is deliberately focused on the 
prominent universities. It neither lumps together small struggling unac- 
credited colleges in the hinterlands with the powerful endowed universi- 
ties, nor groups ill-supported state institutions with the relatively more 
fortunate ones that rival the most distinguished nongovernmental univer- 
sities. 

3. It covers a group of universities selected solely by a criterion of emi- 
nence, and was not, as in certain previous studies, dependent on the de- 
cision of the universities involved to supply, or not to supply, the re- 
quested information. Since in the present study no institution was 
omitted because of difficulties in obtaining needed information, the na- 
ture of the institutions covered is more precisely defined than in earlier 
investigations. 

4. It utilizes sources that are on the whole more reliable than those 
used in earlier studies. No previous inquiry encountered during this study 
purports to have been based on information gathered directly from board 
members, although presumably this source is the most accurate for per- 
sonal information of the type collected. In the present report, much of 
the data analyzed were obtained by direct correspondence with board 
members, while the remaining sources were by their nature subject to 
little error. 

5. In contrast to former studies of university boards, this study presents 
a more intensive analysis of the findings-one that includes numerous 
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cross tabulations, comparisons with previous studies, and considerable 
discussion of related materials, such as those on the function of university 
boards and the eminence of the institutions included. 

These differences between the present and previous studies, together 
with the large areas of new material explored, appear more than sufficient 
to justify another study of the social and economic composition of the 
boards of America's leading universities. The plan and sources of the 
present study are described in more detail in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER III 


THE PLAN AND PROCEDURES OF 
THE STUDY 


Of course, one cannot think, understand and plan aiithout a basis 
of fact, end since facts do not tie around in plain view, they have to 
be discouered-jmn Dewey.’ 

UNIVERSITIES SELECTED 

T O ASSURE MAXIMUM SIGNIFICANCE foT the findings, it seemed ad- 
visable to select the universities to be studied by means of the 
strict application of an objective criterion of eminence. A ran- 
dom sampling of ail types of universities and colleges would have given a 
confused and less significant picture by mixing the leading and highly in- 
fluential universities with institutions of lesser importance, while a samp- 
ling determined by the relative availability of information as to trustees 
would have produced a group of miscellanous institutions of unknown 
characteristics. The basic plan for the study provided, therefore, that only 
those 30 institutions of higher education in the United States that were 
members of the Association of American Universities during the year se- 
lected were to be included. The membership list of this association ap 
peared admirably suited for the purpose, for it consists, so to speak, of 
the elite inner circle in higher education. Its membership is limited to in- 
vited institutions and invitations require a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers. A fuller picture of the eminence of the universities included in mem- 
bership is given in Chapter IV. 

The 30 universities actually covered are listed in Table i in the Ap 
pendix. The list includes the complete membership of the association 
with the exception of McGill University, Toronto University, and Duke 
University. The two Canadian institutions were omitted because they 
were not an integral part of higher education in the United States, and 
Duke University, because it was not admitted to membership until after 
the date chosen for this study. Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
California Institute of Technology are regarded as universities for pur- 
poses of the Association of American Universities, and hence are so re- 
garded in this study also. With the exceptions mentioned, the study covers 
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the governing boards of all members of this association, and thus is not 
technically a sample of a larger group. Fortunately, this membership list 
is admirably constituted for comparing board members of leading pri- 
vately controlled universities (that is, universities not controlled by gov- 
ernment at the federal, state, or local level) with those of leading state 
institutions, since 14 of the 30 are readily grouped as state universities 
and the other 16 are essentially nongovernmental in character.® This 
dichotomy provides a basis for many later comparisons. 

TRUSTEES SELECTED 

In decisions as to the trustees to be included, complete coverage rather 
than a sample was again the end sought. After a consideration of the 
availability of the desired materials for various years, the academic year 
1934-35 was chosen as a suitable period for study. Trustees holding office 
during that year on the boards of the chosen universities were included 
with two major exceptions as follows: When a change in membership was 
known to have occurred during the year, the trustee who had served the 
greater part of the year was chosen. When the change had occurred ex- 
actly in the middle of the year, the person who had served during the first 
half was selected. To provide a normal picture for each board, the few 
members listed as recently deceased were included if their places had not 
yet been filled.* Ex officio members were included except when it was 
learned that such members were without a vote. Honorary members, on 
the other hand, were excluded. Bicameral boards were regarded as single 
boards and members of both branches were included.* 

The number of members on the various boards, as thus defined, is in- 
dicated in Table t. Although a total of 734 memberships is reported, ac- 
tually only 727 different persons were included since the following 7 per- 
sons were members of s of the boards studied: 

Newton D. Baker Edward L. Ryetson, Jr. 

Harry Chandler Albert L. Scott 

Walter S. Gifford John Stuart 

Arthur P. Rugg 

In the tabulations each of these 7 men was included once for each of the 
two board memberships held.* If each had been included for but one in- 
stitution, and excluded with respect to the other, even though serving 
both, proper comparisons between institutions would have been pre- 
cluded. Moreover, the double memberships and votes of these persons and 
their resulting double influence would appear to warrant double count- 
ing. Possibly such persons are more than doubly influential by virtue of 
the prestige and additional experience resulting from multiple member- 
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ship. For convenience, the 734 board memberships are referred to as 
"members,” in spite of this minor duplication. 

Apparently interuniversity ties of this type are not uncommon. The 
interlocking memberships of these 7 trustees, which involve 1 1 of the 30 
univenities,* would be considerably more numerous if instances of mem- 
bers serving on one board who had previously served on another of the 
30 had also been counted. Moreover, a number of the trustees held mem- 
berships on governing boards of colleges and universities not included in 
the study. For example, one of the 7 trustees holding a trusteeships within 
the group of 30 universities also held memberships on 6 other governing 
boards of institutions of higher education, not members of the associa- 
tion, making a total of 8 such memberships for this trustee.’ The practice 
of multiple memberships seemed more characteristic of nongovernmental 
institutions than of state universities and colleges. 

The lists of board members included many prominent citizens, of 
whom the following were among the better known: 


Charles Francis Adams 
John E. Aldred 
Joseph S. Ames 
Frank B. Anderson 
James R. Angell 
Sewell L. Avery 
Newton D. Baker 
Stephen Baker 
George A. Ball 
Clarence A. Barbour 
Harry J. Bauer 
William Adams Brown 
Mortimer N. Buckner 
W. Randolph Burgess 
Nicholas Murray Butler 
Pierce Butler 
Godfrey Lowell Cabot 
Hugh Cabot 
Samuel Cabot 
George O. Carpenter 
Louis S. Cates 
Harry Chandler 
Morris L. Clothier 
George 1. Cochran 
Henry Sloane Coffin 
Lotus D. Coffman 
Karl T. Compton 
James B. Conant 
Charles Allerton Coolidge 
William H. Crocker 


Wilbur L. Cross 
Michael J. Curley 
Charles P. Curtis, Jr. 
Arthur W. Cutten 
William H. Danforth 
Josephus Daniels 
Harold Willis Dodds 
Franklin D'Olier 
Thomas £. Donnelley 
Denis J. Dougherty 
Edward D. DufBeld 
A. Felix du Pont 
Lammot du Pont 
Pierre S. du Pont 
Cyrus S. Eaton 
Sidney M. Ehrman 
Livingston Fatrand 
Mortimer Fleishhacker 
W. Cameron Forbes 
Raymond B. Fosdick 
Glenn Frank 

William Parmer Fuller, Jr. 
Michael J. Gallagher 
Frank £. Gannett 
Robert Garrett 
Thomas S. Gates 
Bancroft Gherardi 
Amadeo P. Giannini 
Walter S. Gifford 
John J. Glennon 
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Joseph P. Grace 
Joseph D. Grant 
Frank P. Graves 
Edward B. Greene 
Learned Hand 
Edward J. Hanna 
John R. Hardin 
Frands R. Hart 
Charles Hayden 
Patrick Hayes 
Nathan Hayward 
August Heckscher 
Robert C. Hill 
Herbert Hoover 
Timothy Hopkins 
Edward Hopkinson, Jr. 
Henry Homer 
Samuel F. Houston 
Charles Evans Hughes 
Charles Evans Hughes, Jr. 
Robert M. Hutchins 
Henry James 
Frank B. Jewett 
Herbert H. Lehman 
Ira S. Lillick 
Walter Lippmann 
A. Lawrence Lowell 
John R. Macomber 
Cyrus H. McCormick 
Vance C. McCormick 
John T. McNicholas 
Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr. 
William T. Manning 
Theodore Marburg 
Alfred Marling 
Charles H. Mayo 
William J. Mayo 
Jesse H. Metcalf ' 

Stephen Ot Metcalf 
Ben R. Meyer 
Albert G. Milbank 
A. Blanchard Miller 
C. 0. G. MOler 
Thomas E. Molloy 
Henry S. Morgan 
George William Mundelein 
Charles Nagel 
John F. Neylan 
William H. O'Connell 
Henry O'Melveny 


William C. Osborn 
Francis Parsons 
J.J.Pelley 
Josiah H. Penniman 
George Wharton Pepper 
Thomas N. Perkins 
GiSbrd Pinchot 
Francis Price 
Redfield Proctor 
Percy R. Pyne, If 
David A. Reed 
Gordon S. Rentschler 
Louis D. Ricketts 
Edward B. Robinette 
Henry M. Robinson 
Elihu Root, Jr. 

Chester H. Rowell 
Arthur P. Rugg 
Edward L Ryerson, Jr. 
Fred W. Sargent 
Jacob F. Schoellkoepf, Jr. 
Charles M. Schwab 
Albert L. Scott 
Frederic William Scott 
Henry D. Sharpe 
Henry Lee Shattudk 
Paul Shoup 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
Alfred £. Smith 
Payson Smith 
Albert A. Sprague 
Robert G. Sproul 
Eugene M. Stevens 
Charles A. Stone 
£. T. Stotesbury 
Silas H. Strawn 
John Stuart 
Harold H. Swift 
Gerard Swope 
Myron C. Taylor 
Walter C. Teagle 
Charles C. Teague 
Elihu Thomson 
Ernest F. Tittle 
Clinton W. Toms, Sr. 
Charles Warren 
Thomas J. Watson 
Edwin S. Webster 
George Whitney 
Joseph E. Widener 
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Albert H Wiggm Robert G Willums 

Roy C Wilcox John P Wilson 

Daniel Willard Samuel Huntington Wolcott 

Clarence M Woolley 

The names of the other trustees studied are listed in Exhibit A of the 
Appendix 


TYPES AND SOURCES OF BIOGRAPHICAL DA I A UTILIZED 

In addition to the names of governing board members, the following 
data weie gathered (i) occupation, (2I status as to whether occupation 
ally active or retired, (3) date of first appointment to the university gov 
eming board, (4) type of governing board membership held, (5) date of 
birth, (6) place of birth, (7) residence address, (8) business address, (9) 
mantal status, (10) number of children living, (ii) education and de 
grees, (is) political preference, (13) religious affiliation, (14) membership 
in soaeties, fraternal organizations, and clubs, (15) civic activities, (16) 
whether listed in Who’s Who in America, 1934 1935.® (17) whether listed 
in Poor’s Register of Directors, 1935,* (18) directorships held m business 
corporations, (19) data on salary and income, where available, (20) mis 
cellaneous information on special affiliations, contributions, etc , and (21) 
opinions on certain political and social issues 

The university catalogs issued for the academic year 1 934-35 were ob 
viously the initial source to be consulted From these, lists of trustees for 
the academic year 1934 35 were compiled Information as to addresses 
date of first appointment, and type of board membership was often avail 
able in these catalogs also, and when not, university officials courteously 
supplied It For other biographical information, it was necessary in most 
cases to turn to other sources, for universities, as a general practice, gathei 
very little biographical information about their trustees Such data were 
obtained chiefly from Who’s Who in America, 1934 1935 edition Fifty 
eight percent of the 734 members were listed in that publication, mostly 
in the 1934 193s edition Biographical data for many of the remaining 42 
percent, as well as additional facts for some of the 58 percent, were sought 
directly from board members themselves by means of a printed biographi 
cal blank mailed with an accompanying explanatory letter This blank 
was patterned basically after the one used by Who’s Who in America in 
order that the data from the two sources might be as comparable as possi 
ble Before final adoption, it was tried experimentally with board mem 
bers of certain universities not members of the Association of American 
Universities *1 In all, blanks were mailed to 304 board members not listed 
in Who’s Who in America and produced biographical statements from 
245 additional trustees, or 33 percent of the entire group Eighty-one per 
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cent of the trustees to whom blanks were mailed eventually returned 
them.'^ Blanks were mailed also to a few persons whose sketches in Who’s 
Who in America were incomplete. Of these returns, 7 added substantially 
to the published biographies. From these two chief biographical sources, 
sketches were obtained for ga percent of the trustees studied. Poor’s Regis- 
ter of Directors, 1935, was an additional important source for information 
on affiliations with business corporations. This directory listed 334 of the 
734 board members studied, or 46 percent of the total, of whom 23 were 
not in Who’s Who in America and did not return the biographical blank. 
The Salary Directory^^ was one of the sources consulted for salaries of 
board members. Other sources utilized were chiefly public records, news- 
papers, and various other directories, including alumni, city, regional, 
religious, and social types. In certain cases information was also made 
available through persons close to several of the institutions studied. The 
opinion poil used for ascertaining board members’ opinions on certain 
social and political issues is described in Chapter XII. Further details on 
other sources are given in the chapters dealing with specific findings. 

COMPLETENESS AND ACCURACY OF BASIC DATA 

As a result of these extended efforts and the multiplicity of sources con- 
sulted, a high degree of completeness was achieved for many types of 
biographical information. Some items, such as name, address, and type 
of board membership heid, were secured for all the 734 trusteeships 
studied. For many other important types of information, the final data 
were nearly as complete. For example, the occupation of 721 members 
was found (g8 percent), the age of 695 (95 percent), and the length of 
service of the governing board of 714 (97 percent). This degree of com- 
pleteness was attained in spite of the handicap that 36 of the 734 mem- 
bers, or 5 percent, were deceased at the time the data were gathered, and 
that certain others were too ill to provide information. Among the least 
complete types of information were those on income or salary, data in 
this class being found for only 41 percent of the total, and those from the 
public opinion poll, on which usable returns were received from 43 per- 
cent of living board members. In view of the difficulties normally ex- 
pected in the collection of such information even these returns were grati- 
fyingly high. 

Various checks were made on the accuracy of the data, particularly 
those obtained from Who’s Who in America and from mail returns. 
Checks included comparison with alumni directories, and comparisons 
between Who's Who in America and biographical blanks returned di- 
rectly by the persons concerned. Information from the Salary Directory 
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was also checked with public records. All materials agreed closely. The 
most probable bias is one of occasional egotistical overstatement, for 
which corrections were made in a few cases when the supporting evidence 
seemed adequate to establish ext^geration. Aside from this relatively 
minor bias, the materials used gave strong evidence of validity and ac- 
curacy. In cases where conflicting details in alternative sources made se- 
lection necessary, preference was given in the following order; (i) infor- 
mation received directly from board members, (2) Who's Who in 
America, (3) other biographical and alumni directories, (4) Poor's Regis- 
ter of Directors, and (5) other sources. 

The data thus gathered were coded, punched on cards for semi-me- 
chanical sorting,^* and tabulated in a variety of ways. The results of these 
analyses are set forth in Chapters VII to XIII, following a series of chap- 
ters dealing with background materials. 



CHAPTER IV 


SIZE AND EMINENCE OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES SELECTED 


The Association of American Universities noa includes taenty- 
seuen of the best universities of the country, both public and pri- 
vate-Elucrn, Ceiambem, and Ashbroox.' 

A S PREVIOUSLY INDICATED, the universities whose governing board 
members form the subject of this inquiry constituted in 1935 the 
United States membership of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. The significance of the composition of these governing boards 
obviously hinges first on the powers and functions that they exercise and 
second on the influence of the universities that they govern. The question 
of powers and functions is dealt with in the following chapter, while this 
chapter is devoted to a consideration of the size and eminence of the in- 
stitutions controlled by these boards. Available data pertinent to the fol- 
lowing four factors that may be assumed to contribute toward influence 
are reviewed; (1) size of operations, (a) financial resources, (j) eminence 
in scholarship and facilities for graduate study, and (4) eminence in 
achievements of graduates. 


SIZE OF OPERATIONS 

Statistics on size, though in themselves an inadequate measure of great- 
ness, do reveal in some degree the prominence of these 30 universities in 
American higher education. Table 2 presents percentages indicating the 
relative size of their faculties and student bodies and the proportion of 
total academic degrees granted. Since the 30 governing boards studied 
control 8 additional institutions, these have also been included as a sepa- 
rate subdivision of Table 2, making the total analyzed 38.^ 

In the academic year 1935-36 to which Table 2 applies, these 38 institu- 
tions comprised 2.2 percent of the total number of institutions of higher 
education in the United States,’ while the 30 governing boards studied 
probably constituted only about 2 percent of the governing boards of 
higher education. Nevertheless, they had under their jurisdiction 24 per- 
cent of the faculty members, 20 percent of the students in regular session. 
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50 percent of the gradual? students in arts and sciences, and 47 percent 
of the graduate students in professional schools. They granted 50 percent 
of all the master’s degrees awarded in this country, and 77 percent of the 
doctor’s degrees. Among the 30 universities studied, the nongovernmental 
universities had a larger number of faculty members than the state uni- 
versities, but fewer students. Among graduate students, the private insti- 
tutions also had a larger share of those in the arts and sciences, and a 
much larger share of those in the professional schools. They ilso awarded a 
larger proportion of graduate degrees, especially on the doctoral level. 
From the totals for both groups, it is obvious that the scope and magni- 
tude of the academic processes under the control of these boards is 
grossly disproportionate to the approximately s percent which they con- 
stitute of the boards of the 1,6:8 institutions of higher education. Their 
influence in the field of advanced study is particularly significant because 
of the large proportion of graduate students who become teachers in sec- 
ondary schools or higher institutions of learning. 


FINANCIAI. RESOUaCES 

The explanation for the dominance of this small but eminent group of 
leading institutions of higher education evidently lies partly in their ex- 
ceptional financial resources. Money can bring many advantages to a uni- 
versity in the way of specialists, laboratories, libraries, publication funds, 
scholarships, technical assistance, and publicity. In resources for this pur- 
pose, these universities have been exceptionally fortunate, as is clear from 
Table 3 which shows the percentage of receipts, expenditures, and prop 
erty in higher education controlled by these 30 governing boards in the 
academic year 1935-36. 

In terms of official statistics for the academic year 1935-36, these 30 in- 
stitutions, together with 8 others controlled by the same governing 
boards, held property valued at :8.8 percent of the stated financial value 
of all property of reporting institutions of higher education in the United 
States. Although these 38 institutions comprised only one-fortieth of the 
total number of institutions of higher learning, they received 41.7 percent 
of the income from endowment, *9.8 percent of all private gifts and 
grants to higher education, 29.3 percent of federal, state, and local appro- 
priations for higher education, 51.8 percent of receipts for the inaease of 
permanent funds, 26.4 percent of receipts from student fees, and 29.7 per- 
cent of receipts for other purposes. On the expenditure side of the ledger, 
this same small proportion of institutions was responsible for more than 
one-third of total expenditures for resident instruction and nonbudgeted 
research, more than one-half the total for separately-budgeted, organized 
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research, almost two-fifths of the total for libraries, and more than one- 
fifth of the capital outlay. Gifts for additions to endowments went largely 
to the i6 nongovernmental institutions, as did also income from endow- 
ment. In fact, approximately one percent of institutions of higher educa- 
tion in this country received 36.2 percent of the total endowment income. 
The 16 nongovernmental institutions also excelled in expenditures for 
instruction, research, and libraries, while state institutions led in expen- 
ditures for capital outlay— a reftection, doubtless, of the rapidly expand- 
ing student bodies of state institutions, as well as the stimulus of federal 
public works programs. 

The record of gifts to institutions of higher education, when examined 
in more detail, reveals an even greater concentration of financial resources 
than Table 3 would suggest. For the school year 1931-32, 26 of the 30 in- 
stitutions whose boards are analyzed in this study were among the 105 in- 
stitutions receiving total benefactions of 1 100,000 or more, while the cor- 
responding list for 1935-36 includes 27 of these same 30 institutions.* 
Moreover, many of this group occupy prominent positions among the uni- 
versities receiving exceptionally large total benefactions during these 
years. In 1931-32, for example, Yale received close to 13 million dollars in 
gifts; Harvard, approximately 9 millions; Columbia and Chicago, be- 
tween 4 and 5 millions each; and JohnrHopkins, close to 3 millions. In 
1935-36, Chicago received 8 millions; Micliigan and Yale, between 4 and 
5 millions each; and California and Columbia, between 2 and 3 millions 
each. In these same years only one institution not among these 30 received 
over 2 millions in gifts. Of the total of 77 millions received in 1931-32 by 
the 105 institutions receiving benefactions of 8100,000 or more, 64 percent 
went to 26 of the 30 institutions whose boards are analyzed in this study.’* 
Clearly the boards that control these 30 universities control in many re- 
spects a decisive share of the financial resources of American higher edu- 
cation. 


EMINENCE IN SCHOLARSHIP AND FACILITIES FOR GRADUATE STUDY 

These universities are likewise preeminent in the less tangible achieve- 
ments more directly related to scholarship. Their leadership in this basic 
aspect of higher education is attested by the remarkable agreement of 
juries of scholars as to the eminence of these 30 universities in scholarship 
and facilities for graduate study. In the ranking of 16 leading graduate 
schools, published by Eells in 1926, and based on jury ratings collected 
and published by R. M. Hughes, all the 16 judged to be the leading grad- 
uate schools were among the 30 institutions selected for the present 
study." Eight years later Dr. Hughes, as Chairman of the Committee on 
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Graduate Instruction of the American Council on Education, presented a 
new and more elajjorate report on schools offering adequate facilities for 
graduate work in one or more of 35 separate fields.'' Of a total of 233 de- 
partments adjudged distinguished by prominent scholars in those fields, 
226 were in the 30 institutions covered by the present study, and 3 of the 
remaining 7, in institutions controlled by these same boards.® Thus 229, 
or over g8 percent of these distinguished graduate departments, were in 
institutions governed by these 30 boards— a sharp contrast to the 2 percent 
that these boards constituted of the total number of boards controlling 
American institutions of higher education. Hughes' committee also pre- 
sented a longer list of 660 departments judged to have adequate staff and 
equipment to prepare candidates for the doctorate. Of the 660 so listed, 
534 were in the 30 universities studied and 14 others, in institutions gov- 
erned by the same boards, making a total under the control of these 
boards of 548 departments, or 83 percent of the total of 660 departments 
judged suitable for doctoral study.® In 1935 Embree reclassified the 1934 
report of the Committee of the American Council on Education, added 
to it data on the basic medical sciences, studied the distribution of starred 
persons in American Men of Science, consulted scholars and appropriate 
national committees, and then published a ranking of the 1 1 leading uni- 
versities based on these combined methods.'® All these 11 eminent univer- 
sities were among the 30 chosen for the present study. The rankings of 
specific universities as reported by both Eells and Embree are given in 
"Table 4. 

The number of prominent scientists on the staffs of these universities 
constitutes further evidence of their scholarly eminence. In his analysis in 
1906 of the university positions of the thousand leading men of science, 
Cattell found 35 colleges and universities to have 5 or more of these lead- 
ing scientists on the staffs at that time." Of these 35 institutions, all but 
7 were among those selected for the present study. Moreover, the 30 uni- 
versities included on their staffs 91 percent of the 541 distinguished men 
of science at the 35 institutions. In 1939 Visher published a repetition of 
this type of study giving in his tabulations data for American universities 
with a total of 6 or more men starred in the four editions of American 
Men of Science that appeared between the years 1921-38, inclusive.'® 
These later figures showed that the clustering of notable scientists was 
still characteristic of these 30 universities in the late thirties. Another 
study covering this and related matters, prepared by Hughes for the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, showed similar results.'* 

The findings of Cattell and of Visher for each university included in 
the present study are given in Table 4. These authors report a further 
marked "tendency toward concentration of scientific talent even within 
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this circle of the elite. In igo€, for example, with part-time professors and 
professors emeritus being counted as .5, Harvard had on its staff 66.5 
notable scientists; Columbia, 60.0; University of Chicago, jg.o; and 
Cornell, 33.5. No other institution could then claim over 31 such scien- 
tists, and the majority, many fewer. Visher’s report in 1939 noted a simi- 
lar concentration of notable scientists. His highest ranking universities 
were: Harvard, 69.0 scientists; Columbia, 39.5; University of Chicago, 
45.5; and University of California, 35.0. In contrast, other universities 
even among the select 30 fell below the minimum of 6 covered by Visher’s 
tables. With such a near monopoly of top-rank scientists by a few institu- 
tions, the influence of these fortunate few on scientific developments and 
technological change must be greatly out of proportion to their numbers. 

EMINENCE IN THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF GRADUATES 

The achievements of graduates illustrate still another aspect of the in- 
fluence of these 30 universities on the life of the nation. In several in- 
stances notable scientists, as distinguished by starring in American Men 
of Science, have been classified according to the universities where they 
received their undergraduate or graduate education. Further calculations 
based on Cattell's study in 1906 of the thousand men of science reveal that 
40 percent of such scientists received their bachelor’s degree from one of 
the 30 institutions studied and 58 percent carried on graduate study 
there.i^ Harvard, Yale, and the University of Michigan ranked at the top 
of Cattell’s list of universities that had granted the highest number of 
bachelor’s degrees to distinguished scientists, while Johns Hopkins, Har- 
vard, and Columbia topped the corresponding list for graduate instruc- 
tion. Visher later repeated this type of analysis using the 750 men newly 
starred in the 1927, 1933, and 1938 editions of American Men of Sci- 
ence.^‘ His findings confirmed the dominance in the training of leading 
scientists of the 30 universities whose boards form the subject of this 
study. Visher's tables for the earned doctorate list only the top iG institu- 
tions in this respect, and all 16 were among the 30 included in the present 
study. Moreover, 69 percent of all those starred in these volumes were 
found to have received the earned doaoral degree from one or another of 
these 16 institutions.'® Harvard alone granted 96 Ph.D. degrees to scien- 
tists attaining this academic level; the University of Chicago, 85; and 
Columbia, 65. Corresponding figures for other universities included in the 
present study, as well as figures from a later tabulation by Visher of sci- 
entists newly starred in 1943, are given in Table 4. 

The prominence of these 30 institutions is similar with regard to the 
education of persons of outstanding achievement in other areas of life. 
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Prentice and Kunkel have listed the institutions having more than ao 
holders of their bachelor’s degree cited in the igaS-igag edition of Who's 
Who in America;" of the 33 colleges and universities having too or more 
alumni so listed, 23 were among the 30 institutions chosen for the present 
study. Forty-five percent of all holders of bachelor's degrees listed in that 
edition of Who's Who in America received this degree from institutions 
governed by 27 of the boards studied, while 40 percent of those receiving 
this degree after igoo received it from 17 universities from among these 
same 30.^® Harvard whs again at the top of the list for the total period, 
having granted the bachelor's degree to 1,374 notable persons so listed, 
while Yale was second with g37, and Princeton, third with 480. 

The preeminence of this small group of universities in the education of 
notable Americans has its counterpart among eminent Americans who 
have passed away. A study of the twenty-volume Dictionary of American 
Biography, which lists persons having made "original contributions to 
American civilization," discloses that 55 institutions of higher education 
had 20 or more alumni listed, totalling 4,388 persons.*' Of this number, 
56 percent were graduates of 14 of the 30 institutions included in this 
study,'' these institutions being in general the older ones since this dic- 
tionary includes persons who lived in the colonial period. In this list Har^ 
yard, Yale, and Princeton, having been founded early, naturally were in 
the lead. 

Similarly, college presidents, a key group in American higher educa- 
tion, have been educated to an important degree by these same leading 30 
universities. Warren's study of the presidents of four-year colleges'* indi- 
cates that of the 628 presidents for whom he found data on earned de- 
grees, 310, or almost half, had received their highest earned degree from 
some one of 17 institutions included among the 30 in the present study." 
This figure would be even higher if data were available for institutions 
from which less than 5 of the presidents had received their highest earned 
degree. In this analysis, Columbia tops the list, having furnished gy col- 
lege presidents; Harvard ranks second, with credit for 40; and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, third, with 35. Corresponding figures for other universi- 
ties appear in Table 4. 

A special study in 1336 of Yale graduates serves to illustrate further the 
educational outreach of a leading university. In that year 50 of Yale’s 
graduates were presidents of American colleges or universities and more 
than 2,600 were engaged in educational work. Moreover, Yale graduates 
had contributed in major fashion, as founders or first presidents, to the 
development of colleges and universities which in 1336 enrolled 125,000 
students." 

The total picture is thus one of great concentration of power within 
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the field of higher education, the 30 universities selected for study occupy- 
ing in most respects a highly central position. It would indeed have been 
difficult to have selected a group of governing board members in a better 
strategic position to influence American higher education, and conse- 
quently American life, than those whose record is examined in the follow- 
ing chapters. 



CHAPTER V 


POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF UNIVERSITY 
GOVERNING BOARDS 


By whatever name the governing body is known, trustees, regents, 
or other, it is primarily a body legislative and executive. In it is 
vested final power-CHARLES F. Thwing.* 


POWERS AND FUNCTIONS LEGALLY GRANTED TO GOVERNING BOARDS 

T he IMPORTANCE to the public welfare of the composition of gov- 
erning boards hinges not only on the eminence of the universi- 
ties these boards control, but also on the powers and functions 
they exercise. No special intensive study of the legal provisions for these 
JO governing boards was undertaken, but the findings reported by other 
writers in this area provide a general picture of the powers and functions 
of governing boards, which is in all probability characteristic of these 
boards also. As other students have indicated, the term "Board of Trus- 
tees" belies their real powers and functions. The term, “Board of Re- 
gents," commonly used by state univemities, is more truly desaiptive.* In 
some states, of which Iowa is one, the State Board of Education is in 
charge of all tax-supported higher education, as well as of the public 
school system. 

Despite the usual designation of board members as "trustees" and con- 
formance with that tradition in this study, university board members do 
far more than hold in trust the institution’s endowment and property. In 
the opinion of one board member, the term trustee “is an erroneous de- 
signation. The Board itself and its members are Managers or Directors of 
the college.’’^ The terms of the charten and legislative acts, under the pro- 
visions of which these boards were established or now operate, as well as 
many court decisions, support in large measure this conception of board 
functions. For example, six years after the founding of Harvard, the Gen- 
eral Court (i.e. the legislature) of the Massachusetts Colony aeated a 
board to govern this young institution. At its formation in 1642, this 
board, called "The Board of Overseers,” was given "full power and au- 
thority to make and establish all such orders, statutes, and constitutions 
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as they shall see necessary for the instituting, guiding, and furthering of 
the said College and the several members thereof, from time to time, in 
piety, morality, and learning. More than three hundred years have 
passed since that quaint phraseology was used to express the authority 
and obligation of the governing board of the first institution of higher 
learning in what is now the United States. Today the direction of institu- 
tions of higher learning encompasses wider responsibilities, powers for 
the execution of which are often explicitly granted to the governing 
boards. In general, these boards now possess all legal powers necessary for, 
and incidental to, the operation of institutions of higher learning.® The 
charter of Columbia University serves to illustrate the powers typically 
granted by law to such boards. It provides: 

That the said trustees, and their successors, shall forever hereafter have full power 
and authority to direct and prescribe the course of study, and the discipline to be 
observed in the said college, and also to select and appoint by ballot or otherwise, 
a president of the said college, who shall hold his office during good behaviour; 
and such professor or professors, tutor or tutors, to assist the president in the gov- 
ernment and education of the students belonging to the said college, and such 
other officer or officers, as to the said trustees shall seem meet, all of whom shall 
hold their offices during the pleasure of the trustees; Provided always, That no 
such professor, tutor, or other assistant officer shall be trustee.* 

This charter provides further: 

That the said trustees, and their successors, shall have full power and authority to 
make all ordinances and by-laws which to them shall seem expedient for carrying 
into effect the designs of their institution; Provided always. That such ordinances 
or by-laws shall not make the religious tenets of any person a condition of admis- 
sion to any privilege or office in the said college, nor be inconsistent with the con- 
stitution and laws of this state, nor with the constitution and laws of the United 
States.' 

To an important extent the powen of nongovernmental universities 
are independent of legislative action. The historic decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Dartmouth College case (i8ig) held that a 
charter is a contract which the state cannot modify without consent from 
the other party to the contract. As a result, the law that the New Hamp- 
shire legislature had enacted revising the method of appointment of Dart- 
mouth trustees and establishing Dartmouth as a state university was de- 
clared unconstitutional.® It follows, therefore, that when powers have 
been granted to nongovernmental universities by charter, they cannot be 
modified or rescinded by the state without the consent of the university 
governing board. 

The powers of state universities, in general, are comparable in scope 
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with those of nongovernmental universities. The Office of Education Sur- 
vey 0 ^ Land-Grant Colleges and Universities states; 

Statutes of all the States have vested general authority over the land-grant colleges 
[and universities] in the governing boards. The authority thus given includes the 
performance of all acts necessary to keep the institutions in operation, the care and 
preservation of their properties, and the government of their financial and educa- 
tional alfain. Whether specifically stated or implied in the laws, the governing 
boards have jurisdiction over the administrative and business procedure; the elec- 
tion of a president; the employment and discharge of teachers, officers, and em- 
ployees; the prescribing of courses of instruction; the fixing of entrance require- 
ments of students; the determining and conferring of appropriate degrees; and 
the making of rules for the conduct of the students.* 

Almost without exception in this country, governing boards exercise 
these powers and functions without the consent of the governed. Neither 
faculty nor students have power to review or veto board decisions. More- 
over faculty and students practically never participate in the selection of 
trustees, have no power to recall them, and seldom share in their delibera- 
tions. According to Kirkpatrick, a dose student of the history of univer- 
sity government, this practice of governing a university by means of a 
board in which the faculty have “no voting voice” is "without parallel 
outside the North American Continent.” In addition to the United 
States, .this practice "has been followed in good part in British America, 
but in no other portion of the civilized world.”*'’ Moreover it has not at 
times been characteristic even of certain major American universities. 
During Harvard’s first 6o years, for example, all teachers were at the same 
time “fellows” and thus members of the governing board.** For eighty 
years the administration of the University of Virginia was in charge of 
the faculty and a chairman which the faculty elected in accordance with a 
plan of self-government instituted by Thomas Jefferson. Among the uni- 
versities in the United States, the democratic form evidently was retained 
longest there, but in igog the governing board revised the plan of govern- 
ment and in the following year itself elected a president.*® A few smaller, 
more experimental colleges still retain an important share of the control 
in the hands of faculty and students.** Nevertheless, the share of the 
faculty in university government has been waning and ultimate control 
in the hands of governing boards not elected by students or faculty is now 
unquestionably the typical form of government of the leading universi- 
ties covered by this study,“ as well as of most similar American institu- 
tions of lesser eminence. 

LIMITATIONS ON THE POWERS OF GOVERNING BOARDS 

Although legally the power of the governing board is immense both in 
legislative and executive matters, in actual practice important limitations 
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exist. For state institutions, one such limitation results from their depend- 
ence on the state legislature for financial support. Some state universities, 
according to their fundamental law, are completely subject to the state 
legislature, as are also other administrative branches of the state govern- 
ment. Other state universities were created by the state constitution, and 
consequently are less directly subject to the legislature. In some states, 
certain officials, such as the state auditor, can operate as a check upon the 
university governing board. Although all such legal, financial, and ad- 
ministrative limitations are very real, ordinarily they still leave the gov- 
erning boards with very great power. 

Other types of limitations affect the boards of both state and nongov- 
ernmental universities. Among these are judicial decisions, the standards 
of accrediting agencies, and the opinions of alumni, staff, students, pres- 
sure groups, and the general public. Often such groups achieve greater in- 
fluence in university affairs by organizing into alumni associations, stu- 
dent organizations, and faculty groups, such as the American Association 
of University Professors and the College Section of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. Decisions of boards must also be governed to some ex- 
tent by considerations of supply and demand similar to those that affect 
all enterprises, a process well illustrated by the usual rivalry between uni- 
versities for football players, students, faculty, and other staff. Additional 
and more subtle limitations are placed on governing boards by interest 
groups that influence or determine the choice of members, as for example, 
political groups in the case of state universities, and donors or prospective 
donors in the case of nongovernmental universities. 

Further important limitations on the powers of boards arise in actual 
practice from the need to delegate powers to the president and to a lesser 
extent to the faculty. Since members of university governing boards are 
usually laymen and ordinarily devote only a small portion of their time 
to university matters, some delegation of powers is inevitable. As one dis- 
tinguished university board president has explained, the average trustee 

does not know much about educational policy, but be knows that he knows not, 
and in his ignorance, and because he believes it fitting and proper, he largely dele- 
gates responsibility for educational policies to the faculty people. They are spe- 
cialists, and ought to be wiser in education. 1 hope in doing so he is not too opti- 
mistic; sometimes I wonder.” 

This delegation of powers creates the hierarchical pattern of organiza- 
tion that is practically universal among American institutions of higher 
education. The usual plan provides for a faculty responsible to a presi- 
dent, who, in turn, is responsible to a governing board. Typically, a gov- 
erning board is in charge of a single institution, and ordinarily deals with 
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only one chief executive officer.*® The general dictum of the delegation of 
powers, as set forth in a handbook written expressly for board members, 
is: "Boards should legislate and presidents should execute.”** In accord- 
ance with this concept, the burden of university administration is cared 
for by the president, the deans, and various other members of the univer- 
sity staff. 

The need of the board to delegate authority and the related hierarchical 
pattern of university government together give rise to the influential 
office of the presidency, which in itself operates as a further important 
limitation on the board’s power. The university president is, indeed, in a 
unique position. The board, in order to perform its work wisely, fre- 
quently needs appropriate information and expert advice, for which it 
turns to him, with the result that he typically has considerable influence 
with the board. With respect to most budget items and the appointment 
and dismissal of faculty members, his recommendation is commonly 
equivalent to final action. Thus the functions of the board of trustees 
commonly consist in the main of legislative decisions on larger issues of 
policy on which its members are expected to act in the light of data fur- 
nished by the president and specialists in the fields concerned. 

While the board's need to delegate power and its dependence on the 
president for information and counsel thus confer a significant measure 
of power on various university officials, this power is typically exercised 
at the specific authorization of the board, at times stated in writing, and 
is subject to revocation. In some respects the delegation of powers extends 
to the faculty, and at time also to the students.** However, the faculty 
members usually have little or no opportunity to participate in the selec- 
tion of the president and are commonly omitted, likewise, from participa- 
tion in the final steps of budggt-making and other basic decisions. In con- 
sequence, their power to influence fundamental policies is limited and a 
noticeable literature of protest has accumulated.** From this literature 
and other evidence, it would appear that governing boards are not lim- 
ited to any important degree by the delegation of powers to faculty below 
the administrative level and retain final control even of the actions of the 
president. 


MAJOR CHANNELS OF BOARD INFLUENCE 
In spite of these various practical limitations within which boards must 
function, board members still hold the powers necessary for the effective 
control of the major aspects of university organization and policy. Chief 
among these are their direct responsibilities both for selecting the univer- 
sity president and for continuing him in office. Through the type and 
quality of president chosen, they are in a position to influence funda- 
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mentally the entire outlook, trend, and tenor of the university. The 
power to select the president is, moreover, a power frequently exercised, 
for the turnover rate in college presidencies is high®— in fact much higher 
than professional opinion would recommend.^ The reasons for these 
frequent changes are not fully known. Obviously the demands upon a 
person in that office are difficult to meet. With due allowance for the in- 
herent difficulties in selection and in meeting expectations, the lack of 
permanence in these positions suggests, nevertheless, two basic questions: 
Do the boards exercise their power to select the president with sufficient 
wisdom? Do basic differences between presidents, chosen to function as 
educators, and their boards, composed predominantly of business men, 
create at times irresolvable conflicts? This study cannot answer these 
questions, but it is perhaps significant that Palmer has reported that "con- 
flicts between the president and his board of trustees over fundamental 
educational policies and practices are not infrequently found to be factors 
contributing to changes in presidencies.”^* In addition to the power to 
select the president and to dismiss him or retire him, boards usually hold 
also the power of veto over his proposals for university policies, for staff 
appointments, for use of university funds or property, and for special 
projects. 

The second major key to the effective control of the university by the 
board is the board’s power to approve or veto the president’s recommen- 
dations as to the appointment, promotion, transfer, demotion, or di5mi^ 
sal of members of the staff.® Since the exercise of this power usually ap- 
pean perfunctory and independent board action or vetoes are infrequent, 
the true strength arising from this power is easily overlooked. The origi- 
nal process of selection of candidates ordinarily rules out types of persons 
who, in the opinion of the president and deans, are, or show likelihood 
of becoming, unsatisfactory to the board. After appointment, staff mem- 
bers usually conduct themselves continually in a manner known to be ac- 
ceptable to their superior officers, and in turn, to the governing board. 
Without conscious reflection, evaluation, or challenge, many faculty mem- 
bers easily achieve conformity to the desired pattern, as well as agree- 
ment with the basic assumptions of superior officers, and an acceptable 
approach to social issues. So unaware are they often of the process that 
they remind one of certain school superintendents who reported that they 
had no material pressures exerted upon them-not even moderate ones.® 
In this manner great and complex universities operate with relatively few 
ukases, but one should not, therefore, be deceived as to the source of the 
directing power. In Flexner's view: 

For the most part the immediate and direct influence of the trustees, after they 
have chosen die president is . . . rare and slight; their indirect and, I believe. 
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largely unconscious influence may be and often is, however, considerable. ... In 
the social and economic realms they create an atmosphere of timidity which is not 
without effect in initial appuintiuents and in promotions.* 

The reliance on board members for the solicitation of funds from state 
legislatures or private donors and their control of decisions as to the dis- 
tribution of university funds constitute other important sources of their 
power. While in these fields their dependence on the recommendations of 
the executive again is often great, they nevertheless hold final power to 
encourage various departments or divisions of the university with liberal 
funds, or to reduce their effectiveness with inadequate funds, or to kill 
them entirely by the complete withdrawal or denial of funds. Their role 
in relation to special projects, research, and university property is simi- 
larly decisive even though inconspicuous.™ 

The ultimate consequences of the manner in which board members 
exercise tbeir combined powers and functions, both actual and legal, are 
difficult to overestimate. Raymond M. Hughes, President Emeritus of 
Iowa State College, has expressed his judgment of trustee influence as fol- 
lows: 

The ideals and character of the faculties of these institutions, the quality and in- 
spiration of the teaching, their adaptation to the current needs of society, their 
general efficiency, and their adequate support depend very largely on the trus- 
tees. ... No public nrtst today is mote important than the trusteeship of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities." 

The qualifications recommended for those who are to exercise these re- 
sponsibilities of fundamental importance to higher education are re- 
viewed in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER VI 


QUALIFICATIONS RECOMMENDED FOR 
UNIVERSITY GOVERNING BOARD MEMBERS 


Only forceftU and formrd-loeking persons, represenlathe of the 
best of the dynamic citiienshipof their generation, should be eligi- 
ble for membershtp,-men and women who are reeogniied successes 
in their own fields of activity, who comprehend the meaning of 
other kinds of success than their own, who are not mastered by any 
narrow partisan group or by any political party, who are capable 
of regarding their trusteeship as the highest order of chic service, 
and, above all, who are able and willing to give freely an amount of 
time sufficient to enable them to know and to understand the im- 
mediate activities and the ultimate aspirations of the institutions 
of which they are a part-tsmnssi C Eaiorr.' 


I F TRUSTEES WIELD such decisive powers in the affairs of these eminent 
universities, what then should be their qualilications for these criti- 
cal responsibilities? To provide a basis for a later appraisal of the 
findings on actual board composition, this chapter is devoted to a review 
of the qualifications suggested by students of higher education or pre- 
saibed in basic university laws and charters. Those that relate to per- 
sonality and ideals, occupation, wealth and income, age, sex, religion, 
politics, education, residence, and family connections are considered in 
this order. 

PERSONALITY AND IDEAU 

In the literature on higher education, discussions of qualifications for 
membership on university governing boards have been neither intensive 
nor definitive. Many of the recommendations that have appeared have 
emphasized mainly personality and related intellectual and emotional at- 
tributes of a type that lend themselves very poorly to statistical compari- 
sons with actual board composition. On the other hand, pertinent sec- 
tions of basic charters and legislation have been confined mainly to more 
tangible specifications. Ashbrook's tabulation of the chief qualifications 
for university board members recommended in higher education surveys 
and writings of university trustees provides a useful introduction to 
thought on personality qualifications. Heading his list is “absence of 
political or other extraneous influence," indicated as a chief qualification 
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in 4 of the is sources analyzed.^ “Understanding of history and ideals of 
the institution” and “ability to maintain public confidence” tied for sec- 
ond place, each having been indicated as a chief qualification in g of the 
la sources. Two writers listed "sound judgment." Only one writer is re- 
ported by Ashbrook to have mentioned “a prophetic view"; one, "breadth 
of outlook”; and one, "vision.”’ Ashbrook also interviewed a number of 
trustees and found that when questioned, they emphasized the impor- 
tance to good trusteeship of “interest in the institution; interest in the 
particular things the institution stands for; and interest in education, or 
in higher education.” “Good judgment" and "good business sense” were 
also commonly mentioned.* More recently, another writer on the subject, 
Charles F. Thwing, has included such attributes as “intellectual compre- 
hensiveness,” "interpretive mindedness,” “conciliatoriness,” “emotional 
steadiness,” and “progressiveness.”' Still other traits have been empha- 
sized by Hughes, who wrote; 

Real devotion to the cause of education, profound concern for the public good, 
sterling integrity, courage to face pressure, political and otherwise, fearlessly— 
these qualities comhined with high intelligence and some knowledge of higher 
education should be prerequisites to the consideration of a man or woman for 
appointment.* 

In a aitical evaluation of the comments of others, Ashbrook stated: 

Two qualities which seem most essential have not been sufficiently stressed by the 
writers whose works are quoted. One such quality is the ability and intention to 
further the integration of the factors inside and outside the institution. Another 
quality is the possession of the viewpoint that the social order and its institutions 
must constantly change. No amount of professional leadership on the part of the 
line officers will avail to keep the institution serving the social order if the board 
membets possess a static viewpoint.' 

Perhaps Chambers also had that latter point in mind when he later wrote: 

Let it be remembered, however, tliat a governing board properly includes repre- 
sentatives of different temperaments. Often the presence of one restless firebrand 
among a group of more complacent spirits may be saiutary. Higher education 
would not suffer if a few more Tom Paines and Patrick Henrys were judiciously 
distributed among boards of trustees.' 

Certainly the point of view which a person takes with regard to the 
social order is basic to his functioning as a university governing board 
member. To the attributes already mentioned the present author would 
add three of fundamental importance, viz.: (1) adherence to the ideas, be- 
liefs, and practices of democracy, (a) competence in cultivating a demo- 
cratic social orientation for higher education, and (3) a strong motivation 
to promote science and scholarship. If American universities are to fulfill 
adequately their great responsibility and opportunity in a society devel- 
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oped increasingly in a framework of democracy, science, and scholarship, 
a high order of statesmanship in these respects should become a sine qua 
non for university trustees. 


OCCUPATION 

In contrast to the legal silence on character and personality qualifica- 
tions, the basic laws and charters of universities do in some cases prescribe 
occupational requirements for trustees.® For example, a legal provision 
designating the holder of a specified office as a university trustee ex officio 
constitutes, in reality, an occupational requirement. Most frequently, col- 
lege presidents and state governors are placed on boards in an ex officio 
capacity,*® while occasionally the list of such members is considerably 
more elaborate. In the case of the Cornel] board, the president of the uni- 
versity, the governor, the lieutenant governor, the speaker of the assem- 
bly, the commissioner of education, the commissioner of agriculture, and 
the president of the state agricultural society-all are legally designated 
ex officio members.** Formal occupational requirements of other types are 
less frequent and less specific. The Wisconsin statutes have required that 
two members of the board must be farmers and two must be engaged in 
manual trades, while the Cornell board must include a representative of 
the State Grange.** A number of land-grant colleges make similar provi- 
sion for the inclusion of farm representatives on their college boards, and 
very occasionally, other occupations are mentioned. One land-grant col- 
lege requires the selection of a trustee from among its foremost mechanics 
graduates, while another requires that two trustees be from a manufac- 
turing industry.*® The obvious intent of such legal specifications is to as- 
sure representation for certain groups whose interests are presumed to be 
vitally affected. Still another type of occupational requirement is that for 
Catholic University which specifies that its board shall consist of the 
Cardinals and Archbishops of the United States, and 10 bishops, 10 
priests, and 10 laymen.*® Other occupational specifications take a negative 
form, as for example the charter for Columbia Univenity, which requires 
that no "professor, tutor, or other assistant officer shall be a trustee.”*® 
Similarly, Massachusetts Institute of Technology excludes professors, 
teachers, and lecturers from board membership.*® The question might be 
raised whether such restrictions originate in a wish to exclude faculty 
from participation in policy decisions. In spite of these various specific 
legal provisions, however, wide latitude is usually permitted in the occu- 
pational affiliations of university board members. 

Opinion of those who are not lawmakers is sharply divided as to the 
values of various types of occupational experience as background for 
board functions. Orthodox students of the subject have stressed the im- 
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portance of securing trustees with a record of outstanding success and 
achievement, men with wide public contacts and influence, who are able 
to win and maintain public confidence in the university. The value of 
persons accustomed to large business problems and budgets has also been 
stressed, such men being thought less prone to insist on unreasonable, 
petty economies to the detriment of the institution governed. The need 
for sufficient time for necessary university duties has also been empha- 
sized.’’' Often a materialistic desire for free access to special professional 
skills among board members is also evident. On the basis of his inter- 
views, Ashbrook concluded: 

In addition to the mental attitudes and mental acumen desired of prospective 
trustees, certain material abilities are often wanted. They are: Ability to give 
money to the institution; to get money for the institution, or to save money for 
the institution through the donation of special skills or professional abilities. Fi- 
nancial ability and expertness at handling securities and caring for the fiscal inter- 
ests of the institution is much prized. It is often thought desirable to have a lawyer 
on the board to handle legal cases without cost to the institution, or to have a real 
estate broker who can assist in getting proper value in land transactions. Appar- 
ently, insurance agents, furniture salesmen, building material dealers, and any 
other persons who can assist in getting the utmost out of limited funds are es- 
teemed as uustees by the more impecunious institutions.” 

Burton’s findings suggest the presence of a similar motivation for selec- 
tions for boards below the college level. Of 100 replies he received from 
boards of control of independent schools, 24 boards replied that they al- 
ways sought to have lawyen represented; zo similarly sought to include 
doctors; 18, educators; 8, bankers; 7, businessmen; 5, ministers; one, civil 
officials; and one, engineers.’’ Certain authorities, again referring to 
boards of education below the university level, have been similarly speci- 
fic as to the occupations believed to furnish good or poor board members. 
Chancellor, for example, recommended in 1904 that the following types 
of persons make good board members; 

1. Manufacturers accustomed to dealing with bodies of men and with important 

business interests. . . . 

2. Merchants, contractors, bankers, and other men of large affairs. . . . 

3. Physicians, if in successful practice. . , . 

4. College graduates in any walk in life who are successful in their own affairs. 

30 

Among those not recommended by Chancellor were the following; 

1. Inexperienced young men, whatever be their calling. 

2. Unsuccessful men. 

3. Old men retired from business. 

4. Politicians. 

j. Newspaper men. 
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6. Uneducated and unlearned men. 

7. Men in subordinate business positions.” 

In 1916, igas, and igag, in three editions of a widely read book on public 
school administration, Cubberley made an almost identical separation of 
occupations favored or disapproved as sources of prospective board mem- 
bers, the basis of selection by both writers being the probable relative effi- 
ciency of persons from various occupations in handling an institution’s 
business affairs.^^ Somewhat more recently, McConn has added qualified 
support to this school of thought. In College or Kindergarten? he said, "if 
we are to have any kind of lay board, I think we cannot do better than 
go ahead with our well-to-do busines men.’’“ 

Emphasis in the literature on the less tangible values that can be con- 
tributed by scientists and creative artists on governing boards is much 
more unusual. Hibbard’s recommendation that the board of a mythical 
Utopia College consist of “three educators (not pedagogues) of National 
reputation, three creative workers in the field of fine arts, three men of 
recognized business capacity, and five leading scientists’’®* is most excep- 
tional. 

In similar contrast with traditional views of the high worth of business 
men for this function, a small but notable literature has appeared pro- 
testing the dominance of business men on educational boards. Prominent 
among these critics was the economic theorist, Thorstein Veblen, re- 
nowned for his keen analysis of the effects of a changing technology on 
the modes of thought and action of the workers involved. With masterful 
irony, Veblen expounded his theory that the workaday habits of mind, 
interests, training, experience, spirit, and methods of successful business 
men are inevitably incompatible with the objectives and processes of 
higher learning and that as a result the ends of higher education are de- 
feated when such men are placed in control. Chambers has summarized 
this point in the following words; 

The type of educational policy-making which is properly entrusted to lay boards 
is by no means a responsibility identical with that of the management of private 
commercial or financial corporations operated for profit. Often successful business 
men either fail to understand or wilfully ignore the distinctions.” 

Veblen recommended that both governing boards and college presiden- 
cies as now known be abolished and that in their place be substituted a 
university administration originating from, and standing in a service rela- 
tion to, the university faculty and research staff.®® 

More bitter and extreme is the interpretation presented by Upton 
Sinclair, author of. that famous diatribe on American higher education. 
The Goose-Step. In this volume, Sinclair has illustrated at length his the- 
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sis that our present educational system operates not as a "public service” 
furthering “the welfare of mankind,” but rather as “an instrument of spe- 
cial privilege” designed “to keep America capitalist.”*^ In his judgment, 
interlocking directorates have been purposely devised to place university 
control in the hands of executives of big industry and finance, who in 
turn represent "class greed and selfishness" based on economic privilege.** 
Likewise, Ferdinand Lundberg, in his controversial book, America’s 6o 
Families, contends that the identities of the trustees of the leading pri- 
vately endowed universities— "most of whom are men engaged in pecuni- 
ary pursuits as deputies of great fortunes or are in person the ruling heads 
of the great fortunes'-support the thesis that “these schools are adjuncts, 
or departments, of the big corporatitms and banks, and are more or less 
openly operated as such.”** 

In less accusatory words, each of the authors of the several research 
monographs on the composition of university governing boards also has 
expressed concern over the preponderance of business men on these 
boards.** Of these, George S. Counts has stated his position most fully 
with regard to both university boards and public school boards. Basic to 
Counts' position are two tenets: (i) that “no one can transcend the limits 
set by his own experience," and (s) that “the basic service which the 
board renders society is the formulation of general educational policy."®* 
His conclusions and proposed remedy were phrased, in part, as follows: 

The aiterion of peisonal competence is not enough. To permit one class or ele- 
ment to legislate for another would seem to be dangerous. Such a practice would 
open the way to exploitation of the most grievous type. . . . 

A dominant class is a privileged class, a class that is favored by the existing social 
arrangement. It therefore tends to be conservative, to exaggerate the merits of the 
prevailing order, and to fear any agitation favoring fundamental changes in the 
social structure. It represents the past rather than the future, ... To the degree, 
therefore, that the school is under the control of these forces, however benevolent 
they may appear, the chances are that its face will be turned toward the past. Its 
function will be defensive and conservative rather than creative and progres- 
sive. . . .“ 

Why, therefore, should not the more important interests be recognized frankly 
and be given membership on the board of education? This would relieve the 
board from any flagrant class or sectarian bias." 

McGrath, another investigator of board composition, believed that aca- 
demic freedom was the basic issue involved in the dominance of leaders of 
big business on university boards. After a review of the arguments on 
both sides of the question, he concluded: 

If the present control in the main permits and encourages the unrestrained pur- 
suit of the truth then it should be continued. If, on the other hand, trustees permit 
their personal interests and social philosophy to pervert the proper purposes of 
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American colleges and universities, then the character of such boards must be 
altered." 

Many other writers also have discussed the dangers or disadvantages of a 
preponderance of business men on university governing boards, although 
often in a more limited and circumscribed fashion. Among these are 
Stephen P. Duggan, Harold J. Laski, James McKeen Cattell, J. E. Kirk- 
patrick, Jesse H. Newlon, Jerome Davis, Ernest H. Lindley, William A. 
Ashbrook, Charles F. Thwing, Charles W. Eliot, and a number of labor 
spokesmen.®’’ Still others have made statements in general opposition to 
extraneous influences and pressures that could be construed to have occu- 
pational implications, but a political interpretation is the more usual. 

WEALTH AND INCOME 

In contrast to occupational requirements, wealth and income qualifi- 
cations for board membership are seemingly never embodied in laws or 
charters and are not often directly referred to in the literature. Neverthe- 
less, their existence in practice may be inferred from frequent references 
to the importance of choosing "successful” men, occupational achievement 
and distinction presumably being measured largely in pecuniary terms. 
Commonly, it is alleged that trustees are selected from among persons of 
wealth or their representatives with a view to encouraging bequests to the 
university, and that such men are sometimes retained long alter their pe- 
riod of useful activity has passed in order that hoped-for bequests may be 
realized.®” In response to a questionnaire on qualifications sought in trus- 
tees, one college replied frankly that they sought "men of means who can 
supply help and who know where funds may reasonably be found.”*® 
Probably this motivation is more general than is admitted. Hughes states 
without qualification that "in private institutions, members arc often ap- 
pointed because of their wealth, their prominence, or their supposed in- 
fluence in securing money for the institution."** Several writers have in- 
dicated that such hopes are often not realized.*® Certain more radical 
writers have maintained further that, in return for substantial contribu- 
tions to endowments, wealthy board members have been permitted to dic- 
tate the social orientation, policies, and direction of higher education.”® 
Actual facts as to the functioning of income qualifications remain largely 
unavailable; some persons doubtless would charge that they have been in- 
tentionally suppressed because of their possible adverse effect on public 
relations. 


AGE 

According to Elliott, Chambers, and Ashbrook, “the minimum age of 
twenty-one is impliedly universal, but a higher minimum is seldom set. 
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On the governing boards of one or two state institutions the minimum 
age is twenty-five years.”^i No legal or charter provisions establishing an 
upper age limit for the trustees of the 30 universities studied are known 
to the author. On the contrary, the opposite of age restriction— legal pro- 
vision for life terms— is the frequent pattern. Some or all of the board 
members of Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the University of Pennsylvania, and Catholic 
University hold office for life.'*® On still other boards, tradition favors re- 
peated re-elections that eventually result in the equivalent of life terms. 
But whether legal or traditional, life terms, in these times of lengthening 
life-span, automatically assure that board members often will be of ad- 
vanced years. A standard retirement policy for trustees would avoid this 
result, but such policies are infrequent, the University of Chicago plan, 
adopted in 1930, being distinctly exceptional. Under the Chicago regula- 
tions, members of the governing board retire from active status at the age 
of 70 and become honorary trustees, having the right to attend meetings 
and participate, as well as to serve on standing committees, but not the 
privilege of voting or holding office.*® The need for such a plan has been 
recognized also by two major foundations, the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the General Education Board, both of which recently adopted a 
policy of retiring trustees at the age of 65." 

In so far as they have expressed judgment, authorities on higher edu- 
cation appear to agree that a large number of old men on governing 
boards handicaps progress.'*® In 1935, Charles F. Thwing wrote: 

To secure members of this progressive type, it is well to elect men when they are 
young. The typical trustee board is composed of members too old. Seldom should 
an old man be chosen. If a board is subject to constant renewal by an automatic 
process after a service of three or five years, men of any age may fittingly be 
elected; but if the place is regarded as permanent, only those who have not passed 
beyond mature middle life are to be selected." 

Likewise, Ashbrook summarized his judgment as follows: 

The program of any institution governed chiefly by old men is almost certain to 
be rather conservative. These consideradons indicate that it should be easier to 
keep an institution serving its proper function with younger men at the helm." 

The following point of view of Hughes on age composition is similar: 

In most boards there are too many old men. The average age of the members of a 
given board is very often too high. It would seem desirable to keep the average age 
between 50 and 60. It would also seem desirable that no member should serve be- 
yond the age of 70 years. There should certainly be a substantial number of mem- 
bers between 30 and 50 on these boards. 

It seems more important that the board should be young enough to sense the 
needs of the people they represent and guide the changing institudons to their 
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largest service, rather than that a large majority of aged men should maintain 
policies unchanged." 

These statements are typical of a point of view widely held. Even the con- 
servative William £. Chancellor listed "old men retired from business" as 
undesirable material for board membership.** 

SEX 

The only legal sex requirement known to the author for any of the 30 
boards studied is that which specifies that at least 10 of the too members 
of the University of North Carolina board must be women.™ A similar 
provision that a members of the University of Wisconsin board must be 
women'i was eliminated from the statutes in 1939. Although a few insti- 
tutions have recognired the special interests of women through the crea- 
tion of an advisory board of women,™ no evidence was discovered during 
the present study to indicate the existence of such an advisory board for 
any of the 30 institutions studied. Comments on the merits of women as 
board members have also been limited. A few traditional writers have ex- 
pressed disapproval of women for this responsibility,** while Counts, on 
the other hand, referred aitically to the "severe discrimination" against 
women as members of boards of education of various types.™ Similarly, 
Reeves and Russell have recommended that "in any college admitting 
women students it would appear advisable to provide representation of 
this important group of interests on the board of trustees.”** In general, 
however, sex qualifications have received little discussion. 

RELIGION 

Privately controlled universities, when founded or supported by a reli- 
gious denomination, sometimes are required by charter to have governing 
hoards of a specific religious composition. Three-fifths of the board mem- 
bers of the University of Chicago, for example, must be members of 
Christian churches; a majority of this three-fifths must be Baptist; and 
members of no other denomination may at any time exceed the number 
of Baptists.™ A majority of board members of Northwestern University 
must be members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Similarly, the 
Catholic University board must be composed of the Cardinals and Arch- 
bishops of the United States, and 10 bishops, 10 priests, and 10 laymen. 
Until amended in 194a, the Brown University bicameral board also was 
required to contain 30 Baptists, 5 Quakers, 5 Episcopalians, and 4 Con- 
gregationalists.*'* Such requirements are obviously designed to give domi- 
nance to a particular religious group having a special connection with the 
institution. Occasionally universities operate under requirements with an 
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opposite objective. The Cornell board, for example, may not have a ma- 
jority of any one religious sect or of no religious sect.“ Such occasional 
references to religious qualifications as are found in the literature like- 
wise show a similar divergence. Persons concerned primarily with the wel- 
fare of denominational colleges and universities point out the importance 
of board members sympathetic with the ideals for which the institution 
stands,®® while those concerned primarily with nondenominational insti- 
tutions at times indicate the need either for diversity of religious repre- 
sentation or of selections made irrespective of denominational affiliation. 

POLITICS 

Legal and charter requirements do not usually place restrictions on the 
political affiliations of board members although occasionally provision is 
made for representation of both major parties.®® For certain boards the 
political composition is affected by the legal provisions for ex officio 
membership for various state officials, such as the governor, and by the 
requirement that certain board members be selected by the governor or 
elected by popular vote.®* That political considerations often affect board 
selections in such cases is obvious. In fact, these methods of selection are 
sometimes criticized for this reason. Discussions of political qualifications 
by authorities on higher education are confined in the main to general- 
ized statements opposing political influence in selection.®® Chambers, 
however, was somewhat more specific when he wrote; “It is quite obvious 
that one who has long been an active partisan in local politics is likely to 
have become committed to viewpoints which are incompatible with good 
service on a university governing board.”®® 

EDUCATION 

The basic laws and charters for universities have not attempted to 
specify educational requirements for board members.®® Nevertheless, in- 
direct, though effective requirements of this type are imposed through the 
provisions of various laws and charters for the election or nomination of 
certain trustees by alumni. Since in practice trustees nominated or elected 
by alumni are regularly alumni themselves of the institution in question, 
this method of selection has the effect of making previous attendance at 
a given university a prerequisite for the attainment of certain trustee- 
ships. 

Criteria as to the type of educational background suitable for govern- 
ing board members have been inadequately farmulated. Writers in the 
field of higher education commonly have expressed the opinion that those 
in control of universities should themselves in most instances have had 
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the experience of higher education. Zook, Coffman, and Mann have am- 
plified the value of such educational background as follows: 

They [board members] should usually be men of some educational attainment, 
whose experience has been broad and deep enough to give them definite concep- 
tions of the purposes of higher education and the necessary equipment and facili- 
ties to accomplish the desired ends." 

Occasionally such related attitudes as “an enthusiastic and intelligent in- 
terest in the cause of higher education” are stressed.®* McConn has sug- 
gested requiring that board members elected as alumni representatives 
must have had an honor record scholastically while in college, a proposal 
he justified on the grounds that since a real college is "devoted primarily 
to scholarship," "only tho.se who have shown marked devotion to scholar- 
ship should participate in its government."®’’ In general, remarkably 
little effort has been devoted to examining the role of educational back- 
ground in the determination by boards of basic educational issues. Usu- 
ally a college education as a proposed qualification is stated without 
elaboration, reservation, or challenge. Counts’ view as to the possibilities 
of antidemocratic bias resulting from the selective character of higher 
education is most uncommon in the literature. In speaking of boards of 
education of all types, he declares: 

Moreover, so long as formal education at the upper levels remains selective, the 
graduates of the higher institutions will not only tend to exhibit alike the stamp of 
the schools but also tend to engage in the same narrow group of occupation.s and 
thus to form an educational class, a class apart from the masses. Their interests 
will consequently appear to conflict with the interests of the gretit majority of the 
people, and they will be tempted to defend their own interests in the development 
of school programs." 


RESIDENCE 

In contrast to educational requirements, the geographic areas from 
which trustees are to be selected are often prescribed in the basic laws 
and charters of universities. For instance, 8 of the trustees of Princeton 
must be inhabitants of New Jersey, and 3 members of the Northwestern 
board must be residents of lOinois. The boards of the Universities of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Nebraska must contain one trustee from each 
district in the state, the areas usually being defined in terms of congres- 
sional districts.®* Indiana University may not have more than one trustee 
from any one county with the exception of the county in which it is lo- 
cated, from which there may be two members.’’® Similarly, not more than 
one trustee from any congressional district may be appointed to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri board.'” In contrast to these detailed legal specifica- 
tions, the comments of authorities give singularly little attention to resi- 
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dential qualifications and their possible influence on board policy. Occa- 
sionally it is noted briefly that trustees should be geographically distrib- 
uted, or that some should represent the locality in the immediate vicinity 
of the university, or that appointments should be made irrespective of 
sectional considerations. Possibly such more important matters as urban- 
rural orientation and familiarity with state or regional needs are given 
greater consideration in actual seleaions than the widespread silence on 
these issues would suggest. 


FAMILY CONNECTIONS 

Finally, qualifications for board membership conceivably might be 
framed also in terms of family connections. As far as the author is aware, 
however, a kinship relation has been made a formal legal requirement 
for only one trustee of only one of the universities studied, namely Cornell, 
which is required to have on its board the eldest male descendent of Ezra 
Cornell.’^ Likewise, the merits of specific blood or marriage ties as a 
qualification for board membership have seldom been discussed by stu- 
dents of higher education. On the other hand, certain aitics of board 
composition, such as Lundberg and Sinclair, have been outspoken in 
their denunciation of the practice of selecting for trustees members of the 
families of great wealth, for they fear the consequences when the direct 
power that inheres in governing board membership is thus handed to 
"America’s 60 Families.”^* That at times kinship ties with great fortunes 
have been given weight in the selection of trustees would seem obvious 
from a perusal of the names of the 734 trustees studied.'^* Doubtless, some 
authorities could be found who would justify this practice on the grounds 
of its prestige value to the university, the economic support it encourages, 
and its contribution to enhanced public confidence in a society in which 
wealth is held in great esteem, but appointments primarily for family 
reasons certainly would not receive the endorsement of the better scholars 
of higher education. 

No possible fusion of these varying and sometimes sharply divided 
points of view on qualifications for board membership can create an ob- 
jective, scientifically determined, and final yardstick with which to meas- 
ure and judge board composition as it exists in practice. Basic to a deci- 
sion between conflicting opinions is one’s own philosophic frame of ref- 
erence and one's related judgments as to the purposes, values, and ends of 
higher education. Necessarily, each reader must fashion his own yardstick 
and apply it to the task of appraising the facts of actual board composi- 
tion as revealed in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER VII 


OCCUPATIONS OF GOVERNING 
BOARD MEMBERS 


With the development of our industrial civiliaition, the control of 
education has passed from the ministry. This shift of power from 
clergy to laymen is one of the most significant changes which have 
affected American education in the course of a century. This 
change, along with the shift of power from the farm to the city, 
marks the birth of a new civilization, a civilization dominated by 
the interests and ideals of industry, commerce, and finance-GEORCE 
S. Counts.' 


IMPORTANCE OF OCCUPATIONS OF GOVERNING BOARD MEMBERS 

F ew would deny that a person’s occupation is a basic factor in his 
life pattern. The ways in which a job affects the worker are multi- 
tudinous. It determines his standards of income and expenditure. 
It selects his associates during working hours, and often those for his lei- 
sure hours as well. It sets the standards of ability and education of his 
co-workers, determines his working environment, and influences his 
family’s choice of neighborhood and school. Commonly, a person derives 
not only his major income from his job, but also many of his hopes, fears, 
ideas, and ideals. The job can even nullify some of the effects of his 
schooling, as many a distinguished professor will testify from contacts 
with his former students. The similarity of points of view of persons in 
like occupations has often been observed, as for example in the returns 
from polls of public opinion. Although neither complete nor automatic, 
the differentiation of personality patterns along occupational lines is a 
significant and well recognized result of specialization in modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly, university governing board members are among those 
influenced by their means of livelihood. With few exceptions they prob- 
ably spend the most important share of their waking time, interest, and 
effort on their occupations. In comparison, the time they can give to uni- 
versity matters must necessarily be minor. When these men do gather in 
the board room of the university, they cannot leave their occupations, 
with all the associated experiences, feelings, interests, prejudices, and 
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aspirations, on the hatrack outside the door. The banker brings to the 
conference table his economics; the minister, his theology: the manufac- 
turer, his labor union policy. This inevitable influence of a person’s occu- 
pation on his life outlook appears to be recognized to some extent in the 
selection of trustees. For example, the Harvard Alumni Association’s 
standing committee for the nomination of governing board members has 
distributed annually for many yean, along with the ballots, a statement 
of the occupational distribution of continuing members of the board, as 
well as occupational information regarding each candidate. Likewise, the 
charters of many universities provide in some fashion for the inclusion 
of persons from several different vocations, as has been indicated in the 
preceding chapter. The present chapter outlines the occupations of the 
734 trustees studied. Later chapters present evidence of further selectivity 
within these occupations and other data suggestive of the social and eco- 
nomic orientation of these key figures in American higher education. 

COLLECTtON OF OCCUPATIONAL DATA AND METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

Considerable care was exercised in the collection and classification of 
the vocational data for these board members. In hundreds of cases the 
occupation stated in Who's Who in America or on the biographical 
sheets filled in by the trustees themselves was checked with statements of 
occupation in alumni directories, professional directories , city directories, 
and similar sources.^ For the 46 percent of the trustees listed in Poor’s 
Register of Directors a check was made also with this source. Still a fur- 
ther comparison was made with data gathered by the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors respecting the vocations of governing board 
members.® When individuals indicated that they had two occupations, 
ordinarily the one first stated was used.* In a few cases where objective 
evidence revealed an egotistical oventatement of occupation, a suitable 
correction was made. As a result of this intensive search, occupational in- 
formation was found for 98.2 percent of the 734 trustees. Most of the 13 
for whom occupational information could not be located were members 
of state university boards. 

In the basic classification of the occupational data, the procedures used 
by the United States Bureau of the Census were applied in order to per- 
mit comparison with census occupational totals for the United States, 
particularly summaries following a social-economic classification.® Vari- 
ous supplementary reclassifications were also undertaken to secure group- 
ings reasonably comparable with those used in certain other studies,* 
such as that of Counts on boards of education published in igay.t those 
of Lindeman and Coffman on foundation boards,® and the occupational 
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analysis of Who’s Who in America, i934-i935.° In spite of these efforts, 
exact comparability between these studies was not attainable because of 
lack of certainty as to category definitions of other writers, because of dif- 
ferences in institutions and dates, and because of lack of knowledge of 
the composition of the "unknown" categories. Likewise, in some tables, 
only certain groups within the present study are used in comparisons. For 
example, trustees of foundations are compared only with board members 
of nongovernmental universities, and trustees studied by Counts, only 
with male members of state university boards. With a few exceptions, 
statistical comparisons with the findings of Clark, Calhoun, and Leighton 
are not feasible.'® 

The findings of these several analyses are presented in Tables 5 through 
la. For the convenience of the reader, the textual discussion of the find- 
ings is organized around specific occupations. 

PROPRIETORS, MANAGERS, AND OFFICIALS 

Membenhip on the boards of these 30 universities proved to be divided 
about equally between the professions on the one hand, and proprietors, 
managers, and officials on the other. The latter were predominantly en- 
gaged in business and finance. The details for the various specific busi- 
ness and related occupations are reviewed first; these are followed by 
facts for the various professions. At the close of the chapter, inclusive fig- 
ures for business and the professions as a whole are presented. In the 
main, comments reflecting the author’s judgment as to the social impli- 
cations of the findings are reserved for the final chapter. 

Bankers, Brokers, and Financiers 

Within the business group, bankers, brokers, and financiers formed 
one of the two largest subgroups, constituting in all 15.4 percent of the 
734 trustees studied. In disproportionately large numbers, bankers from 
the great nationally prominent banks had been selected. This occupa- 
tional group was about twice as numerous relatively on nongovernmental 
university boards as on state boards. Each of the 16 private university 
boards studied included at least one banker, broker, or financier; in fact, 
men from these financial vocations constituted 10 percent or more of the 
membership of 14 of these 16 boards. California Institute of Technology, 
with 39 percent from this occupation, ranked highest in this respect. In 
contrast to these nongovernmental universities, 5 of the 14 state university 
boards included no bankers at all, while the average for these state insti- 
tutions was less than 10 percent. 

In the perspective provided by comparisons with other groups, the high 
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proportion of bankers, especially on private university boards, is even 
more striking. For example, the percentage of bankers on nongovern- 
mental boards is substantially higher than on the foundation boards 
studied by Lindeman and Coffman— and this in spite of the obvious need 
of foundations for counsel m the handling of large investments, a need 
that would seem at least equal to that of private universities. Published 
data do not permit a specific comparison with the proportion of bankers 
selected for Who's Who in America, 1934-1935, but it is significant that 
all representatives of trade, industry, and business combined formed 
hardly a higher percent of all eminent persons listed in that directory 
than did the banking group alone on nongovernmental university 
boards. More specific comparison is possible with the adult working popu- 
lation of the country; in this case the banking group is found to be 53 
times as prominent numerically on these 30 boards as among the general 
working population. 

Significant also is the phenomenal rise of bankers in board member- 
ship during the last three-quarters of a century. McGrath reported that 
on the nongovernmental boards that he studied bankers rose from 4.6 per- 
cent in i860 to 20.3 percent in 1930. Likewise, on the state boards be 
analyzed, bankers increased from 4.4 percent in i860 to a high point of 
22.2 percent in 1910, after which there was a decline to 13.0 percent in 
1930. For both types of institutions these long-term increases were the 
largest reported for any business occupation. Since the differences be- 
tween Nearing's findings for the banking group in 1917 and those for 
this study as of 1934-35 are also consistent with these trends, there can be 
little doubt as to the growing participation of bankers and financiers in 
the policy functions of university governing boards. 

Manufacturers and Manufacturing Officials 

The manufacturing entrepreneurs and executives— the owners and the 
officials— were equally as prominent on the boards of these 30 leading 
universities as were the bankers and financiers. These two types of cap- 
tains of industry together formed 15.5 percent of the membership of these 
boards, a percentage almost as high as that for all eminent persons from 
trade, industry, and business listed in Who’s Who in America. In contrast, 
manufacturers constituted only about 5 percent of the foundation boards 
studied by Lindeman and Coffman, and only one-quarter of one percent 
of the general working population. Consequently, they provided 44 times 
as many members on these university boards, and roughly 20 times as 
many members on the foundation boards, as they did among the total 
working population. Within this manufacturing group, owners were 
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about 3 times as numerous as officials. The enterprises represented were 
usually large and powerful. They included, for example, United States 
Steel, duPont, General Electric, and General Motors. The proportion of 
manufacturing officials was slightly higher on nongovernmental boards 
than on state boards, but the difference was much less conspicuous than 
in the case of bankers. Individual universities differed widely in the pro- 
portion of manufacturing leaders chosen for board membership. Wash- 
ington University, the University of Kansas, and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology ranked highest in this respect, all having 30 percent or 
more from this group, while Catholic University, and the Universities of 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and Virginia included no manufacturers whatso- 
ever on their boards. Trends for the manufacturing group were not sepa- 
rately studied by McGrath, hut his findings did indicate that business 
men as a whole in all decades between i860 and 1930 had constituted 
between one-fifth and two-fifths of the trustees of both private and state 
institutions. The business men, the bankers, and the lawyers together 
constituted such a high percentage of total board membership in all these 
decades that by acting in concert they readily could have controlled most 
board decisions throughout this period. 

Other Types of Business Leaders 

In addition to the bankers and manufacturers, various miscellaneous 
types of business leaders contributed to the total in the following percent- 
ages: dealers and transportation officials, 5.9; insurance officials, 1.6; real 
estate officials, 1.1; and other business men, 2.0. The composition of the 
group of 43 dealers and transportation officials illustrates again the type 
of business leader chosen for these boards. Eleven held positions of first- 
rate importance in transportation or communication organizations; 7 
were wholesale dealers, importers, or exporters; and the other 25 were 
merchants or merchandising executives. None was a small tradesman or 
storekeeper of the type commonly found in the general population. The 
group "real estate officials" includes some of doubtful classification, as 
for example: (1) a trustee describing his occupation as "fanning and real 
estate,” (2) a trustee reporting his occupation as "real estate and bank- 
ing” and "capitalist,” (3) a corporation president who was also president 
of a land company and a railroad, a co-receiver of another railroad, and 
director of a third railroad, and (4) an ex-govemor of New York, then 
president of Empire State, Inc., and active in management of the Empire 
State Building. Among those in the "other" category were such men as 
the following: the president of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, a key 
production official in the Shell Oil Co., another oil company president. 
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the president of one of the largest copper producing firms, another min- 
ing company president, the head of the Consolidation Coal Co,, and four 
heads of construction firms. Among the miscellaneous business occupa- 
tions, both ±e subclass for dealers and transportation officials and that 
for real estate officials reflected the usual tendency for the business men 
to be relatively more numerous on the private university boards than on 
state boards. The dealers and transportation officials and the insurance 
officials shared with the bankers and manufacturers the distinction of 
greater representation on university boards than on foundation boards. 
All these miscellaneous business groups were more numerous on univer- 
sity boards than in the general working population; the contrasts were 
the greatest, however, for the insurance and real estate officials.tt Other 
comparisons and deductions as to trends are precluded by the lack of 
similar classifications in most other studies.'^ 

Public Officials 

In view of the public nature of modem universities, the representation 
of public officials on these boards is of particular significance. Their ac- 
tual proportion among the trustees studied, however, was only 4.9 percent 
-a figure lower than that for bankers, for manufacturers, for dealers and 
transportation officials, for the legal profession, and for the clergy. Of the 
total of 36 public officials included, 17 were university trustees ex officio 
and held membership largely because of provisions in the university char- 
ters. Eight were governors; one, a lieutenant governor; one, a speaker of 
the state legislative assembly; and 7, state superintendents of public 
schools. As would be expected, public officials were almost twice as com- 
mon relatively on boards of state universities as on those of nongovern- 
mental institutions. In spite of prevailing ex officio provisions, however, 
public officials were only slightly more numerous proportionately on non- 
governmental boards than on foundation boards. Among all the 30 uni- 
versity boards, they formed hardly a larger proportion than in the general 
list of eminent persons in Who’s Who in America. Nevertheless, they were 
ag times as numerous relatively as in the general population. Unfortu- 
nately no information on trends is available. 


Farmers 

In contrast to the bankers and manufacturers, fanners were conspicu- 
ous by their almost complete absence. Of the 734 trustees, only 7, or one 
percent, could be classed as farmers. These all belonged to the owner 
class, no farm tenants having been selected as board members. Only one of 
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the 493 trustees of nongovernmental university boards was a farmer. In 
addition, this farmer was also a director of a bank and an insurance com- 
pany, and became a university trustee— and that for one year only— by vir- 
tue of filling another office which carried with it an ex officio seat on the 
university boardi The other six farmers belonged to state university 
boards, where in some cases representation of fanners was required by 
law. These farmers, together with public officials, composed the only 
managerial groups with distinctly larger representation on state than on 
private university boards. One representative of agriculture, in reply to 
an inquiry from the author, described himself as "about the least of pos- 
sible university trustees" and summarized his role during his short term 
on the board as follows: 

During that year I attended all meetings, dutifully voted "Yes" as expected, and 
incidentally ate some excellent luncheons in good company. I enjoyed the experi- 
ence, but a short time as ex officio member is hardly worth while counting. In fact 
I do not think you will wish to count such a one at all.” 

Noteworthy also is the fact that all 7 trustees classed as farmers were 
members of boards of institutions offering curricula in agriculture. Not 
more than one farmer was on any one such board and 4 institutions offer- 
ing curricula in agriculture had no farmer on their controlling board.“ 
This situation leads one to recall Counts' tabulation in 1927 of the com- 
position of 8 boards controlling state agricultural colleges. His analysis 
showed that 26 percent of the board members of these colleges were from 
agricultural pursuits, 28 percent from professional service, and 32 per- 
cent from the proprietary group, exclusive of agricultural service.*' The 
percentage of farmers for the 11 institutions included in the present study 
with curricula in agriculture was much more extreme, only 7 of the 245 
board members, or 3 percent, being farmers. 

Further light on the relative position of farmers on these boards is pro- 
vided by several comparisons. The foundation boards were reported by 
both Lindeman and Coffman to contain no farmers, a pattern suggestive 
of that for private university boards in this study. Likewise in Who’s 
Who in America, eminent persons from agriculture were listed in exactly 
the same small proportion that characterized farmers on these 30 univer- 
sity boards. This small percentage was, of course, a marked contrast to the 
proportion of farmers in the nation, for in this country in 1930 fanners 
were nearly twice as numerous as were all other proprietary and man- 
agerial workers combined. Although constituting nearly 8 percent of the 
workers in the nation, farmers provided only one percent of the trustees 
of these leading universities. In contrast, the ratio of the percentage of 
bankers on these boards to the percentage of bankers in the nation was 408 
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times as high as that for farmers, that for manufacturers 338 times as high, 
and that for public officials 223 times as high. 

Moreover, the trends with respect to the inclusion of farmers on uni- 
versity boards have not been such as to give encouragement to those who 
believe in the social importance of representation for agricultural pur- 
suits. In i860, 15.2 percent of the governing board members of state edu- 
cational institutions studied by McGrath were farmers, but by 1930 the 
figure was only 8.7. On boards of nongovernmental institutions, the per- 
centage shrank from 2.1 to 0.2 over the same period. Percentages for this 
study for 1934-35 lower than those quoted by McGrath for 1930. 

Also, they were considerably lower than Nearing’s findings for 1917, 
Clark’s findings for a similar period and Counts’ findings for 1926, al- 
though part or all of these differences might be due to differences in the 
institutions studied. In fact, findings for this study approach closely the 
complete absence of farmers reported by Calhoun for the sample of trus- 
tees that he analyzed. This progressive displacement of farmers by busi- 
ness leaders has proceeded despite the increasing number of farmers who 
are graduates of state university agricultural courses, despite the high pro- 
portion of the nation's children and university students of farm origin, and 
despite the well-known power of farm organizations in state and national 
politics. 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONS 
Lawyeis and Judges 

By far the largest professional group and also the largest single occupa- 
tional group on the boards studied was the legal profession— the lawyers 
and the judges-Who accounted for more than a quarter of the 734 gov- 
erning board members. Together they constituted more than half of all 
professional workers on these boards and outnumbered any other single 
profession 4 to 1. Thirty-nine percent of the state university trustees be- 
longed to this profession and- 20 percent of nongovernmental board 
members. Every one of the 30 boards included at least one member from 
this profession— the only occupational group so universally included in 
membership. Sixteen of the boards included 25 percent or more from this 
profession; 4, 50 percent or more; and one, 75 percent. The type of lawyer 
selected is suggested by the fact that 2i of the group were officers or di- 
rectors of one or more of the 400 largest corporations of the nation; it, 
of 2 or more such businesses; and 6, of 3 or more. The legal profession 
was slightly more numerous on nongovernmental boards than on founda- 
tion boards as portrayed by Lindeman and by Coffman. It was more than 
twice as numerous on these univenity boards as in Who's Who in 
America and 125 times as numerous as among the general working popu- 
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lation— the highest comparative ratio found for any occupational group 
on these boards. 

As contrasted with business men and bankers, lawyers have maintained 
for a long period a prominent role in the government of both private 
and state universities. With few exceptions all studies have shown lawyers 
to be the largest occupational group on state university boards. Mc- 
Grath's findings indicate that the proportion in this profession on the 
state university boards he studied has been rising each decade since 1910 
from a low at that time of about S4 percent. For his sample of nongov- 
ernmental boards, McGrath's data show that the proportion of lawyers 
reached a high point of nearly 27 percent in igso and declined somewhat 
the following decade. At the beginning of each ten-year period since i8go, 
lawyers, in combination with business men and bankers, never consti- 
tuted less than 60 percent of either these private or these state university 
boards-a clear majority. 


Clergymen 

Among the professions the ministry ranked second to the legal profes- 
sion in numbers on these boards. Of the 734 board members studied, 48, 
or 6.6 percent, were clergymen, of whom more than half were bishops or 
archbishops. Twenty-nine of these 48 were Catholic clergymen and 19, 
npn-Catholic. All the sg Catholic priests belonged to the governing board 
of Catholic University, where they outnumbered the laity approximately 
3 to 1. The Northwestern University board was the only other with a sub- 
stantial number of ministers. Representation of the clergy on the remain- 
ing boards was small. Eight of the 16 nongovernmental boards and 1 1 of 
14 state university boards included no representation from the ministry. 
Altogether, the clergymen constituted about 9 percent of the membership 
of these nongovernmental boards, but only about one percent of these 
state university boards. Moreover, representation of the clergy appeared 
to have little relation to the extent of advancd study of religion in the 
universities governed by these boards. Of the zoi earned doctorates in 
religion granted by these 30 institutions during the preceding decade, 112 
were awarded by the University of Chicago, although that board included 
only one minister; another 54 were awarded by Yale, which likewise had 
only one minister on its board. Catholic University, on the other hand, 
with 29 priests on its board, awarded only 3 such advanced degrees in re- 
ligion during these 10 years.*’ 

In spite of these generally low proportions, the clergymen were some- 
what more numerous on the 16 nongovernmental boards than on the 
boards of American foundations as analyzed by Lindeman and Coff- 
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man.i^ and were 35 times as numerous relatively on the 30 boards as a 
whole than in the general population. On the other hand, the propor- 
tion of ministers listed in Who's Who in America was almost half again 
as great as on these 30 boards. 

In historical retrospect the proportion of clergymen on these university 
boards appears relatively low. McGrath found that in i860 clergymen 
composed 39 percent of the trustees of the nongovernmental institutions 
he studied. At that time no other occupational group rivalled in size these 
churchmen, the business men and bankers constituting together only ay 
percent. The decline in the proportion of the clergy on these boards since 
that date has been marked and consistent.^’ However, even in the earliest 
years before the passage of the Morrill Act, the secular nature of state uni- 
versity boards was very pronounced, as was indicated by McGrath's find- 
ings that in i860 only 4 percent of the trustees of the 5 state boards he 
studied were clergymen. By 193a even this small percentage had shrunk 
to half its size in i860. In general this study confirms the findings of both 
McGrath and Nearing as to the low proportion of ministers characteris- 
tic of recent university boards as contrasted with boards in the preceding 
century. 


Educators 

The small proportion of professional educators on the boards of these 
30 leading universities would appear to accord with the commonly held 
theory that all educational experts should be excluded from membership 
on boards controlling educational policy. Of the 734 board members, 
only 34, or 4.6 percent, were classified as educators. All but 3*’ of these 
were on the boards of nongovernmental universities. The selective process 
operating in the appointment of these educators is illustrated by a review 
of some characteristics of the educators on these boards. Fifteen of the 34 
from this profession were university presidents,’” iz of whom owed their 
membership to an ex officio relationship to their board. Although 11 
other educators in the group were classed as "university professors," none 
of these had been named to these boards by their colleagues. Rather 8 
were selected by the incumbent board members by the process of co- 
option, and z others were elected by alumni.” Their median age as of De- 
cember 31, 1934 was 66 yean. Moreover, these 11 "professon" were not 
academic professon in the usual sense. Five were holding or had held im- 
portant administrative posts in the univenity of which they were then a 
trustee, and 5 others were holding or had held similar posts ebewhere in 
higher education. These positions were in z cases presidencies of institu- 
tions of higher education; in one, a presidency of a college board of trus- 
tees; in 3 others, a vice presidency; and in 5 others, deanships. The other 
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8 of the 54 “educators” were technically classed as “teachers.” Actually, 7 
were headmasters of private secondary schools and the other was the re- 
tired principal of Qassical High Schod in Providence, R. I. Thus of the 
34, none was a classroom teacher in the usual sense at the time of this 
study. 

The proportion of professional educators on these boards, namely 4.6 
percent, was in most cases lower than the findings of Nearing and Mc- 
Grath for the universities they studied. In comparison with certain exter- 
nal yardsticks, the proportion of educators on these university boards was 
also definitely low. For example, Lindeman reported that 16.6 percent of 
foundation board members were educators, and Coffman, 17.7 percent. 
These proportions, about 2.7 times as high as for these university boards, 
characterized foundation boards in spite of the remoteness from educa- 
tion of much of the work of foundations. When compared with state uni- 
versity boards only, the foundation boards were found to contain about 
14 times as high a proportion of educators as these boards. Educators 
listed in Who’s Who in America comprised 19.3 percent of the persons 
of eminence listed, an even higher proportion than characterized founda- 
tion boards. In fact, the boards of these 30 leading institutions of higher 
learning contained even fewer persons proportionately who could be 
classified as “teachers” than did the total group of the nation's workers in 
1930. On the other hand, college and university presidents and professors 
were 44 times as numerous relatively on these boards as in the general 
working population. 

Trends with respect to educattws on state boards apparently differ 
sharply from those for private university boards. McGrath reported a de- 
cline in the proportion of educators on state boards from 16.1 percent in 
1870 to 4.4 in 1930, as compared with an increase for privately controlled 
boards from 6.8 to 10.0 for the same period. In view of the type of educa- 
tor found on nongovernmental university boards in the present study, 
however, the significance of the rise as an indication of increased partici- 
pation in university government by teachers in the usual sense is ques- 
tionable. 


Other Professional Persons 

The other professions contributed only a small share of the board 
members of these 30 leading universities. The medical profession— the 
physicians and surgeons— composed 3.5 percent; engineers, a.3; authors, 
editors, and reporters, 1.4; and other professional workers, 4.6. Within 
the category of “authors, editors, and reporters," only 3 could be classified 
as authors in the literary sense, and of these none gave his time exclu- 
sively to writing. Four othen styled themselves "publicists” and 3 were 
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editon. The group of miscellaneous professions consisted of G university 
business administrators, 5 librarians or museum officials, 5 architects, s 
dentists, 2 astronomers, 2 physical scientists, one church official, one mis- 
sionary official, one historian, one hospital administrator, one land title 
abstractor, one tester of pure bred cattle, one pension fund seaetary, one 
civic association manager, one unpaid leader in social betterment work, 
one choir director, one grange official, and one labor union official who 
was formerly a cutter in a shoe factory. Artists and poets were entirely 
missing from these boards and music was represented only by one woman 
choir director. Significant also was the total absence of professional so- 
ciologists, economists, psychologists, political scientists, social workers, 
and social welfare administrators. Selectivity within each professional 
group was again apparent. Eighty-eight percent of the engineers, for ex- 
ample, were officers or directors, or both of business enterprises, and 2 
from the literary professions were also university presidents. Many in 
other groups also held important business offices that their general pro- 
fessional classification fails to indicate. 

Apparently any efforts exerted to appoint board members belonging 
to the professions in which the institution offered specialized insuruction 
were not effective. Physicians and surgeons, for example, constituted only 
4 percent of the board members of the universities conducting approved 
medical colleges,®^ while 8 universities with approved medical schools had 
no physician or surgeon on their controlling board. Of the *4 universi- 
ties studied that had such schools of medicine, only 5 had more than one 
trustee from the medical profession, and only Harvard and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota had as many as 5. Likewise, engineers comprised less 
than 6 percent of the board members of the two technological institutions 
included in the study, namely Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
California Institute of Technology. 

In comparison with other groups, representation of these various pro- 
fessions on the university boards appears low. Foundation boards, for 
instance, contained on the average a larger proportion from these profes- 
sions than did these boards. Similarly, persons of eminence from these 
professions were considerably more numerous in Who’s Who in America 
than on these boards, especially editors, authors, and newspaper writers. 
Conversely, these professional groups appeared in much larger propor- 
tions on these boards than among workers of all types in the nation, al- 
though the contrast was clearly less marked than for bankers and lawyers. 
Since these “other” professions have always formed only a very small 
minority on university boards, reliable conclusions as to trends are diffi- 
cult. Possibly engineen have increased slightly on the boards of private 
institutions, and physicians, on state boards. 
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HOMEMAKERS 

The relative absence of homemakers on these boards was conspicuous. 
They furnished only la members to the 30 boards, or 1.6 percent of the 
membership. Eleven of these women were on state boards, of which they 
constituted 4.6 percent of the membership. Privately controlled boards 
included only one homemaker, or a mere 0.2 percent of their member- 
ship. While only one of the t6 nongovernmental boards thus included a 
homemaker, 6 of the 1 2 state boards, principally in states contiguous to 
Lake Michigan, included one or more. Nevertheless, homemakers com- 
posed 36.8 percent of the workers of the nation as defined for purposes of 
this discussion. In relation to their numbers in the population, the busi- 
ness groups provided too times as many members to university boards as 
did homemakers, and the professional group 325 times as many. This 
small representation of the homemaking group on university boards is 
confirmed by the findings of both McGrath and Nearing, while Mc- 
Grath's trend data show that even these small numbers represent an in- 
crease over the proportions in earlier decades. In i860 and 1870 neither 
the private nor the state univenity boards he studied included any home- 
makers whatsoever. 


OTHER WORKLRS 

All other occupational groups in the nation were completely without 
direct representation on these 30 boards, unless perchance some of the 13 
trustees whose occupations were not found followed these vocations. The 
absent groups, using Edward’s terminology, are referred to in Table 8 as 
"clerks and kindred workers,” “skilled workers and foremen," "semi- 
skilled workers,” and "unskilled workers.” Together they constituted 46.9 
percent of all workers in the nation in 1930. This seemingly complete 
omission on governing boards of members of lower social-economic strata 
prevailed in spite of a Wisconsin statute stating that, of the members of 
the boards of Regents of the Univenity of Wisconsin, at least "two shall 
be engaged in the manual trades."^ Since 2 of the 13 trustees whose oc- 
cupations were not ascertained belonged to the Wisconsin Board, it is 
possible that they did follow manual trades and thus met this legal re- 
quirement— or conceivably some here classified as "proprietors, managers, 
and officials" were considered by the Wisconsin Governor to have been 
engaged in a manual trade at the time of appointment.^ One labor 
union official, a trustee originally appointed by a Farmer-Labor governor, 
was found on the Minnesota board, but under the adopted procedures 
he was classified as an official. All other investigators without exception 
have also found that members of these occupations of lower economic 
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status and social prestige were effectively excluded from membership on 
governing boards. 


THE GENERAL PICTURE 

When the specific occupations were grouped under several major classi- 
fications, the proportion of trustees from the professions was found to be 
approximately equal to that from the proprietary and managerial occu- 
pations. On state university boards, however, the professions were in the 
majority, while on private university boards, this place was held by pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials. On lo of the i6 nongovernmental uni- 
versity boards, the total proprietary group equalled or exceeded the total 
professional group, but on 1 1 of the 14 state university boards, profes- 
sional persons exceeded the proprietary and managerial. The proportion 
from the professions on all 30 boards combined, namely 49.2 percent, was 
substantially below the 63 percent reported for foundation boards by 
previous investigators, as well as below the 61 percent of professional per- 
sons among the eminent persons listed in Who's Who in America. The 
comparative picture for proprietors, managers, and officials (principally 
business leaders) was the reverse. Both the professional group and 'the 
proprietors, managers, and officials were present in proportions greatly 
in excess of the percentages that they constitute of Ae general popula- 
tion. In 1930 professional persons formed only 3.8 percent of all workers, 
and proprietors, managers, and officials, only 12.5. In all probability, 
these facts greatly understate the dominance of business leaders on these 
boards, for at least 47 percent of the trustees classed as professional per- 
sons were also officers or directors of business enterprises, as were 89 per- 
cent of the proprietors, managers, and officials. If professional persons 
holding those positions were reclassified as business men, the proportion 
of business men on these university boards would be increased to 71 per- 
cent. Similarly, if lawyers alone were added to the proprietary and man- 
agerial group, with which their activities and outlook very often identify 
them, the proportion of business men would likewise be raised to 71 per- 
cent. 

This concentration of business leaders on university governing boards, 
also consistently reported by other investigators, appears to have been 
progressively accentuated during the last eight decades. According to 
McGrath’s findings, business men and bankers on boards of nongovern- 
mental institutions jumped from 27.4 percent in i860 to 52.2 in iggo, 
while the 5 professions combined declined from 70.0 percent to 46.5. If 
lawyers are added to business men and bankers, the increase for the com- 
bined business-legal group was from 48.0 percent to 73.6 during the same 
period. For state universities, a lesser decline for the 5 professions was 
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reported and a lesser inaease for business men and bankers, but the direc- 
tion of the trend was similar until 1910, after which a decline in the pro- 
portion of business men on these 5 boards appeared.®* That the long- 
term rise of bankers, business men, and lawyers to positions of dominance 
on university boards is a phenomenon of considerable historical signifi- 
cance has been pointed out by Counts in the statement quoted at the be- 
ginning of this chapter. The social implications of this inaease are con- 
sidered further in the final chapter. 

An inevitable consequence of the dominance of business men and law- 
yers on these hoards was the small number of members of other occupa- 
tions. Homemakers were chosen for these boards only in very small num- 
bers and persons following manual or clerical trades, evidently not at 
all. If one adds farmers to these occupations with little or no representa- 
tion, it becomes apparent that 91.5 percent of the nation's workers to- 
gether furnished but 8.6 percent of the trustees of these 30 leading uni- 
versities. 

This picture of these key governing boards in terms of the occupations 
of their members is supplemented in the succeeding chapters with in- 
formation on the incomes of these members, their business connections, 
age, sex, residence, length of service, type of board membership held, and 
other matters. Together these facts provide a much more significant pic- 
ture of the social and economic composition of these go boards than can 
be pieced together with data on occupation alone. 



CHAPTER Vlll 


INCOMES OF GOVERNING BOARD MEMBERS 


Beginning with a knowledge of the mount of income received, and 
allowing for a small percentage of exceptions, it is possible to pic- 
ture the social circles in which the individuals move. . , .-Paul H. 

Nysihom.' 

IMPORTANCE OF INCOMES OF GOVERNING BOARD MEMBERS 

I NCOME, LIKE OCCUPATION, IS 311 important determinant of social and 
economic status. As Nystrom has indicated, in most cases the income 
a man receives provides a reliable basis for predicting the social 
circles in which he moves. His experiences in these social circles, together 
with his related joh activities and connections, influence to a significant 
degree his opinions on political parties, candidates, and public issues of 
all types. This association between income level and opinion has been 
repeatedly demonstrated in the returns from public opinion polls,* and 
serves to illustrate the commonly observed relation between income 
levels and thought and action patterns in general. Because of this rela- 
tion, income data provide a further important clue to the social-economic 
orientation of the trustees of these leading universities. Moreover, such 
data serve as objective evidence of the type of selection within occupa- 
tional groups operating in the choice of trustees for these institutions. 
An intensive search was therefore undertaken for data on the incomes of 
these 734 trustees. 

SOURCES AND COMPLETENESS OF INCOME DATA 

Net Taxable Incomes 

Limited data on net taxable incomes were obtained from newspaper 
lists of federal income-tax assessments. In accordance with an act of Con- 
gress, the Collectors of Internal Revenue made available in September 
1925 at their district offices information on the sums paid or payable by 
individuals as federal income taxes for 1924. A few weeks later the public 
was barred from access to this information, but in the meantime certain 
newspapers had obtained and published lists of taxpayers’ names, to- 
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gether with the amount of income tax for each, a figure from which their 
net taxable income could be calculated. Similarly, in September 1984, 
information as to income-tax payments was opened to the public, but at 
that time regulations and conditions surrounding release effectively 
thwarted many inquiries, especially when knowledge of the tax payments 
of a number of persons was sought. At no other time during the present 
century has information on the federal income-tax payments of so many 
individuals been available to the public. 

For purposes of this study, this information in newspaper files was in- 
complete in two important respects: In the first place, net taxable in- 
comes, as declared on federal income-tax returns at that time, represented 
net income after numerous deductions and omissions-sometimes sub- 
stantial— had been made, as for example, the omission of income from 
tax-exempt securities, salaries paid by state and local governments, and 
the rental value of real estate and other property owned and used by 
the taxpayer and his family. Among persons of wealth the net taxable 
income is in many cases only the residue declared after omissions, deduc- 
tions, avoidances, and evasions have occurred.^ Secondly, publication of 
these tax assessments was very incomplete. Apparently in many internal 
revenue districts no newspapers published income-tax payments, while 
in all others only selected lists were printed, sometimes without indica- 
tion of the basis of selection. Sometimes the names and payments of 
some small taxpayers were published when obviously many who paid 
equally small sums, as well as an important number who paid somewhat 
larger sums, had been omitted. The longest and most complete lists 
found were those in the New York Times, September 1-13, 1985. This 
newspaper claimed that it printed the names and payments of more 
than 50,000 taxpayers, or somewhat less than one-tenth of the number 
of federal income-tax returns filed in New York City. For that city it 
claimed to have published the names of practically all taxpayers whose 
1984 income tax amounted to more than $500 (and whose net taxable 
incomes, therefore, were above $14,000) and for approximately 80 other 
cities, similar information for taxpayers whose tax amounted to more 
than $10,000 (and whose net taxable incomes, therefore, were above 
$65,000). 

In spite of the incompleteness of this information in these two im- 
portant respects, the decision to search these newspaper files was made 
since no more complete information on incomes was publicly available. 
Addresses of these trustees for the year 1924 were first obtained and then 
used to group the trustees by internal revenue districts. The files of news- 
papers published in various districts in that year were then hunted down 
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and searched. Altogether, the files of 67 newspapers were examined, with 
usable lists being found in 27. Since the lists were often either partially 
or wholly unalphabctizcd, this task was especially arduous, for in such 
instances many or all names in a district had to be kept in mind con- 
stantly during the search. Inevitably some omissions must have resulted, 
as, for example, when trustees maintained legal residences for tax pur- 
poses elsewhere than at their usual place of residence. In spite of these 
unintended omissions, the highly selective and spotty character of the 
lists, and their complete lack in certain districts, income-tax payments 
were discovered for 207 of the 734 trustees, payments from higher income 
brackets undoubtedly being found relatively more frequently than those 
from the lower brackets. 

From this tax information the net taxable incomes of these 207 board 
members were computed using the tax law for that year as a basis and 
assuming that all trustees were married, but without dependents. This 
procedure resulted in a conservative estimate of income since other 
available data indicated that at least 137 of this group had children, and 
that 70 had 3 or more, while only 26 of the 207, so far as was known, 
had neither wives nor children. When separate tax returns were filed by 
husband and wife, the net taxable incomes for each were computed and 
then combined and regarded as the income of the trustee in question- 
whether husband or wife— since the dividing of sources of income be- 
tween husband and wife, and the filing of separate tax returns by each 
is a common device for reducing taxes on large incomes. 

Unfortunately the income estimates pertained to the year 1924, a de- 
cade earlier than the date of focus of this study. However, the year 1924 
possibly is less undesirable than might first appear, for apparently it was 
a normal year in respect to the national income level. A study by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research showed 1924 to have been 
slightly above the mean and slightly below the median national income for 
the period igig through 1935.^ Moreover, the incomes reported for the 
year 1924 may be thought of as indicative in one sense of the general in- 
come level of these 207 trustees at the time they first became board mem- 
bers, for slightly more of them took office after the end of that year than be- 
fore that time.' Probably, if the interpretations of readers are confined to 
those consistent with the limitations of the data, no great misinterpretation 
of the income level of these trustees relative to that of gainful workers in 
general will occur. 

Salaries 

To supplement these estimates of net taxable incomes, information on 
salaries was assembled wherever feasible. The sources used included; (1) 
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the Securities and Exchange Qtmmission file of the salaries and other 
remuneration paid officers and directors of corporations with securities 
listed on national exchanges, (a) the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee record of corporation salaries of $15,000 and over, held open to the 
public for some years, ° (3) public documents listing the salaries of public 
officials, and (4) the Salary Directory.'' Resort to these sources netted 
salary figures for 158 trustees for dates approximately in the middle 
1930’s.® The group must be assumed, of course, to be biased through the 
inclusion of a considerably greater proportion of trustees receiving high 
salaries than of trustees receiving more modest remuneration. On the 
other hand, at these income levels, salaries considerably understate in- 
come because of the omission of dividends, interest, rents, royalties, etc. 
Since income-tax data were also available for 63 of those for whom sal- 
ary figures were located, the total group for whom net taxable incomes 
or salaries, or both, were found, numbered 30a. 

The existence of both salary and net taxable income data for 63 of 
these trustees provides a rough clue to the effect on the findings of the 
decade difEmnce in the dates of these two types of data. The average 
net taxable income of these 63 trustees in 1924 was $157,000, while their 
average salary alone in the middle thirties was $155,000. Sinc( the occu- 
pational distribution of this group and the corporation connections of 
its members indicated that practically all had important proprietary in- 
terests, and since the salary data in these 63 instances did not include re- 
muneration paid by more than one employer, or income of other types, 
such as dividends, interest, rents, and royalties, one must assume that the 
average net taxable income of these 63 persons, dated roughly about 
1935, must have exceeded considerably the corresponding average for 
iga4.*Tn fact, the 1935 salary figures alone for 28 of the 63 individuals 
exceeded the total 1924 net taxable income figures for the same individ- 
uals. Since both national income as a whole and per capita real income 
declined between these dates,'® this observation is consistent with the 
trend noted by economists toward the accentuation of inequalities of 
income during that decade." The data are inadequate, however, to 
warrant the assumption that the trustees as a whole fared similarly well 
with respect to income." In fact, no satisfactory means exist for compar- 
ing the economic status of the group of known net taxable income with 
the group of known salary. 

Other Possible Sources 

Various other data regarding income and wealth might have been 
used, but in most instances they were relatively unavailable except at pro- 
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hibitive cost. In this connection consideration was given to the purchase 
of the services of Dun 8: Bradstreet, Inc., and an experimental test of 
this procedure was made. Because of the very high cost of this method 
and weaknesses observed in the experimental returns, it was abandoned, 
although some information garnered from the test was used. Likewise, 
the yield from specific securities owned could have been calculated in 
the case of officers or directors of listed corporations and beneficial own- 
ers of more than to percent of any registered security, but again the 
findings were judged too costly in time. Commissions and bonuses, where 
discovered, were regarded as being part of salaries paid. Further income 
information could also have been obtained from the records of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals, and the first 53 names on an alpha- 
betical list of the trustees’ names were actually checked against these 
records. Of this sample, 15 percent were found to have filed appeals, with 
a number admitting incomes in the half-million-dollar income bracket. 
An examination of several cases revealed that the use of those data 
would be further complicated by the differences in years covered, and 
that, in relation to later years, the 1924 figures already obtained were 
very conservative. As a result, the data from the Board of Tax Appeals 
were not i^tilized. It is unfortunate that a more complete record of the 
incomes of these trustees was not available within the practical limits 
of time and cost, but with care in analysis and interpretation, the acces- 
sible data, though fragmentary, add significant information on the social- 
economic status of these trustees. 

INCOME FINDINGS 

Basic Income Facts for 302 Board Members 

The 207 governing board members whose 1924 net taxable incomes 
were ascertained constituted 28 percent of the trustees studied. For an 
additional 95, or 13 percent, for whom tax information was lacking, 
salaries were found for a period about a decade later. Thus important 
income information— although undoubtedly incomplete— was available 
for 302 different trustees, or 41 percent of the total. Distributions and 
averages are presented in Table 13. Since the net taxable income figures 
were more complete than the salary figures both as a picture of the in- 
come of individuals and in group coverage, salary data for trustees for 
whom tax information was also found were omitted in this and other 
tables on income. 

As an examination of Table 13 indicates, nearly half of the 734 trus- 
tees of the 30 leading universities were persons of considerable privilege 
in the present economic system, at least with regard to the incomes they 
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received. For 19*4, the only year for which data could be found, the net 
taxable incomes discovered averaged $102,000, while half the trustees with 
known taxable incomes reported $53,000 or more. If, in the absence of 
comparable information for the remaining 527 trustees, the incomes of 
all others were assumed to have been zero, the total received by these 
207 trustees in that year, if divided equally among all, would have av- 
eraged over $27,500. Moreover, concerning 95 of the remaining trustees 
assumed in this estimate to have been without income, it is known that 
they received salaries a decade later averaging $49,000 a year, and that 
half of the 95 received $27,000 or over. If the total known salaries of these 
95 for the later period were added to the known incomes for 1924, the 
average for all would have been raised to $35,000 per trustee, even though 
432 of the 734 were still assumed to have received no income whatsoever. 
Since obviously the other 432 did receive in most cases at least com- 
fortable incomes, the $35,000 figure is clearly a gross underestimate of 
the average economic status of these trustees. The sprinkling of exceed- 
ingly high incomes among the group is also significant. Eight net tax- 
able incomes and 2 salaries were $500,000 or over, and 47 more net 
taxable incomes and 3 salaries fell between $100,000 and $500,000. In con- 
trast, only 5 with known taxable incomes or known salaries fell in the 
class under $5,000, and only 20 more, in the $5,000 to $10,000 group. 
With more complete coverage, these low income groups would, of course, 
have had larger representation, but more complete information would 
also have raised the income figures reported for many others. 

Moreover, the figures for these 302 trustees fail to reveal the full ex- 
tent of high incomes among these board members, for the evidence in- 
dicates that many for whom no net income or salary figure was found 
must, nevertheless, have received substantial incomes. No net income or 
salary figure was found, for example, for 243 trustees, each of whom 
held one or more directorships or major executive positions in business 
or finance, while the number of firms with which these 243 were thus con- 
nected averaged 3.8 per trustee. Twenty-seven of these trustees were offi- 
cers or directors of one of the 400 largest corporations in the country; 9, of 
2 such corporations; and 8, of 3 or more. In addition, 62 others were di- 
rectors or major executive officers of one financial institution not among 
these 400; 32, of 2 such institutions; and 18, of 3 or more. Clearly, a 
complete income distribution for all the trustees studied would add 
many names to the upper brackets, even though one must assume from 
the selective character of available information that comparable averages 
for those of unknown income would fall below those reported in Table 
13. Considering the sources, the methods of estimate, the probable 
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omissions, and the numerous permissible forms of tax-exempt income-as 
for example income from federal, state, and local bonds— one finds little 
reason to doubt that considerably more than half of the trustees of these 
30 leading universities received substantial incomes either during their 
terms of office or not long prior to appointment. 

Comparison with Incomes of the General Population 

Comparisons with the general income level in the country provide val- 
uable perspective. The average income of those with known taxable in- 
comes, namely $io!,ooo, or the average salary of othen with known 
salaries, namely $49,000, and even the gross underestimate for all trus- 
tees, namely $35,000 (based on the assumption that all 432 trustees for 
whom information was lacking were completely without incomes)— all 
substantially exceed the average income of $1,563 for all gainful workers 
in 1924,“ or the corresponding figure of $1,013 i935-‘* “'“e in- 

comes of these 302 university trustees rather than their net taxable in- 
comes or salaries were known, the contrasts undoubtedly would be 
greater still. On the other hand, the discovery of data for the trustees of 
unknown income, or the use of more conservative measures of average 
income, such as medians or modes, would reduce the differences; neither, 
however, would change the nature of the basic contrasts revealed. 

Comparisons of distributions at the upper end of the scale, where the 
findings for these trustees probably were more nearly complete, afford 
another valid approach. In 1924, 0.3 percent of the 734 trustees were 
known to have reported taxable incomes of $1,000,000 and over, while 
only 0.001 percent of the nation's income-tax payers reported incomes at 
this level.“ In other words, persons with taxable million-dollar incomes 
were at least 300 times as common among these university trustees as 
among income-tax payers in general. In the income-tax category of $500,- 
000 and over were found 1.1 percent of the 734, but only 0.004 percent 
of all income-tax payers-again a 300 to i ratio. Similarly, 7.5 percent 
of the trustees clearly belonged to the group receiving $100,000 and over, 
but only 0.078 percent of the nation's income-tax payers— a 100 to 1 ratio. 
At the other end of the scale, an opposite relation existed. The income 
bracket under $5,000 included gi percent of all income-tax payers, while 
if all the 734 trustees whose net taxable incomes were unknown were as- 
sumed to fall in that bracket, it would still have included only 73 per- 
cent of all trustees studied. 

These comparisons minimize the contrasts in two ways: (1) they as- 
sume that all cases of large taxable incomes among the trustees were 
discovered, when the evidence indicates that many were not, and (2) 
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trustees are compared with other income-tax payers, who at that time 
were a rather select group, rather than with gainful workers as a whole. 
If the proportions of trustees in the higher income brackets are compared 
with those of all gainful workers in the same classes, the contrasting ra- 
tios of 300 to 1 and 100 to i become 1800 to 1 and 600 to t, respectively.** 
When information on occupation and business connections in other 
chapters is also taken into account, it would appear that practically all 
the trustees are members of families whose incomes place them in the 
upper 10 percent of the nation ($*,600 and up). Probably at least half 
of the trustees of these 30 leading universities were members of families 
enjoying incomes that ranked in 1935-36 in the upper 1 percent of family 
incomes in the nation ($10,000 and over), and possibly in the upper 
0.5 percent ($15,000 and over). Only 0.1 percent of the nation’s families 
and single individuals** had annual incomes in that year equal to, or 
greater than, the gross underestimate of $35,000 previously quoted as a 
minimum estimate of the average for the trustee group as a whole. Thus 
in incomes, as in occupations, these trustees clearly can not be regarded 
as typical of the gainfully occupied as a whole. 

Comparison of Incomes of Board Members of State and Private 
Universities 

The great gaps in income data unfortunately permit only very tenta- 
tive and reserved deductions as to differences between universities and 
types of universities in the income levels of their board members. The 
known distribution of certain high incomes does definitely suggest, how- 
ever, a more generous level of personal incomes among board members 
of private as compared with state universities. Of the 493 members of 
boards of nongovernmental universities, net taxable incomes for the year 
1924 were found for 159 trustees, and salaries for a decade later for an 
additional 84 trustees-together 243, or about half the total for this 
group. If these income and salary figures are consolidated, irrespective of 
qualifications and dates, these incomes average about $90,000 per year, 
exclusive of miscellaneous types of supplementary income not included 
in the figures. For the 159 known net taxable incomes, the median was 
$61,000, and for the 84 known salaries of those of unknown income, the 
median was $27,000. 

In contrast, income facts were found for only 59 trustees of state uni- 
versities, or about one-fourth of the total-a fact in itself suggestive of a 
less generous income level for this group since the sources utilized were 
such as to reveal mainly the higher incomes. The 48 of these 59 for whom 
the 1924 net taxable income was the principal known figure showed a 
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median of only $18,000, while those 11 for whom salary a decade later was 
the only known figure showed a median of 153,000.** When both types of 
income information are consolidated regardless of differences, the average 
income thus calculated for state university board members becomes $65,- 
000, a figure $25,000 below the conesponding one for private universities. 
Moreover, the only 2 trustees with net taxable incomes of over a million 
dollars were members of boards of private universities. Thus the limited 
information available points consistently toward higher incbmes among 
the trustees of nongovernmental universities. 

Data for specific universities are even less satisfactory for use in com- 
parisons. For this reason reference to averages for individual universities 
is omitted in most cases. As a substitute, rounded income figures for in- 
dividual trustees ate presented in Table 14, without individual identifica- 
tion, in simple arrays for each university studied; thus the reader is left 
to make his own generalizations. For g universities, however,‘'some type 
of income information was discovered for half or more of the trustees. 
Since in these instances averages of known incomes may have some 
general significance, the following means are reported: Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, $141,000; Princeton, $103,000; Washington Uni- 
versity, $65,000; Columbia and California Institute of Technology, $62,- 
000 each; Harvard, $61,000; Johns Hopkins, $54,000; Chicago, $48,000; 
and Yale, $39,600.*® For Johns Hopkins and Washington University these 
are stfictly net taxable income figures, no salaries having been found. 
For the other 7, the averages are based on a consolidation of all known 
income figures, giving preference, however, to net income data over salary 
data, and excluding trustees of unknown income. Probably the averages 
understate the incomes of the individuals to whom they apply, but over- 
state those of board members as a whole, though possibly not those of 
specific university boards. Corresponding medians, of course, would be 
somewhat lower. 

Certain instances of exceptionally high incomes justify special com- 
ment. Both persons with net taxable incomes in 1924 of over a million 
were members of the University of Pennsylvania board, their incomes 
being at least $1,245,673 and $1,127,149. Salary figures for these same 
individuals a decade later were $1,000,000 and $1,330,000 respectively. A 
third trustee, a member of the board of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, fell short of a taxable net income of a million in 1924 by less 
than $4,000. Board members with 1924 net taxable incomes between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 were distributed as follows; Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, 2; Brown, 2; Princeton, one; and University of 
North Carolina, one. Salaries in the middle thirties of $500,000 or over 
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were found as follows: Brown, one; Harvard, one; Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, one; Northwestern, one; University of Pennsylvania, 
*; and University of California, one.“ This scattering of exceedingly 
high incomes is confined alipost exclusively to private university boards. 
For certain other boards, little or no income information was located. 
In view of the sources used, members of these boards may be presumed 
in most cases to have received considerably less generous incomes. No 
information was found for any trustee of the University of Missouri, and 
only one income figure each for Clark University, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Virginia— g in all, 8 of them 
state universities. This consistent difference between state and private 
universities, though supported by only fragmentary income data, is con- 
sistent with the findings on occupations and business connections re- 
viewed in other chapters. 

Comparison of Incomes by Occupation Groups 

The gaps in income information make deductions regarding average 
incomes for specific occupations among these trustees similarly hazardous. 
Conclusions on this point must, in the main, be confined to the two 
major occupation groups- (1) proprieton, managers, and officials and (2) 
professional workers-for which pertinent income data are summarized in 
Table 15. 

Some type of income information was found for igg proprietors, man- 
agers, and officials, or nearly six-tenths of the group, while similar in- 
formation was found for only about one-fourth of professional workers. 
The differences in income distribution also were marked. Although no 
professional penon was found with a net taxable income of over $goo,- 
000, or a salary figure alone of over ?ioo,ooo, 15 proprietors, managers, 
and officials were in one of these two fortunate top classes. Likewise the 
mean and median of the known-net taxable incomes of proprietors, man- 
agers, and officials were }i33,ooo and $74,000 respectively, as contrasted 
with the corresponding mean of $4g,ooo and the median of $28,000 for 
trustees from the professions-averages in each case not much over one- 
third those for the business group. Salary averages also differed in the 
same direction, but to lesser degree. 

The number of trustees within single occupation classes for whom in- 
formation was found was too small to justify the reporting of averages 
except in a few single instances. It is clear, for example, that the averages 
for bankers, manufacturers, and lawyers conspicuously exceeded those 
for the major category of proprietors, managers, and officials. The 48 
bankers, brokers, and money lenders of known net taxable income had 
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a mean taxable income o£ Ji68,ooo and a median of }87,ooo, while the 
22 additional bankers for whom salary only was found had a mean salary 
of |g3,ooo and a median of $48,000. The 37 manufacturers for whom net 
taxable incomes in 1924 were found showed>a mean of $ig7>t>t)o and a 
median of $82,000^^— all figures in excess of the corresponding averages 
for proprietors, managers, and officials as a whole. Within the profes- 
sional group, lawyers were conspicuous for their relatively high incomes. 
Net taxable incomes for 1924 were found for 44 lawyers, of whom the 
mean income was $55,000 and the median income, $31,000.*^ High in- 
comes were not confined, however, to these 3 occupations. In the depres- 
sion period of the thirties, 10 business men, other than manufacturers or 
bankers, had salaries above $75,000. Although no professional salaries 
above this level were found among these trustees, the 1924 net taxable 
incomes in several other professional groups also ranged upward to 
relatively generous maximums. For engineers the top net taxable income 
figure found was $77,000; for physicians and surgeons, $68,000; for clergy- 
men, $88,000; for college presidents, $288,000; and for authors and other 
writers, $61,000.22 No income or salary data were found for any trustee 
classified as a teacher, and in only two instances were figures found for 
college professors. Presumably salaries among trustees in the educational 
profession were not of sufficient magnitude to attract the attention of the 
compilers of the salary and income sources used. 

These incomes contrast sharply with average income figures for all 
members of these same occupational groups in the nation. For example, 
in 1935 when the known salaries of proprietors, managers, and officials 
on these boards averaged $55,000, exclusive of income from other sources, 
nonrelief families in business occupations in the nation received an av- 
erage income of $3,079 from all sources.*^ For professional persons among 
the trustees, the average known salary in 1935 was $27,000, exclusive of 
income from other sources, while over the nation in that year the total 
income of nonrelief families in the professions was on the average 
$4,022.2'* Net income figures for 1924 or salary figures for a decade later 
were found for 53 lawyers in the present study. When consolidated, these 
figures produced an approximate average of $49,000, whereas the average 
income of lawyers over the nation has been estimated for 1935 as $4,150-“ 
These contrasts are so great that they can not be wiped out even by ap- 
plication of the extreme and patently untrue assumption that those for 
whom no information was available had no income. Persons of particu- 
larly high income within these major occupation groups clearly have 
been selected with unusual frequency for membership on the governing 
boards of the 30 leading universities. Further comparisons for other 
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occupations are prevented both by gaps in data for trustees and by ab- 
sence of suitable comparative national figures for those occupations, but 
only a casual inspection of the raw data on incomes by occupation is 
needed to convince one that this generalization is probably widely ap- 
plicable. 

From the combined evidence on incomes, it thus appears reasonably 
certain that a very substantial proportion, if not practically all, of the 
trustees of the 30 universities studied were chosen not only from the 
upper 10 percent of the income distribution for the nation, but also from 
among the financially more successful within each major vocational 
group represented. This conclusion is still further confirmed in the fol- 
lowing chapter which deals with the corporation affiliations of university 
governing boards. 



CHAPTER IX 


MAJOR BUSINESS OFFICES HELD BY 
GOVERNING BOARD MEMBERS 


As the flood of gold rolled into the chests of the various colleges of 
religious origins, the flower of the clergy in management corres- 
pondingly declined. . . . Appealing now to the leaders of busi- 
ness enterprise for endowments, they [college administrators] 
drafted men of money into the service of collegiate direction until 
at the end of the century the roster of American trustees of higher 
learning read like a corporation directory-CaASLis A. and Mary 
R. 

THE BASIC DATA ON MAJOR BUSINESS OFFICES AND DIRECTORSHIPS 

T he occupations of trustees and the large incomes they receive 
reveal only partially the place of these trustees in the American 
economic system. Their commanding role in the business world 
is more fully disclosed in the present chapter by information on their 
offices and directorships in business enterprises. The basic data on this 
subject are provided in Tables i6 and 17, which deal, first, with the offices 
and directorships held by these board members in various types of busi- 
ness enterprises without regard to size and, second, with their relation- 
ships to the 400 largest businesses in the United States. Corresponding 
information for trustees of specific universities appears in Tables 18 and 
> 9 - 

These tabulations are all based on analyses of biographical data com- 
piled as desaibed in Chapter III. Because biographical data were largely 
missing for approximately 3 percent of the trustees, and because per- 
sonal histories in a number of other cases must have omitted all or some 
of such affiliations, the figures cited should be interpreted as understate- 
ments of top business positions held by the trustees of these 30 leading 
universities. The counts include leading executives, such as president, 
vice president, seaetary, and general manager,* but persons holding mul- 
tiple titles or positions in a single business enterprise were counted only 
once. The figures omit organizations regarded as nonprofit, including 
those which were educational, religious, charitable, civic, or government- 
owned.* 
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Table 17, designed to reveal the extent to which these trustees held 
major offices or directorships in large-scale businesses, is based on a list of 
the 400 largest business organizations in the United States. For this pur- 
pose the list of the 200 largest nonbanking corporations used by Berle 
and Means in their significant book. The Modern Corporation and Pri- 
vate Property* was adopted. To it was added a list of the 200 largest 
financial corporations, prepared by the author spedfically for use in this 
chapter. The latter list included commercial banks, savings banks, fed- 
eral reserve banks, life insurance companies, other types of insurance 
companies, investment trusts, and investment houses, all of which were 
regarded by Berle and Means as banking corporations. Except in the case 
of investment houses, the gross assets of each firm were used in both 
lists to measure size. The selection of investment houses was based on 
the amount of bond offerings headed in 1955. 

The magnitude of the 400 largest businesses covered by these two lists 
is almost beyond comprehension. Practically all of the 200 nonfinancial 
corporations on January 1, 1930, had gross assets of too million dollars or 
more each, and each financial institution other than investment houses 
had gross assets of over 60 million. The investment houses included 
were those which in 1935 headed bond offerings totalling over 60 million 
dollars. The smallest financial organization among the 200 had in 1930 
over too times the assets of an average-sized business in 1927, and the 
smallest nonbanking corporation had assets 150 times as large as that of 
the average nonbanking corporation. Moreover, a number of the 400 
largest businesses were holding companies and were thus in control of 
assets much greater than those listed on their balance sheets. Electric 
Bond and Share, for example, was listed by Berle and Means as having 
gross assets of 756 million dollars, but the estimated gross assets of 4 sub- 
sidiary corporations for 1930 totaled 2,245 According to Berle 

and Means, the 200 largest nonbanking corporations controlled at that 
time nearly half of all corporate wealth in the United States. The Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company alone controlled more wealth 
than the total wealth within the borders of 2i states.® The economic 
power of the 400 largest enterprises on the consolidated list was thus 
clearly of decisive importance in the United States. 

GENERAL FINDINGS 

From Table 16 it is evident that 66 percent of all the 734 trustees 
studied held one or more leading offices or directorships in one or more 
business enterprises; 51 percent held such positions in 2 or more busi- 
ness firms; and 40 percent, in 3 or more. No evidence was found to in- 
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dicate that the other 34 percent held any leading business office or di- 
rectorship, but full biographical facts probably would have revealed 
scattered connections even for these trustees. The sgj trustees holding j 
or more leading business positions averaged slightly over 8 such positions 
in as many different business firms. One trustee stated that he was a di- 
rector or officer in 35 corporations. The group of trustees as a whole held 
a total of 2,656 such controlling positions, an average of 3.6 positions 
per trustee in the entire group, or 5.5 positions for each trustee known 
to hold such a position. 

Since only 47.4 percent of the governing board members were classified 
as proprietors, managers, and officials, obviously some of these numerous 
positions were held by trustees tabulated under professional pursuits. In- 
vestigation revealed that 47 percent of the professional group (171 
trustees) held a total of 586 leading business offices or directorships, or 
both, an average of 3.4 for each with any known position. If professional 
trustees with such major business connections had been classified as pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials— as might have been appropriate-the 
percent in this category would have been swelled to 71, while the pro- 
portion of strictly professional persons would have shrunk to 26 percent.* 
With the exception of homemaken, all 20 specific occupational groups 
on these boards included one or more trustees who were officers or direc- 
tors, or both, of business enterprises. 

The 30 universities studied differed widely with reference to the busi- 
ness positions of their trustees. Sixty-nine percent of the members of 
nongovernmental boards were found to occupy major business offices, as 
contrasted with 59 percent of state university board members. Individual 
boards ranged all the way from a low of 23 percent for Catholic Univer- 
sity to a high of 93 percent for Washington University. Other boards 
with a high proportion of members holding leading business offices or 
directorships were: University of Kansas (8g percent), Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (84 percent), University of Chicago (83 per- 
cent), California Institute of Technology (83 percent), and Cornell Uni- 
versity (80 percent). Sharing the lower ranges with Catholic University 
were the University of Illinois (36 percent), the University of Wisconsin 
(35 percent), and the University of Minnesota (31 percent). Percentages 
for all universities included in the analysis are given in Table 18. 

The extent to which these university trustees held major administra- 
tive positions in large, as contrasted with small, businesses is suggested 
by Table 17. Almost half (194) of the 400 largest business organizations 
of the country had among their officers or directors persons who were at 
the time of the study also members of the governing boards of these 30 
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leading universities. Even among these 400, those corporations having 
the greater assets provided the larger proportion of trustees holding such 
positions. The 194 major businesses thus represented on these university 
boards had as officers or directors 175 different trustees covered by the 
present study, or approximately one-fourth of the total. These 175 per- 
sons held a total of 386 directorships or leading executive positions in 
these 194 mammoth enterprises, or an average of nearly t per business 
thus connected with these boards— and this in spite of the fact that no 
one trustee was counted more than once per business enterprise regard- 
less of the number of offices occupied. The large number of major posi- 
tions held by these 175 trustees in the 400 largest business enterprises is 
explained by the existence of multiple directorships whereby a few in- 
dividuals are enabled to wield economic power in a number of industries. 
Not only did these 175 trustees hold 386 offices or directorships in enter- 
prises numbered among the 400 largest business organizations in the 
country, but they held in addition 935 other similar positions in enter- 
prises not among the 400 largest, making a total of 1,3! 1 positions, or an 
average of 7.5 per trustee for this key group of 175. 

Nongovernmental and state universities again showed the usual differ- 
ence in business connections. Thirty-two percent of the governing board 
members of privately controlled universities, but only 8 percent of 
those of state univenities, were officials of one or more of the 400 largest 
businesses. Washington University again ranked highest, with 53 percent 
of its board members with such connections. Stanford, with 50 percent, 
ranked second. Of the state universities, the University of California 
stood highest, with 30 percent with offices or directorships in the 400 larg- 
est business enterprises. Percentages for the other universities studied 
appear in Table 19. 

MAJOR OFFICES AND DIRECTORSHIPS IN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Major offices or directorships in financial institutions of all types 
formed a substantial component of the general picture. In this class of 
business were included banks, trust companies, insurance companies of 
all kinds, brokerage houses, stock exchanges and boards of trade, and sim- 
ilar organizations. Forty-six percent of the governing board members 
were found to hold offices or directorships, or both, in one or more such 
financial institutions; a8 percent, in 2 or more; and 16 percent, in 3 or 
more. The 338 trustees holding such positions occupied a total of 848 
offices or directorships, an average of 2.5 each. Those holding 3 or more 
positions of this type averaged 4.5 positions per trustee. The number of 
board members thus closely connected with the administration of finan- 
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dal institutions tvas 3 times the total number of bankers on these boards. 
Together, bankers and officers and directors of financial institutions 
composed practically half of the membership of these boards.'' As in 
previous comparisons the nongovernmental universities were the more 
conspicuous with regard to business affiliations, since 49 percent of their 
trustees occupied major offices or directorships in financial institutions, 
as compared with 40 percent for state universities. 

Among the 200 largest financial organizations, 55 percent of the com- 
mercial banks included had one or more major officers or directors who 
were among the trustees of these 30 universities; similarly, 47 percent of 
the life insurance companies had such officials, 31 percent of the savings 
banks, and 30 percent of the other types of financial organizations. As in 
other business relationships, the nongovernmental boards exceeded the 
state university boards, the former having 23 percent of their members 
who were officials of one or more of the 200 largest financial institutions, 
in contrast to only 6 percent for the latter. All the 16 private university 
boards, but only 5 of the 14 state university boards, had one or more 
members who were officials in oni of the 200 largest financial institutions. 

Among the 734 trustees of these 30 leading universities were 3 directors 
of the National City Bank, one of whom was its president; 3 officials of 
the Chase National Bank; 3 direaors of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; 5 directors of the Philadelphia National Bank; 4 officials of 
the First National Bank of Chicago; 4 officials of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, one of whom was the chairman of the bank’s board; 3 
directors of the First National Bank of St. Louis; 5 officials of the Secur- 
ity-First National Bank of Los Angeles, one of whom was chairman of 
the bank’s board, and also an additional official who was the husband of 
a woman member of a university governing board; 3 directors of the 
Anglo-Califomia National Bank of San Francisco, one of whom was 
chairman of the bank’s board; and 4 partners in J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany, one of whom was the son of J. P. Morgan. Also, numerous large 
savings banks each had several directors among the 734 trustees of the 
30 universities. Similarly, the 734 board members included 6 directors of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 2 of whom were university 
presidents; 2 directors of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; 7 
officials of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, one of 
whom was trustee of 2 of the 30 universities; and 4 directors of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Company, one of whom was the president. 

More indirect and less easily counted ramifications of university-busi- 
ness relationships were legion. A special analysis revealed, for example, 
that, aside from the 4 Morgan partners among the 734 trustees, 32 of the 
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trustees studied sat on one or more corporation boards along with a Mor- 
gan partner. Twelve university boards, all of privately controlled univer- 
sities, included one or more trustees with such a direct contact with a 
Morgan partner. The University of Pennsylvania had 4 such trustees; 
Princeton, 6; and Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 7. Clearly, op- 
portunities for frequent personal and business contacts with Morgan 
partners were thus widely available to the trustees of these nongovern- 
mental universities.® Doubtless, similar relationships with other major 
enterprises could be demonstrated. 

MAJOR OFFICES AND DIRECTORSHIFS IN PUBLIC-UTILITy ENTERPRISES 

Public-utility enterprises formed a second important component of 
the general totals. This category was considered to include the following 
types of organizations, when privately owned and profit seeking: electric 
companies, gas companies, water companies, steam and electric railroads 
and urban transportation systems, bus companies, telephone systems, 
telegraph companies, radio broadcasting corporations, trucking firms, 
ship lines, and other similarly situated businesses.’ Major offices or direc- 
torships occupied by trustees were not as numerous in public utilities as 
in financial institutions. Seventy-nine percent of the board members held 
no leading executive office or directorship in a public-utility enterprise; 
ai percent held one or more; is percent, s or more; and 8 percent, 3 or 
more. The 154 trustees who held such positions occupied a total of 456 
offices or directorships in public-utility enterprises, of which 3S8 were 
held by 57 individuals, an average of nearly 6 public-utility positions for 
each trustee in this top group. Twenty-four percent of the board mem- 
bers of privately controlled universities occupied such positions, but only 
15 percent of the board members of state universities. The California In- 
stitute of Technology board ranked highest with 50 percent of its mem- 
bership holding such public-utility positions, while Johns Hopkins 
ranked second with 47 percent. 

One hundred and four of these positions, or nearly a third, were held 
in the 96 public-utility organizations classified among the 400 largest 
business organizations in the country. Thus these colossal companies av- 
eraged slightly more than one representative each on these university 
boards. Fifty-four percent of the railroads, 49 percent of the power com- 
panies, and 60 percent of the communication companies in this select 
list of mammoth enterprises had as one or more of their officers or di- 
rectors a person who was at the same time a trustee of one of these 30 
leading universities. 

Among the board members of these univenities were 5 directors of the 
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Southern California Edison Company, one of whom was its president; 3 
directors of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company; 3 directors of the Pa- 
cific Lighting Corporation, one of whom was the president; 4 directors 
of the United Gas Improvement Company, one of whom was the chair- 
man of the firm's board and also its president; and 6 directors of Stone 
& Webster, Inc., of whom one was chairman of the corporation's board 
and another, vice-chairman of the board.to 

The officials of a number of railroads were also on the governing 
boards of these 30 universities. Included were 5 officials of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, one of whom was its president; 3 directors of the 
Chicago and North Western Railway, one of whom was its president, and 
another of whom was a trustee of 2 of the 30 universities; 2 directors of 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford and also its ex-president, who 
was president and director of the Association of American Railroads; 5 
officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad; 3 officials of the Reading Com- 
pany, including the chairman of the Reading board and also the chair- 
man of its executive committee; 3 directors of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, and also one director who was a trustee of a prominent professional 
school which is an affiliate of one of the 30 universities. In addition, 3 
directors of Pullman, Inc., were trustees of these universities. In the 
communications held, likewise, 6 trustees held prominent positions with 
radio firms, a of them serving the National Broadcasting Company. 

The top corporation in the Bell System, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, presents an outstanding example of a great'* utility 
enterprise with extensive university connections. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission reported that, as of November 1, 1935, 

men connected with the Bell System in the capacity of executive officers or direc- 
tors have responsible and controlling positions in the councils of fig universities 
and colleges in the United States, including most of the well-known major insti- 
tutions. In 14 of those fig institutions, there were at least two Bell representatives 
in various capacities, and in eight others, there were three or more Bell representa- 
tives. . . . 

In addition to representation in these accredited colleges and universities. Bell 
officers and employees are represented in various capacities in scores of lesser 
schools and other educational foundations. The list of these institutions is too ex- 
tensive to append to this study.“ 

The report listed the connections of 35 Bell officers with 15 of the 30 
universities included in this study, and cited 27 of the Bell officers as 
holding trusteeships in one or more of 14 of these universities. The pres- 
ident of the top company was a trustee of 2 of these 30 universities, as 
was also an important figure in a subsidiary company. At Harvard alone, 
10 officers or directors of Bell companies held .various supervisory posi- 
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tions, including lo memberships on visiting committees. Four of the to 
were members of Harvard's bicameral governing board. Additional 
numerous and intricate ties between universities and other major public 
utilities doubtless could be traced if sufficient effort were devoted to the 
task. 


MAJOR OFFICES AND DRECTORSHIPS IN PUBLISHING ENTERPRISES 

Of the various smaller businesses, publishing enterprises were singled 
out for special analysis because of the particular influence of this industry 
on public opinion and public policy. Officers or directors of publishing 
enterprises, however, were not found in any great numbers on these uni- 
versity boards. Only 6 percent of the trustees held such positions of im- 
portance in publishing organizations, while these occupied a total of 
only 79 offices or directorships in that field.i* Three-fourths of this group 
were connected with only one such enterprise. Only 4 trustees, or 0.5 
percent of the total, held leading positions in j or more publishing en- 
terprises, but these 4 held a total of s8 such offices or directorships, or 
an average of 7 each. Included among the prominent newspapers that 
trustees served in an important policy-making capacity was the Chicago 
Daily News, principal stockholder of which was the late Frank Knox. 
Four trustees included in this study were directors of this newspaper, one 
of these 4 being a trustee of « of the 30 universities. In contrast to the 
usual pattern of business relationships, percentages for nongovernmental 
universities in this connection were closely similar to those for state uni- 
versities, although figures for 4 state universities were approximately 
double or more the maximum found for any private university. Since no 
publishing firm qualified for inclusion among the 400 largest business or- 
ganizations in the country, tabulations few these large enterprises omit 
reference to this industry. 

MAJOR OFFICES AND DIRECTORSHIPS IN OTHER BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 

The residual group of nonbanking firms was composed of steel com- 
panies, oil corporations, coal companies, manufacturing concerns (in- 
cluding sugar refineries, tobacco firms, and meat packing houses), amuse- 
ment concerns, retail firms, and miscellaneous other businesses. Leading 
positions with enterprises of these types were relatively numerous among 
the trustees. Fifty percent were officers or directors, or both, in one or 
more such enterprise; 33 percent, in 2 or more; and 24 percent, in 3 
or more. The 176 trustees in this top group held a total of 1,021 offices or 
directorships in such enterprises, an average of almost 6 per trustee. For 
the total group, the number of such leading positions held was 1,273. 
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Again the usual contrast between nongovernmental and state universi- 
ties was apparent, the percentage of board members of each group hold- 
ing offices or directorships in other types of business being 55 and jg 
percent, respectively. Washington University again stood at the top 
of the list with 87 percent of its board members occupying such positions, 
followed by Massachusetts Institute of Technology with 75 percent. Of 
the state universities, Ohio State ranked highest with 57 percent holding 
such major offices. No such connections were found for the University of 
Nebraska, and both Clark and Catholic Universities also showed the ex- 
ceptionally low rate of 13 percent each. 

The list of the 400 largest business organizations in the country in- 
cluded 104 organizations in this miscellaneous category. Twenty-nine 
percent of the oil companies on this list of mammoth concerns, 60 percent 
of the steel companies, 57 percent of other industrial companies, and 55 
percent of the merchandising and miscellaneow organizations had one 
or more officers or directors who were likewise among the trustees of these 
30 major universities. Ninety-five offices or directorships among these 
104 collossal firms were occupied by men who were also trustees of these 
universities. 

Since data for these miscellaneous giant firms were consolidated with 
those for public-utility organizations in the preparation of Table ig, 
percentages for trustees of specific universities holding oCBces in these 
industries are not available. Doubtless, it is significant, however, that 
corresponding figures covering the zoo largest nonbanking enterprises 
as a whole revealed the usual contrast between nongovernmental and state 
universities. Twenty percent of the members of privately controlled uni- 
versity boards held leading offices in these corporations, but only 4 per- 
cent of the members of state university boards. Fifteen private university 
boards but only 6 state university boards included at least one official 
serving one or more of the 200 largest nonbanking corporations. 

Various large and prominent enterprises within this miscellaneous 
category had several officials among the trustees of these 30 universities. 
Included were 3 officials of the United States Steel Corporation, one of 
whom was chairman of the steel corporation board and its chief execu- 
tive officer, and another who was a governing board member of 2 of the 
30 universities: 5 directors of the duPont Company, of whom one was 
president, 2 were vice presidents, and a fourth was chairman of the 
board; 5 directors of the International Harvester Company, one of whom 
was chairman of the board: 6 officials of the General Electric Company, 
one of whom was its president; 5 directors of General Motors Colora- 
tion, of whom one was president and chairman of the executive commit- 
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tee, and another, chairman of the board; 4 officials of the United Fruit 
Company, one of whom was its president; 4 directors of the Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation, one of whom was its president; and 3 directors of 
the Kennecott Copper Company.^ 

Altogether, the evidence of major university-business connections at 
high levels seems overwhelming. The numerous high positions of power 
in industry, commerce, and finance held by at least two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the governing boards of these 30 leading universities would ap- 
pear to give a decisive majority more than ample grounds for identifying 
their personal interests with those of business. Approximately one-fourth 
of the trustees held numerous and important key positions in the 400 
largest business enterprises in the country and consequently exercised 
substantial control in the economic realm. The available facts, considered 
as a whole, would seem to give substantial support to Veblen's charge of 
nearly three decades ago when he declared; "The final discretion in the 
affairs of the seats of learning is entrusted to men who have proved their 
capacity for work that has nothing in common with the higher learn- 
ing."” 



CHAPTER X 


AGES OF GOVERNING BOARD MEMBERS 


The impression gained from these meetings [with board members 
of thirtf-five colleges] is that the boards in this group of colleges 
are very largely dominated by trustees who are too old to be able 
to exercise a satisfactory control over a modem educational institu- 
tion. Many of these trustees have passed the lime of life when they 
can be receptive to new ideas. A college is primarily a service inili' 
tulion for youth; for it to be too largely dominated by the ideas of 
old age it unwise. A sounder policy would provide for a fairly even 
representation of all ages on the board, some of the members being 
relatively young, the majority middle-aged, and only a few in the 
older agei-pLOYD W. Reeves, John Dale Russell, et al.^ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE AGES OF TRUSTEES 

S tudents of the problem of univenity control generally have favored 
a governing board that is well balanced as to age groups. Many 
have shown particular concern that such boards shall not consist of 
a high proportion of elderly persons.* It is argued that in times of rapid 
social change the ideas and values held by one generation usually differ 
substantially from those of the next and that an increasing conservatism 
and opposition to change commonly accompany advancing years.* Since 
institutions of higher learning exist to serve youth, it is particularly im- 
portant that those in charge of policy formation understand the distinc- 
tive needs and point of view of youth and be sufficiently fiexible to pro- 
vide for the necessary adjustments to changing economic and social con- 
ditions. Too marked a gap between the ages of board members and those 
of the student body may be expected to influence adversely the outlook 
and orientation of the administration. Because of the importance of this 
problem, the age composition of the governing boards of the 30 leading 
universities is examined in the present chapter to determine the extent to 
which this distribution conforms to the recommendations of students of 
higher education. Treatment of the closely related subject of the number 
of years served is reserved for the next chapter. 

BASIC FINDINGS AS TO THE AGES OF TRUSTEES 

Fortunately, from one source or another, age information was found 
tor 95 percent of the 734 trustees studied. Their ages, as of December 31, 
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1934, ranged from a minimum of 30 years to a maximum of 87. Only 4 
percent of the trustees of known age were under 40 and only s* percent, 
under 50. In contrast, 47 percent were 60 years of age or over; 18 percent, 
70 or over; and a percent, 80 or over. Both the average and the median 
age for the entire group was 59 years. For those 33 trustees known to have 
retired from their occupation,'* the median age was 67.® If adults under 40 
can he regarded as relatively young, adults 40 to 60 as middle-aged, and 
adults 60 and up as in the older ages, the actual age distribution of these 
trustees admittedly differs substantially from that recommended by the 
authors of The Liberal Arts College quoted at the head of this chapter. 
Instead of "only a few," the upper age range thus defined contained 47 
percent of all the trustees of these 30 leading universities. In fact, if the 
University of Chicago procedure of retiring governing board members 
from active voting rights at the age of 70® had been in effect at all 30 in- 
stitutions at the time of the study, a total of 124 of the trustees studied 
would have been replaced by younger persons. 

Moreover, board members of ripe age clearly characterized private uni- 
versities to a greater extent than state universities. Fifty-two percent of 
the members of privately controlled boards were 60 years of age or more, 
but only 36 percent of the members of state boards; likewise, 20 percent 
of this group were at or above the Chicago retiring age of 70, as compared 
with 13 percent of the members of state university boards. Similarly, over 
three-fourths of the retired trustees were members of boards of nongov- 
ernmental universities. Only 17 percent of the members of nongovern- 
mental boards were under 50 and only ! percent, under 40, as contrasted 
with 38 percent and 7 percent of the state board members in these two 
respective age groups. The median ages of the two groups also differed 
by 4 years. Even the eldest trustee among the private universities was 5 
years the senior of the eldest on a state board. Possibly these differences 
by type of university are due in part to life tenure policies more preva- 
lent among private than among state universities.' 

The various specific universities studied differed even more widely in 
the age composition of their boards than did those two types (see Table 
so). Washington University, whose trustees had a median age of 69 years, 
ranked highest in age level. Boards with a median age of 64 or above in- 
cluded 5 privately controlled universities (Washington University, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Stanford, Johns Hopkins, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), but only 2 state universities (the Universities 
of California and Michigan). Three-quarters of the trustees of Johns Hop- 
kins and two-thirds of the trustees of Columbia and of the University of 
California were 60 or over. Johns Hopkins, with 24 percent of its board 
members in the retired category, showed the highest percentage of retired 
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persons as trustees of any university studied.® At the opposite pole were 
the Universities of Kansas, Missouri, North Carolina, Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, and Chicago, all of which had a mere three-tenths or less of their 
trustees in the group 6o or above. Six of the 14 state university boards 
each had 8 percent or more of their members under 40 years of age, while 
the highest percentage under 40 on the board of any privately controlled 
university was 7 percent, the figure for the University of Chicago, which 
not many years ago enacted regulations to retire board members when 
they reached the age of 70. All 6 trustees who were 85 years of age or more 
were members of the boards of nongovernmental universities. Of these, 
Brown had a; Washington University, a; Cornell, one; and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, one. On the other hand, half of the 8 trustees under 
35 were on a single state university board— that of the University of North 
Carolina. The other 4 in this youngest group were distributed one each 
among Northwestern University, Brown, Harvard, and Princeton. Such 
detailed data for specific universities are, of course, illustrative only and 
may not reflect any permanent condition, for the age composition of a 
particular board is subject to considerable fluctuation as the passing of 
time brings retirements, deaths, and new appointments. 

These evidences of the generally advanced age level of the governing 
boards suggest a related question: Were these trustees already elderly at 
the time of their original appointment to these boards, or had they grown 
old in office? Some light is thrown on this query by a special tabulation of 
the age at accession of those trustees among the 734 whose board member- 
ship first began in 1930 or later. A total of 267 trustees with known date 
of birth were found to have begun service on one of the 30 governing 
boards between January 1, 1930, and the end of the academic year 1934- 
35. For this group the median age at the time of accession was 52 years,® 
a fact that suggests that in general these board members were selected for 
membership at a time in the life span that usually coincides with, or fol- 
lows, the achievement of positions of importance in the business or pro- 
fessional world, but precedes senescence.*® Although typical, this age pe- 
riod for the first appointment was not universal. One member was first 
selected for office at the early age of 26 years, while another was first 
chosen at the advanced age of 82.** Nevertheless, at least, in many in- 
stances, the relatively advanced ages of the trustees as of the date of study 
must have been due to their long tenure in office rather than to a late 
original appointment. This relationship is well illustrated by the extreme 
case of the oldest trustee in the group, a man 87 years old at the time of 
the study, who had served on the Brown University board continuously 
since th$ age of 50. If, as is commonly the case, original appointments are 
made in the fifties, and if policies of long terms or life tenure prevail, the 
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consequence is inevitably a board whose age composition fails to meet 
the standards recommended by students of higher education. 


ACES OF TRUSTEES COMPARED WITH THOSE OF CERTAIN OTHER GROUPS 

Other studies have provided only scattered information on the age com- 
position of college and university boards. Most important of various pos- 
sible comparisons is that with Counts' findings for state universities a de- 
cade earlier, summarized in Table at. The state university boards he 
studied showed a lower median age, and also a larger percentage of trus- 
tees in their fifties and considerably fewer 70 and above, than did the 
state universities in the present study. Likewise, a comparison with an 
unpublished study in 1930-31 of 55 colleges and universities in the North 
Central Association'^ indicates that the trustees of those institutions were 
somewhat younger than those in the present study, although a difference 
in categories prevents close comparisons. Similarly, a study of the trustees 
of 16 Lutheran colleges in the late nineteen-twenties'® disclosed that their 
median age was 5* years, or 7 years helow that for trustees in the pres- 
ent study. Thus such comparisons with other colleges and universities as 
are feasible all show trustees in the present study to be in general the 
oldest. Whether the differences are due to a trend toward older members 
on university boards or are due to the types of institutions covered can- 
not be determined from available data. The widespread use of life tenure, 
together with the lengthening span of life, nevertheless suggests the prob- 
ability of such a trend unless obscure counterbalancing forces have been 
at work. 

Studies of governing boards in charge of other areas of public educa- 
tion have shown the median ages of such board members to be markedly 
less than that for the trustees of these 30 leading universities. Counts, for 
example, reported the median age of nearly 3,000 members of city boards 
of education as 48.3 years, and that of 283 members of county boards of 
education likewise as 48.3,'* while Struble found the median age of a 
group of 888 members of county boards of education to be 48.4 years.'® 

Another possible comparison is that between the boards of private 
philanthropic foundations, as reported by Coffman, and the boards of 
the privately controlled universities. The basic facts are again summar- 
ized in Table 21, although they must be utilized with particular caution 
because of the high proportion of unknown ages in Coffman’s data. If 
his findings fairly represent the age composition of such boards,'" the 
privately controlled university boards in this study again were the older 
even in comparison with foundation boards," whose orientation and 
benefactors both are commonly considered conservative. 
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Age averages for those who have achieved distinction in other fields 
provide a further yardstick with which to judge the relative age level of 
the trustees of these 30 leading universities. In a study by Taussig and 
Joslyn of persons occupying positions as major executives, partners, or 
sole owners in a business of more than local importance in its field, the 
average and the median age of such business leaders was found to be 51 
yearst®— a figure substantially lower than that for the present study and 
closely similar to the age of these trustees at the time of their original 
appointment. Likewise, in comparison with these board members, the 
age distributions for these business leaders (see Table si) showed a much 
larger proportion in the younger age groups. Similarly, the median age 
of persons listed for the first time in a recent issue of Who’s Who in 
America was 51 years.'* The age level of political leaders at that time was 
also lower than that of these trustees. In 1935, the base year of this study, 
the median age of members of the 48 state legislatures was 48.8 years;™ 
that of the United States House of Representatives, 49 years; and that 
of the United States Senate, 57 years*'— all figures below that for the 
trustee group as a whole. On the other hand, members of the United 
States Supreme Court, as of December 31, 1934, showed the high median 
age of 7s years, a circumstance which later figured prominently in a na- 
tional controversy. Six years later, the median age even of this august 
body had fallen through resignations, deaths, and new appointments to 
58 years of age,** a level again below the median for nongovernmental 
universities in this study. 

The contrast of the age distribution of the general population with 
that for trustees is more marked than that with distinguished leaders in 
business, the professions, education, and politics. Even when all persons 
under 30 are excluded from the computations as presumably too imma- 
ture for board membership, the general population above this age line 
averaged 47 years of age in 1930, and showed a median age of 45 years.** 
An examination of the age curve for the general population also would 
reveal a concentration at the lower age levels where the fewest are chosen 
for board membership. Thus the age composition of these governing 
boards is in no sense typical of that of the general adult population of the 
country. 

The results of these various comparisons, together with the actual dis- 
tinguished biographical records of these trustees,** suggest, or are consist- 
ent with, the theory that penons are generally selected for university gov- 
erning boards after they have attained a substantial measure of promi- 
nence or distinction in some field.** Such a practice, if consistently fol- 
lowed, would constitute an important infiuence in maintaining a high 
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age level among university trustees. Another factor that could operate 
simultaneously, and which might also contribute to the high age level 
observed, would be a deliberate preference, among those selecting new 
board members, lor persons in their fifties or sixties at the time of ap- 
pointment. Thus Elliott, Chambers, and Ashbrook point out that when 
boards fill vacancies caused by death among their own membership, they 
tend to fill the places with men of the same generation.^® Selection on 
the basis of economic status or with a view to encouraging a possible be- 
quest to the university could also explain in part the observed age dis- 
tribution.^^ Whatever the reasons, however, the generally high age level 
of these governing boards appears a well established fact and one that 
may be presumed to affect in major fashion the determination of basic 
university policy. 

FACTORS TENDING TO ENHANCE THE PRESTIGE OF TRUSTEES 6o OR OVER 

Not only were trustees of age 60 or over particularly numerous on these 
governing boards, but they probably also enjoyed a measure of prestige 
and influence in board affairs in excess of their relative numbers. Al- 
though direct substantiation of this inference is lacking, various addi- 
tional facts about this age group gleaned from special tabulations make 
this appear a very reasonable assumption. Particularly significant is the 
fact that although trustees of 60 or over constituted only 47 percent of the 
membership of these boards, they held 68 percent of the board’s offices 
and thus were in a position to exert an especially strong influence on the 
board's deliberations. Likewise, this older age group had the advantage 
of intimate knowledge of university affairs gained from a relatively long 
period of board service, for the averse length of service of those 60 or 
over was 15.6 years, as contrasted with 6.4 years for those under 60. Under 
these circumstances, their younger colleagues presumably would have 
given more than average weight to their judgments and recommenda- 
tions. Furthermore, since 91 percent of the retired persons on these boards 
were at these age levels, a number in this age group also must have had 
the added advantage of ample leisure time, which in many cases could 
readily have been devoted to the close study of the needs and problems of 
the university. Evidence of diligent study of board problems would again 
have lent special weight to the recommendations of retired trustees at 
these upper age levels. 

In addition to the advantages of numbers, office, long experience, and 
time for university affairs, trustees of 60 or over probably enjoyed the 
usual deference accorded to advanced yean. Moreover, for these particu- 
lar trustees, special distinction by reason of occupation, income, social 
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status, and business connections doubtless served to enhance the prestige 
customarily accorded to their age group. These older trustees belonged, 
for example, in unusual numbers to certain occupations granted by so- 
ciety a special measure of respect and deference. Although only 47 per- 
cent of the board members as a whole were 60 years of age or over, 56 
percent of the bankers, 58 percent of the judges, 58 percent of the manu- 
facturers, 69 percent of the physicians and surgeons, and 59 percent of the 
Catholic clergymen on these boards were 60 or over. In contrast, only 36 
percent of the public officials, 39 percent of the lawyers, and iB percent of 
the non-Catholic clergymen on these boards belonged to this age group. In 
general, persons in the professions were particularly numerous in the 
groups for ages 45 or below, while at many higher age levels, business 
men were more numerous. Of the occupationally retired trustees, over 
half were retired bankers or manufacturers. The incomplete data on in- 
come and salary make conclusions regarding them very hazardous. Never- 
theless, the fact that income or salary information was found for 49 per- 
cent of those 60 or over, but for only 36 percent of those under 60,2* is 
doubtless suggestive of a corresponding income advantage for the older 
group since the sources used were such as to revqal in the main only in- 
comes or salaries in the upper brackets. If social status rather than occu- 
pation or income were the criteria applied, the group age 60 or over 
could still be said to enjoy a particularly favored position since 48 per- 
cent of all trustees 60 or over were listed in The Social Register Localer, 
•935.“ as compared with only 24 percent of those under 60. 

Those 60 or over were also conspicuous in offices or directorships in 
business enterprises. While 47 percent of all trustees were 60 or over, 55 
percent of those holding 3 or more offices or directorships in financial in- 
stitutions were in this age group, and 70 percent of those holding 3 or 
more offices in public-utility enterprises. Among those 175 trustees oc- 
cupying major offices or directorships in the 400 largest business enter- 
prises, a high age level was especially marked. Only 8 percent of all board 
members under 40 were officials in one or more of the 400 largest corpo- 
rations, while each older age group showed a progressively larger per- 
centage of members holding major executive positions in such corpora- 
tions to a maximum of 32 percent among board members in their 60’s; 
thereafter the percentage declined to 27 among trustees 70 or over. Sim- 
ilar age patterns cliaracterized trustees who were officials of the 200 largest 
financial organizations, the 96 largest public-utility corporations, and the 
104 other largest businesses, which together composed the list of 400. 

Such numerous and important business connections, when added to 
the other effective sources of prestige and influence enumerated, must 
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have given those 60 or over a degree of power in board affairs consider- 
ably beyond that adjudged advantageous by students of higher educa- 
tion. When it is recalled, in addition, that trustees at these age levels 
constituted nearly half the total membership of these boards, there can 
be little doubt as to the generation in control of the deliberations of the 
governing boards of these 30 leading universities. 



CHAPTER XI 


SEX, RESIDENCE. AND REGION OF BIRTH 
OF GOVERNING BOARD MEMBERS 


Ausinut and the projessions are not the only suitable training 
grounds for lay leadership in hi^er education, As long as Ameri- 
can farms continue to be homes as well as businesses, as long as 
farming remains a way of life as well as a means of obtaining a liv- 
ing, there will be a whole set of distinctive values in our rural 
culture which wilt continue to make it a prolific incubator of in- 
telligent and resourceful leadership. . . . 

Furthermore, there are many semi-professions and relatively new 
professions in which meritorious service may not command wide 
publicity, but which tend to develop in their practitioners certain 
habits and gualities well adapted to educational statesmanship. 
One of these is "social work," engaged in by women as well as men, 
and including service of diverse types in connection with a wide 
variety of social-welfare organizations. Such work involves intimate 
contact with situations wherein the imperfections of our social 
order are glaringly exposed; and in the better type of worker it 
tends to develop qualities of social sympathy tempered with aware- 
ness of practical limitations-M. M. Chambexs.' 


SEX OF BOASD MEMBERS 

T he increased proportion of women university students and the 
growing participation of women in business and the professions 
lend special importance to the findings as to the sex composition 
of university governing boards. Women students at a university pose 
problems peculiar to their sex in the fields of curriculum, vocational 
preparation, health, housing, and social adjustment that demand sym- 
pathetic and understanding consideration for their solution. Clearly also, 
the sex of board members must influence the point of view and social 
outlook with which trustees approach these problems. For these reasons 
the need for the representation of women on the governing boards of co- 
educational institutions is often frankly recognized by scholars of univer- 
sity government, and is seldom challenged in the literature except by a 
few conservatives.^ What, then, are the facts regarding the representation 
of women on the governing boards of these 50 leading universities? 

Of the 734 trustees included, only 85, or 3.4 percent, were women. 
Twenty-three of these were members of the boards of state universities, of 
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whose membership they constituted 9.5 percent, while the other s women 
were members of the boards of private institutions, of which they formed 
only 0.4 percent. The two private universities having one woman board 
member each were Northwestern University and Cornell. Among the 
public universities, the University of North Carolina board included 1 1 
women trustees; the boards of the Universities of Illinois, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin, 2 each; and the boards of the Universities of California, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Virginia, one each. Eighteen of the uni- 
versities studied, or 60 percent, had no women on their governing boards. 

This scarcity of women board members does not reflect the absence of 
women on the staffs or in the student bodies of these institutions. Of the 
18 universities without women on their boards, 16 regularly admit women 
students.* The governing boards of these 16 had in their charge at the 
time of the study 31 percent of the graduate women students of the 'na- 
tion, as contrasted with only 20 percent under the jurisdiction of the 12 
boards that did include women trustees among their members. Together, 
the 28 boards of institutions admitting women students controlled the 
education of 78,000 women enrolled in their regular sessions in 1935-36 
and 54,000 women in their summer sessions, or 16 and 19 percent respec- 
tively of the national total of women pursuing higher education during 
these periods. The institutions governed by these boards not only en- 
rolled 51 percent of the women graduate students in that year, but also 
employed 13 percent of all women members of college and university 
faculties.^ Clearly women were not represented on the boards of these 
leading universities in proportion to their numbers among students and 
faculty. 

Neither is the underrepresentation of women on governing boards pe- 
culiar to these prominent universities. While only 4 other studies that 
were found reported statistics on the sex composition of university gov- 
erning boards,* these covered different samplings of universities and thus 
contribute to a more general picture. All confirm the overwhelming 
dominance of the male sex on governing boards. The United States Office 
of Education survey of land-grant colleges and universities, for example, 
disclosed that of 644 board members in 45 such institutions, 5 percent 
were women.* Likewise, Counts found that of a total of 380 board mem- 
bers of 42 state colleges and universities, 29, or 7.6 percent, were women, 
while Nearing found 7 percent on state boards and g percent on private 
boards.’ Similarly, a survey by Reeves and Russell of 35 colleges affiliated 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church noted that although 34 of these col- 
leges admitted women students, 14, or 40 percent, had no women mem- 
bers on their governing boards, and only 3 had women trustees to the 
extent of 10 percent or more.* 
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Apparently the omission of women from the boards of institutions of 
higher learning is a general condition and must be presumed to reflect 
nation-wide attitudes among persons who select board members. “To an 
observer unfamiliar with the patriarchal tradition of our society,” wrote 
Counts, "perhaps the most striking fact ... is the severe discrimination 
against woman.’’* Possibly those who select or appoint trustees accept this 
tradition without reflection: possibly they believe the direct representa- 
tion of women’s interests unimportant and indirect representation through 
fathers and husbands, a satisfactory substitute: or again they may regard 
women as unqualified for this ofiice. Other evidence of a general unwill- 
ingness to entrust major governmental responsibilities to women is found 
in the composition of the United States Congress. At the time of this 
study, women composed but 1.3 percent of this bicameral body, and only 
1.7 percent of the combined membership of the 48 state legislatures.'* 
Coffman also found that of the 565 trustees of the 55 foundations he 
studied, 77, or 13.6 percent, were women," while Lindeman found only 
11 women, or 2.7 percent, among the members of foundation boards 
whose biographies he analyred.'* Thus even the low percentage of women 
characteristic of the public university boards in the present study com- 
pares favorably with corresponding figures for these other governing 
bodies. On the other hand, the almost total absence of women on the pri- 
vate university boards stands out as the extreme case of all those cited. 

Pressing further for significant details regarding this small band of 
women trustees, one might ask: What types of women are these select few 
who are permitted to share in the government of these universities? 
Twelve of the 25 were found to be homemakers. Thus a certain minimum 
representation for this very important segment of the activities of the 
nation was provided. Of the others, 3 were state officials: one was a physi- 
cian: one, a worker in vocational guidance and social work: one, a choir 
director, formerly a teacher: one, a retired secretary of a private women’s 
college: one, a textile manufacturer: and one, a retired securities broker. 
The other 4 could not be readily classified, but possibly it is significant 
that one of these 4 had been very active in broadening the scope of educa- 
tion and in making education available to various groups. Not much is 
known of the family income of these women. Net taxable income figures 
were found for only 5 of them or their husbands, and a salary for one ad- 
ditional husband. Nevertheless, the known income of these 6 couples 
alone was sufficiently large so that if it had been divided equally among 
all 25, each would have received about $30,000 a year. With complete in- 
formation, this average doubtless would have been considerably higher. 
Only 2 of the women were directors or officers of corporations, and none 
held such a position in any of the 400 largest businesses. The median age 
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of the women^' was 59 years, the same as that for board members as a 
whole. Although these small numbers hardly warrant generalizations, 
they do suggest that in comparison with male trustees, these women were 
somewhat less intimately identified with large-scale business and rather 
more active in homemaking and social welfare, broadly interpreted. 


URBAN-RURAL RESIDENCE OF BOARD MEMBERS 

Like one’s sex role, the urban or rural character of one's daily environ- 
ment also contributes significantly to one’s point of view and system of 
values. The differing demands of urban and rural dwellers have long 
been a recognized factor in politics. Almost every major election or Con- 
gressional debate brings renewed evidence of this contrast. Conflicting 
urban and rural needs compete for attention bkewise in university circles. 
Admission requirements, curricula, university fees, living costs, and rules 
governing academic progress all too easily may discriminate against the 
youth from the farm and the rural high school if those responsible are 
not ever mindful of the special needs and problems of this group. Since 
final decisions in these matters commonly rest with the trustees, the types 
of home and neighborhood environment with which board members 
identify themselves may have profound social implications for the future 
of rural youth. 

Table S3 summarizes present findings in this regard. It is evident that 
when board selections are made, rural residents constitute still another 
forgotten group.” At the time of this study, 95 percent of the 734 trustees 
included lived in urban areas. Urban residents constituted 99 percent of 
the governing board membership of the private universities studied and 
85 percent in the case of the state universities. These figures contrast 
sharply with the nation’s population as a whole, for in 1930, only 56 per- 
cent of persons of all ages, and less than half of those under so, lived in 
urban areas.” Nevertheless, not a single board member of 14 of the 16 
nongovernmental universities lived in the country. Brown University and 
Cornell being the only a such institutions having any board members 
with a rural residence.^® Seven of the 14 stale universities also had no 
rural residents as board members at that time, namely, the Universities of 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Texas, and Virginia. Be- 
cause of the special significance of rural background for board members in 
charge of institutions offering curricula in agriculture, an additional 
tabulation was made of the residences of trustees having authority over 
such schools. This revealed that city and town dwellers constituted 85 per- 
cent of the 245 board members in charge of the 11 institutions with cur- 
ricula in agriculture.^^ 
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Not only did the 734 trustees covered by this study typically live in 
towns and cities; they also lived in substantial numbers in certain par- 
ticular large cities. A few years ago CoSman demonstrated that 76 percent 
of the s8a foundation trustees for whom he obtained data lived in 8 
cities.’* Corresponding figures for the present study given in Table *2 are 
lower. Only 42 percent of the trustees of these universities lived in these 
same cities at the time of the study. Sixty percent of the trustees of private 
institutions lived in these 8 urban centers, but only 5 percent of those on 
state university boards, and only 11 percent of the trustees of institutions 
with curricula in agriculture. The particularly high figure for private in- 
stitutions studied is doubtless due in part to the location of a number of 
these universities in these 8 cities.’* Whether the high figure is significant 
apart from this circumstance cannot be determined without exceeding 
the scope of this study. For present purposes the important finding is that 
a relatively high proportion of the trustees of these leading private uni- 
versities were subject in their daily living to influences peculiar to a few 
intensely urbanized centers. Such an environment cannot but affect their 
thinking and point of view on vital university issues. William B. Munro’s 
characterization of “the modern city” as “a place where material motives 
fill the minds and govern the acts of men” suggests one of the possible 
directions of this influence.** 


REGION OF BIRTH AND RESIDENCE*’ 

Like urban-rural contrasts, regional differences also affect, but to lesser 
degree, the heritage of memopies, habits of mind, and value judgments 
with which governing board members approach the responsibilities of 
trusteeship. Their experiences with the particular occupations, and with 
the standards, customs, and problems of living characteristic of their 
childhood or present home area must be assumed to influence to some 
degree their decisions as to which student, teaching, or research problems 
most urgently require the attention and funds of the university they gov- 
ern. For this reason data on the regions of birth and present residence of 
trustees are believed a significant supplement to the urban-rural findings. 

Table 23 gives the percentage distribution of the trustees studied by re- 
gion of birth and residence, together with corresponding figures for the 
universities studied and the total population of the country. The con- 
centration of trustees and universities in certain areas to the neglect of 
others is obvious. The New England area, for example, still appeared to 
retain a dominance in higher education out of proportion to its popula- 
tion and reminiscent of its earlier leadership in the history of American 
higher learning. Although at the time of this study it contained only 7 
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percent of the nation's population, this area claimed 17 percent of the 
universities in the country accepted for membership in the Association of 
American Universities, 14 percent of the total trustees of these univer- 
sities by place of residence, and 19 percent of these same trustees by place 
of birth.^^ Representation of the Middle Atlantic, East North Central, 
and West North Central States on these boards was about proportional 
to their respective populations. The actual number of member universi- 
ties in the Middle Atlantic States, however, was slightly low, and that in 
the West North Central, somewhat high. The apparent excess of trustees 
from the South Atlantic States is misleading since it resulted largely from 
the 102 trustees on the board of the University of North Carolina— much 
the largest board of any studied. Actually, the deep south is a much un- 
derprivileged area as far as higher education of the standard required for 
association membership is concerned, the University of North Carolina 
having the most southerly location of any university accepted for mem- 
bership in this association with the single exception of the University of 
Texas. The neglected position of the Southern States in higher educa- 
tion“ is more clearly reflected in the extremely low figures for the East 
South Central and West South Central areas. Likewise, the Mountain 
States were entirely without a member in this select university association, 
and were also practically without representation on the boards of the go 
leading universities located elsewhere. The Pacific area again was mote 
adequately represented, their universities and trustees being about equal 
in proportion to their population. The typical picture noted elsewhere 
in this report of overrepresentation of the privileged groups and under- 
representation of the underprivileged thus appears to be repeated once 
again in these regional findings. 



CHAPTER XII 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION ON 
GOVERNING BOARD MEMBERS 


There are several constructive elements which should belong to a 
governing, academic board. The first of these elements I shall call 
intellectual comprehensiveness. . . , 

Moreover, the element of progressiveness has special value in the 
constitution of a college trustee. For academic boards are prone to 
conservatism. They are more inclined rather to accept the accumu- 
lations of the past laboriously gathered rather than to run the risk 
of a partial or complete loss of a yet richer good. . . . But it is 
ever to be remembered that the future of a college is longer than 
its past. The worth of the service in the centuries yet to be is richer 
than its worth won in the centuries completed-CaMiEs F. 
Thwinc.’ 


T O ROUND OUT the picture of the social and economic composi- 
tion of governing boards, certain additional data are needed. 
This chapter presents briefly su± facts as could be assembled 
relative to the education of these trustees, their family and church ties, 
their political orientation, and their civic, military, and social activities 
and status, toge±er with other available evidence of their eminence and 
influence. To these are added a few statistics on the opinions of these trus- 
tees on certain controversial social issues as revealed in poll responses. 
Though incomplete, these combined facts are further suggestive both of 
the general quality of these key trustees and of their point of view and 
class aflUiations. 

EDUCATION 

As indicated in Chapter VI, scholars are in general agreement as to the 
importance of background in higher education as a basis for membenhip 
on university governing boards. To these writers, the distinguished edu- 
cational record of these trustees would doubtless be gratifying. Eighty- 
eight percent of the total were found definitely to have continued their 
education beyond the secondary school level, and most of the 7 percent 
whose educational record was unknown may also have done so. Only 3, 
or 0.4 percent, were definitely known not to have continued beyond the 
elementary school, and only 5 percent, not beyond high school. This rec- 
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ord compares very favorably with that of the adult population as a whole. 
Of persons 25 years of age or over in 1940, 60 percent had not continued 
beyond the eighth grade, and 89 percent, not beyond high school. Only 
10 percent had studied at the college level.^ By these standards, therefore, 
the trustees appear an exceedingly well educated group— in fact, so much 
so that critics® might be concerned over the almost total lack of represen- 
tation of persons of low or average educational opportunity and achieve- 
ment, and the consequent possibilities of class bias in board deliberations. 

When compared with the educational record of the faculties of the uni- 
versities they govern, the educational achievements of these trustees are 
less impressive. When faculty standards are high, as among these leading 
universities, the master's degree is typically the minimum required for 
faculty status, and the doctor's degree is insisted on for most positions of 
rank or importance. Nevertheless, among these trustees, only 9 percent 
were known to hold an earned doaor’s degree, and another to percent, 
an earned master’s degree without the doctorate. On the other hand, a 
total of 72 percent held an earned bachelor’s degree, and 34 percent, one 
or more professional degrees. This showing of earned degrees, although 
impressive in comparison with nonacademic groups, would have been 
inadequate for the customary faculty degree roster of any major univer- 
sity. 

Possibly it is significant also that honorary degrees were more than 
twice as numerous as earned doctor’s degrees. A total of 187 trustees, or 
25 percent, held one or more honorary degrees. For a few, the number of 
such honors was conspicuously high. For example. Who's Who in 
America lor 1934-1935 lists 28 such degrees for A, Lawrence Lowell, 27 
for Herbert Hoover, ao for Charles E. Hughes, and 18 for James R. An- 
gell-to mention only a few. Can these degrees be interpreted as sug- 
gesting not only the eminence and public recognition of these trustees, 
but also their point of view? Honorary degrees are commonly believed to 
be awarded only after a consideration, not only of the achievements of 
the candidate, but also of his basic "soundness" and social orientation. 
Because conservatism often seems to be among the qualifications for such 
degrees, one colorful writer has characterized holders of one common 
honorary degree, the LL.D., as follows: 

The LL.D. list is not identifiable with present or future greatness but with an age 
that is dead or dying. The names are associated with past glories, if glories they be, 
and the whole thing suggests lavender and old lace. . . . Reaction is the salient 
characteristic of America’s LL.D. roster.* 

Whether this characterization can be fairly applied to holders of the 
LL.D. among this trustee group was not investigated. 

Another significant educational analysis singled out those trustees who 
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were alumni of the institutions they helped to govern. Fifty-eight percent 
of the trustees of private universities were found to possess a degree from 
their own institutions, as compared with 4? percent of {he public uni- 
versity trustees, and 53 percent of the group as a whole. These propor- 
tions of alumni would seem more than sufficient on the average to achieve 
the values sought by those who recommend alumni participation on 
boards, and so high in some cases as to risk inbreeding and narrowness in 
ideas and outlook.® 

The educational analyses also confirmed further the generally higher 
level of privilege and status of members of private university boards. A 
larger proportion of private than of public university trustees had at- 
tended college; likewise larger proportions had received degrees of each 
type, including the honorary and professional degrees. The types of insti- 
tutions attended hy the two groups also contrasted sharply. Ninety-five 
percent of the private university trustees holding bachelor’s degrees had 
received their first earned degree from a private college or university, but 
only ay percent of the corresponding public university trustees. Even 
though this contrast was largely the result of a preference for their 
alumni by both types of universities,® the net effect was, nevertheless, that 
trustees in general were placed in charge of the same type of institution 
they had attended during their undergraduate years. 

Another special tabulation followed a classification used by Lindeman 
in his study of trustees of representative foundations. According to Linde- 
man's figures, 61 percent of those foundation trustees known to hold 
bachelor’s degrees had graduated from 18 prominent colleges and univer- 
sities— mostly private.’ Apparently those who select trustees for private 
universities share with the donors of great wealth and their legal repre- 
sentatives this special confidence in the graduates of these 18 select col- 
leges and universities, inasmuch as the corresponding percentage for trus- 
tees of private universities in the present study was even higher. Seventy- 
six percent of the trustees of these institutions who held the bachelor’s 
degree had graduated from this same list of 18 colleges and universities. 
On the other hand, the graduates of these select colleges among public 
university trustees constituted only 13 percent of the total with bachelor’s 
degrees.® If it is true that colleges vary significantly in the type of educa- 
tion they provide, then the distinct differences in educational background 
between these two groups of trustees may signify important differences in 
outlook and points of view. 

FAMILY AND RELIGIOUS TIES 

Not only the experiences of a formal education, but also those that nor- 
mally accompany the rearing of one’s own family provide basic insight 
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and understanding needed by those who carry responsibility for decisions 
affecting profoundly the advanced education of other people's children. 
For this reason, available information on the family and children of these 
trustees was tabulated, even though incomplete. Of the 734 trustees 
studied, 60a reported themselves in available records as married or re- 
married; 36, as widowed; and 5, as divorced. Twenty-four were known to 
be unmarried. The marital status of another Gy was not reported, but it 
may be presumed that most of these were single, or at least without chil- 
dren. Of the 643 known to be married or to have been married, 96 re- 
ported 1 child; 146, 2 children; 132, 3 children; and laa, more than 3 chil- 
dren.® One family with 8 children was found, to with 7, and g with 6. No 
record of children was found for the other 146 among whom children 
might he expected; probably many of these had no children. If one makes 
the reasonable assumption that most of these families were "completed” 
families,!® the total number of known living children of these 734 trus- 
tees, namely 1,359, clearly insufficient to replace these trustees and 
their spouses with an equal number of persons in the next generation; in 
other words, these trustees were characterized by the low birth rate typical 
of educated and distinguished penons in general. Moreover, the propor- 
tion with experience in the rearing of children, namely 68 percent, would 
seem below the level desirable for members of governing boards in charge 
of the higher education of youth. 

The religious loyalties and background of an individual are also im- 
portant keys to his philosophy and outlook on life, and some would claim 
that they also commonly reflect his class affiliation as well. Available rec- 
ords unfortunately contained no indication of the religious affiliation or 
preference of 241 trustees, or one-third of the total. Of those of known 
church membership or preference, 417-an overwhelming majority- 
claimed a specific Protestant denomination; only 54 claimed the Roman 
Catholic church; and g, the Jewish faith. Thirty-five of the 54 known 
Catholics were members of the board of Catholic University,!! and g of 
the 9 Jewish members were on the board of the University of North Caro- 
lina. When totals excluding Catholic University were computed, both 
Catholic and Jewish members were found more numerous proportion- 
ately on public than on private boards. Within the Protestant group, the 
distribution of trustees was as follows; Episcopal, 126; Presbyterian, 88; 
Methodist, 61; Baptist, 60; Congregationalist, 31; Unitarian, 27; Quakers 
or Friends, 8; Lutheran, 5; Universalist, 4; Reformed Church, 2; Chris- 
tian Church, 2; Disciples of Christ, z; and Moravian, one. Three others 
specified only "Protestant.” In addition, 2 trustees were Christian Scien- 
tists; one, a member of an Ethical Society; and one, of a Community 
Church. Only 6 definitely disclaimed any church ties. Tabulations by uni- 
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versity naturally reflected the present or previous denominational orienta- 
tion of certain private universities, there being 30 known Baptists on the 
Brown board and 12 on the University of Chicago board, as well as 18 
known Methodists on the Northwestern University board. 

In comparison with the denominational distribution nationally, trus- 
tee selection in favor of Episcopalians and Presbyterians was especially 
conspicuous. While in 1936, Episcopalians constituted only 3.1 percent of 
all adult church members, and Presbyterians, only 4.5 percent.^® these 
denominations together formed 43 percent of all trustees of known reli- 
gious affiliation or preference. Commenting on a similar concentration of 
religious preferences among members of foundation boards, Lindeman 
wrote as follows: 

Where there is no state church the various economic classes distribute themselves 
among religious bodies according to a class-conscious principle. In one sense, there- 
fore, church afhliation, in our society, constitutes an index of class structure. In 
most American communities, for example, the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
churches represent wealth and privilege." 

Whether or not this is also the explanation of the apparent denomina- 
tional bias in the composition of these university governing boards, 
Lindeman's explanation at least appears consistent with present findings 
as to the economic composition. 

POLITICAL ORIENTATION 

One common rule-of-thumb method of classifying a person as "con- 
servative," "liberal," or' "radical" in his leanings is to inquire as to his 
politics. While this method has obvious limitations, the political views of 
an individual do reflect his economic and social philosophy, which in 
turn colors his approach to educational issues. What, then, were the party 
affiliations or leanings of these key trustees who govern America's leading 
universities? This question is easier to ask than to answer, for one’s politi- 
cal views are at times purposefully kept off the public record. Neverthe- 
less, such information as could be gathered fit together to provide a con- 
sistent, though not conclusive, answer. Available biographical records 
mentioned the party choices of 442 of the 734 trustees included in the 
study. In these statements, 259 trustees listed Republican connections or 
choices; 161, Demoaatic; and 22, some other designation. This miscella- 
neous group must not, however, be construed as socialist or third-part^i 
choices, for about half referred to themselves merely as “Independent”; 2 
mentioned “conservative”; one, "progressive”; 2, "liberal”; 2, "varying"; 
one, "anti-Roosevelt”; and one, “opposed to New Deal and all other 
weird doctrines.” 
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A clue to the political leanings of the aga trustees whose biographical 
records omitted entirely a political designation was found in their re- 
sponses to the opinion poll,^'* in which 104 with unstated political affilia- 
tion reported their vote for president in igja. These votes totalled ya for 
Hoover, ji for Roosevelt, and one for Thomas. For ig4 others of known 
political choice, poll responses, compared with claimed political affiliation, 
served to confirm the general accuracy of their biographical declarations, 
for their poll vote in igja and their biographical statement of party 
agreed in about g cases out of io.“ These two sources of party informa- 
tion were therefore consolidated, using the poll vote information only 
when a party declaration was lacking. A party distribution for all except 
188 of the trustees studied was thus achieved which may be considered 
roughly correct for the election year iggs. 

These consolidated figures produced the following party totals: Re- 
publicans, 331, or 61 percent of those with known party preference; 
Democrats, igs, or 35 percent; and other, 83, or 4 percent. Internal evi- 
dence suggests, moreover, that if party choice information were available 
for the 188 for whom neither method produced information, the total 
group would be revealed to include at least as high a proportion of Re- 
publicans as the above evidence indicates-and probably higher.^ Thus 
the 61 percent of Republicans among the trustees of known political 
affiliation or vote may be fairly contrasted with the distribution of the 
popular vote for president in the igga election. In that year only 40 per- 
cent of the popular vote was for a Republican president, while 57 percent 
voted for a Demoaatic president; and 2 percent, for a Socialist presi- 
dent.'^ Clearly these trustees held at that time much more conservative 
views on politics than the general population. It is further significant 
that the trend of political thought among these trustees between igga 
and ig36 apparently was the reverse of that for the country as a whole. 
Among the nation's voters, support for Roosevelt increased during this 
four-year period from 57 to 60 percent of the popular vote, but among 
those trustees who reported their votes on the opinion ballot (see Table 
24), support for Roosevelt deaeased from 36 percent in iggs to only 26 
percent four years later. Experience with social and economic reform and 
relief policies under New Deal leadership, which had drawn the popular 
electorate toward Roosevelt, had— it would seem-alienated this select 
group of trustees. 

Pursuing the inquiry further, one might ask also; Which types of trus- 
tees were predominantly Republican and which. Democratic? Both the 
biographical information and the poll responses showed proprietors, 
managers, and officials to be more strongly Republican than professional 
workers. In both sources public universities also showed a strong Demo- 
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cratic majority and private universities, a strong Republican majority on 
their boards. More than half of the poll ballots from the following groups 
reported a Democratic presidential vote in 1932: (1) trustees under 40 
years of age, (a) trustees whose known 1924 net taxable incomes were 
less than $25,000, (3) trustees with bachelor’s degrees from a public insti- 
tution, and (4) women trustees reporting a major party vote. On the 
other hand, an overwhelming majority of poll responses from the follow- 
ing groups reported a Republican presidential vote in 1932: (i) trustees 
50 years of age or over, (2) trustees with incomes of $25,000 and over, (3) 
trustees with bachelor’s degrees from a prominent college (Lindeman’s 
list), and (4) trustees holding major executive offices or directorships in 
one of the country's 400 largest business corporations. Because of the 
large margin of unknowns, publication of detailed tabulations in these 
matters is not justified, but it is probably significant that findings in each 
case followed a pattern consistent with a priori expectations. 

Still other evidence of the political composition of this trustee group is 
provided by the Report of the Special Committee to Investigate Cam- 
paign Expenditures of Presidential, Vice Presidential, and Senatorial 
Candidates in This report listed 58 of the 734 trustees included in 
the present study and to of their wives as having contributed $500 or 
more each to the election campaigns in that year. Fifty of these 58 trustees 
and all 10 of the wives listed had contributed to Republican federal or 
state senatorial campaigns, their contributions totalling $358,284.50. Only 
8 trustees and no trustee's wives had contributed $500 or more to corre- 
sponding Democratic campaigns and the contributions of these 8 totalled 
only $29,000.'® 

The political orientation of certain of the trustees studied is further 
revealed by the report in 1936 of the Special Senate Committee to Investi- 
gate Lobbying Activities,** which listed contributions by 700-odd indi- 
viduals and firms to lobbying organizations during the preceding 18 
months. This list included 37 persons who held 39 memberships on the 
boards of the leading universities studied.®' These trustees were noted as 
contributing during this period a total of $133,159.94 to 11 right-wing 
lobbying organizations, included among which were the American Lib- 
erty League, the National Economy League,®® the Crusaders, the Farmers 
Independence Council, the New York State Economic Council, the South- 
ern Committee to Uphold the Constitution, and the Sentinels of the Re- 
public. Data as to trustees’ contributions to liberal or left-wing organiza- 
tions, unfortunately, were less accessible. One neutral organization of 
liberal sponsorship, the American Civil Liberties Union, famous for its 
protective efforts in behalf of the dvil liberties of persons of all shades of 
opinion granted the writer access to its records of 4,000 recent contribu- 
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tors. Only 5 of the 734 trustees studied were found, however, to have 
contributed to this organization between January 1, 1935 and July 1, 
1936 and their combined gifts totalled only 549 50 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIPS, CIVIC ACTIVITIES, AND SOCIAL STATUS 

An analysis of the activities which these trustees toluntarily chose to 
engage in apart from the direa and inescapable demands of their occu- 
pation can provide new and significant insight into their interests, cul 
tural aims, typical associates, and soaal status As Lmdeman has written 

The manner in which leisure time is spent is, without doubt, a trustworthy index 
regarding a person's cultural aims In American society the sociable factor is subtly 
interwoven with occupational and financial interests To belong to a certain club 
IS a mark of achievement and indicates that one has arrived " But individuals 
often seek membership in clubs and organizations for the purpose of enhancing 
their business and professional opportunities In the "right ' club one meets the 
"right” people “ 

Because of the implications of such information for the educational 
point of view of trustees, the biographical and directory records were 
again combed for facts relevant to association memberships, civic activi- 
ties, and social status Little or no biographical data were available for 61 
trustees and for many others the biographical statements of these activi- 
ties and connections were undoubtedly very incomplete The resulting 
figures, therefore, considerably understate the true extent of these volun- 
tary activities Moreover, those that were included in the records did not 
lend themselves readily to classification in any sharply defined categories, 
for often a single club, like the Rotary, had business, professional, and 
CIVIC aspects 

In spite of the inevitable understatements and inadequate classifica- 
tions, the number and types of current memberships found listed for 
these trustees in these sources was truly impressive Two hundred trustees 
mentioned memberships in "business" associations, including chambers 
of commerce, Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Civitan, and Optimist Clubs Five 
trustees were directors of the United States Chamber of Commerce at the 
national level, and 3 others were directors at the state or large city level 
Six were chairmen of national committees of the Chamber of Commerce, 
one was a member of the Senior Council, and one, a Vice President Also 
6 were members of the New York Stock Exchange, one ol tlic Baltimore 
Stock Exchange, and one of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange Mem- 
berships in professional, learned, or technical associations^” were listed by 
351, or almost half, and membership in fraternal soaeties, such as the 
Masonic order and the Elks,” by 163 Over three-quarters (563) claimed 
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membership in at least one social organization or club, excluding the 
categories already listed; of these, 437 claimed membership in 3 or more 
such societies. Membership in 10 or more such societies was claimed by 
55 trustees, and in 20 or more, by 6 trustees. 

The specific memberships in social dubs cited in the biographical ma- 
terials serve to identify further the social circles in which many of these 
trustees moved. Membership in the University Club was indicated by 
220 trustees and in country clubs, yacht clubs, and hunting clubs, by 202'. 
Forty-four trustees belonged to a Harvard Club, 23 to the Yale Club, 23 
to the Princeton Club, 18 to the Brown University Club, and 16 to the Co- 
lumbia Club. The Union League Club was mentioned by 6g; the Century 
Club, by 53; the Union Club, by 43; and the Metropolitan Club, by 43. 
Other clubs listed by over 10 trustees each include; City Club, 28; Commer- 
cial Club, 26: Bankers Club, 24; Racquet Club, 21; Downtown Club, 19; 
Engineer’s Club, ig; Racquet and Tennis Club, 16; Knickerbocker Club, 
12; Cosmos Club, 12: and Republican Club, n.^* Apparently these trus- 
tees did not lack abundant opportunities to meet the "right" people so- 
cially. 

The roster of their military and patriotic activities and offices was 
equally impressive, even though again incomplete. More than a third 
(273) listed a present or past membership, office, or title in a military or 
patriotic organization, or a special honor from such a source. Prominent 
among organizations listed were the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Pilgrims, the Sons of the American Revolution, and 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. Of the 273 trustees with such 
connections, 133 held one such connection: 52, 2 such connections; and 
88, 3 or more such connections.^® 

A number of trustees also held, or had held, public office.®® Even 
though the lists were incomplete, 100 mentioned that they held, or had 
held, one local public office (city, township, or county); 52 cited 2 such 
offices,®^ and 30, 3 or more. The total of trustees with known local public 
office experience was 182, or one-fourth the total studied. An even larger 
number— 310— reported that they held, or had held, one or more state or 
national public offices or government positions,®® 79 claiming 2 such of- 
fices, and 1 13, 3 or more. 

Important educational or welfare responsibilities were also numerous. 
One hundred and twelve held, or had held, one or more trusteeships in 
colleges or universities other than the ones included in this study; 73 
were, or had been, trustees or directors of private schools; and 196, or 
more than one-fourth, were, or had been, officers, directors, or trustees of 
welfare or charitable organizations or institutions, as for example, hospi- 
tals, children’s homes, institutions for the handicapped or defective. 
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charity organizations, the Red Cross, community chests, etc. In addition, 
many trustees held, or had held, numerous offices, directorships, or trus- 
teeships in civic, community, educational, or religious enterprises in cate- 
gories or relationships not covered by preceding counts. Included in this 
miscellaneous group were trustees holding offices, directorships, or trustee- 
ships in Y.M.C.A.'s, libraries, museums, observatories, educational insti- 
tutions,*® foundations,** and religious organizations. Of the 734 trustees 
studied, 116 listed one present or previous responsibility of this type; 75, 
* such; and 156, 3 or more. Thus approximately half of the trustees were 
holding, or had held, a position of responsibility and influence of this 
educational, religious, or civic type not elsewhere classified. For a signifi- 
cant minority, such responsibilities were numerous and diverse. One trus- 
tee reported that one-third of his working time was given to public or 
philanthropic work. 

The many foundation trusteeships held by these university governing 
board members were particularly significant. Fifty-four trusteeships®® in 
ag foundations*® were found to be held by these persons, among which 
were included trusteeships in foundations with wide influence in educa- 
tion. Three university board members held trusteeships in the General 
Education Boatd; 3, in the Rockefeller Foundation; 3, in the Carnegie 
Foundation; 5, in the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; and 
5, in the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

Thus the interests and activities of many trustees were clearly not con- 
fined to their immediate business or profession, but extended to welfare, 
civic, and religious activities in which not a few held responsible but un- 
paid positions of leadership. Almost without exception, however, these 
activities were of the more conventional ameliorative type. Evidence of 
leadership or even membership in organizations striving for social reform 
was remarkably slight. 

Consistent with these activities and with these prominent and influ- 
ential connections was the recognized social status accorded many of these 
trustees. Approximately one-third (232) were listed in The Social Regis- 
ter Locater, 1935,*’ the exclusive bluebook of American high society. 
Other social bluebooks listed 136 of the trustees.** The total classified in 
these sources as among the socially elite was 298, or 41 percent. By these 
criteria, therefore, at least four-tenths of the trustees studied can be said 
to have belonged to what are conventionally considered the top strata of 
society. 

Separate tabulations for private and public university trustees revealed 
striking differences in social connections, and consequently in the social 
circles in which each group presumably moved. In terms of number per 
too, 13.7 times as many trustees of private universities as of public were 
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found listed in The Social Register Localer and 4.7 times as many, in 
some social register. Members of private university boards also exceeded 
those of public university boards in professional association memberships 
and memberships in social clubs. Connections with military or patriotic 
societies were claimed by 1.3 times as many private as public university 
trustees and positions in other social enterprises, by 1.9 times as many. 
In certain other respects, public university trustees were the more out- 
standing. Again in terms of number per 100, 3.7 times as many public as 
private university trustees were members of fraternal orders: 1.7 times as 
many held a nonlocal public office. Also, 1.1 times as many public uni- 
versity trustees cited membership in business associations. 

Similar contrasts distinguished trustees in professional occupations 
from those classified as proprietors, managers, and officials. Trustees from 
the professions showed higher rates for the holding of public office, for 
positions in educational or welfare enterprises, for membership in pro- 
fessional associations, and for membership in fraternal orders, whereas 
trustees classed as proprietors, managers, and officials showed higher rates 
for membership in business associations and in other societies of the so- 
cial club and fraternity type; they were also listed more frequently in the 
various social registers. These differing social patterns lead one to suspect 
corresponding differences in the social orientation of private and public 
university trustees and in that of trustees from professional and business 
backgrounds. 


OTHER EVIDENCES OF EMINENCE AND INFLUENCE 

Other evidences further attest the eminence and influence of these 
leading trustees, and also suggest the types of endeavors in which this 
eminence was achieved. The search of Who’s Who in America for bio- 
graphical data revealed, for example, that 429 of the trustees studied, or 
58 percent, had been chosen for inclusion in this volume. Similarly, 334, 
or 46 percent, were found in Poor's Register of Directors, 1935, a direc- 
tory confined to officials and major executives of important business cor- 
porations. Also, James W. Gerard’s list of 59 "men who rule the United 
States’’®"— a distinction for which Mr. Gerard chose business men exclu- 
sively-included 12 of the trustees of the present study, one of whom was 
a member of 2 university boards. Apparently, one-fifth of those who 
“rule” America also occupy the best possible trusteeships for ruling its 
major universities. Eminence in science was, on the other hand, less char- 
acteristic of these trustees. A complete search of American Men of Science 
(6th ed. 1938)," a directory listing approximately 28,000 scientists, re- 
vealed the names of only 36 of the trustees studied, and a number of these 
were trustees by virtue of being university presidents. Of the 36, only 12 
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were starred as distinguished, and only 6 had been newly starred in the 
1921 to 1937 editions. The number of such newly starred scientists on the 
boards of all 30 universities was thus less than one-eleventh of the num- 
ber of such scientists found by Visher on the staff of Harvard University 
alone in i93®> one percent of the 582 newly starred scientists 

on the staffs of 27 of these same universities in that same year.*^ 

The selective character of the eminence achieved by these trustees is 
further illuminated by findings as to decorations received from foreign 
governments. Through inquiry at the Italian Embassy, it was ascertained 
that 21 of the trustees studied had been decorated by the Italian govern- 
ment during the years 1927 to 1937, when the Fascist dictatorship was in 
power there.<2 The titles conferred included: "Cavaliere dell’ Ordine 
della Corona d’ltalia,” and variations beginning “Ufficiale," “Commen- 
datore,” and "Grande Ufficiale." Certain tiustees likewise were known to 
have received decorations from the Nazi government in Germany. A 
parallel inquiry at the Russian Embassy revealed, however, that although 
8 Americans had been awarded the “Order of the Red Banner” for out- 
standing services in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, none of the 
trustees studied was among those so honored. 

Still another type of recognition, less obvious to the world at large, but 
nevertheless very rewarding, is that involved in the selection of indi- 
viduals to be recipients of special favors dispensed by the leaders of high 
finance. An illustration of this form of profitable recognition is found in 
the so-called Morgan "preferred list.” ’The list of persons to whom J. P. 
Morgan & Co. in 1927-29 sold substantial blocks of "new issue” securities 
at less than their market valued included 22 of the university trustees 
studied and the agents of 2 others. These 24 trustees held at the time of 
the study a total of 26 board memberships covered in this study. The dol- 
lars-and-cents value of some of these favors proved to be substantial. For 
example, one of these recipients, who held trusteeships in 8 colleges and 
universities, bought 2,000 shares of Alleghany stock at $20 a share from 
this firm when market prices on the day of purchase ranged from $31 to 
$35 per share. Another trustee, a member of 2 of the governing boards 
studied, bought 1,000 shares of the same stock under the same circum- 
stances, and later bought from the same firm 1,000 shares of Standard 
Brands at I32 when the market price was between $361/^ and $37. Some 
two years earlier this same trustee also had purchased from J, P. Morgan 
8c Co. 500 Shares of Johns-Manville at $57'/^ when the market price was 
$79. Whether these very substantial favors were purely the reward of 
friendship or high esteem, or whether a more specific quid pro quo existed 
was not fully clarified in the hearings in which these facts were revealed.'*'* 
Regardless of the basis of the exchange, however, trustees thus favored 
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would seem to have ample reason to wish to retain the goodwill of this 
firm and might consequently be influenced thereby in certain of their at- 
titudes toward various university policies. 


OPINIONS ON SELECTED ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ISSUES 

Finally, the opinions of these trustees, particularly as they related to 
certain economic, social, and political issues, were explored for added 
clues to the social orientation of these key persons in higher education. 
Originally, a search of their writings for statements of points of view was 
begun, but this approach was soon abandoned as impractical. In order 
not to omit entirely a consideration of opinions, an opinion poll was then 
undertaken in the fall of 1936, the details of which were planned with 
the aid of a member of the professional staff of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion. To secure controls needed for interpretation, a few ques- 
tions duplicating some of the Institute's questions of that period were 
included, as well as questions asking each trustee’s vote in the 1933 presi- 
dential election and his current choice of candidates. The ballots obvi- 
ously had to be distributed by mail, for personal interviews with the trus- 
tees were entirely impractical. Nevertheless, the proportion of response 
was gratifying. After three follow-up efforts, usable replies totalled 301. 
These constituted a 43 percent response from the 698 trustees still living 
at the time of the poll-a percentage of returns that compares favorably 
with that on Gallup poll questionnaires mailed to persons listed in Who'i 
Who in America and is much higher than the usual mail return from 
other population segments. 

The questions used in the poll are reproduced in Table 24, together 
with statistics on the distribution of replies and certain comparative data. 
Trustees were asked their presidential votes and their opinions on such 
current issues as unemployment, relief, strikes, militarism, academic free- 
dom, and groups that should be represented on university and industrial 
boards. The replies are believed to reflect the true opinions of those re- 
sponding, for ballots were returned unsigned and there was no known 
temptation to falsify. Opportunity to record shades of opinion and reser- 
vations was lacking, however, as in most polls. Also, the probability of a 
bias in the liberal direction due to incomplete and selective returns must 
be admitted, for a consistently higher percentage of returns was received 
from groups from whom liberal responses could be expected than from 
groups of known conservative tendencies.^" The bias due to higher re- 
turns from the younger age groups was corrected,*' but similar correc- 
tions for other probable biases were not feasible. Therefore, it seems lair 
to conclude that the replies reported in Table 24 understate by some un- 
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known margin degree of conservatism actually characteristic of these 
trustees. 

In view of the probable direction of this bias, the conservative positions 
taken by the trustees who responded to the poll acquire added signifi- 
cance. It will be recalled that the votes on presidential candidates, already 
reported in the preceding political analysis, showed strong Republican 
leanings. The analysis of the opinion questions indicated, moreover, that 
the position of these trustees on unemployment and relief issues was fully 
consistent with their party vote. Eighty-one percent of these trustees ex- 
pressed the opinion that "governmental expenditures for reliei” should 
“be decreased,” while another to percent gave no response, leaving only 9 
percent who definitely opposed cuts in relief. During this same period, 
Gallup poll findings on a similar issue showed that only 56 percent of the 
general population favored decreased relief expenditures, while 44 per- 
cent were definitely opposed to a decrease.*^ Similarly, 59 percent of the 
trustees responding opposed giving government "jobs at prevailing wages" 
to “unemployed persons who are willing to work.” Forty percent of the 
trustees voting even believed that "citizens on the public relief rolls" 
should "be barred from voting”— a highly undemocratic proposal, which, 
if adopted, would have resulted in disenfranchising millions of unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own. These votes hardly reveal any large 
measure of confidence in, or generosity toward, this less fortunate group. 

Strikes, compulsory military training, and the activities of munitions 
manufacturers were three other lively issues of the day. Sit-down strikes 
were then in the news and Merchants of DeatM^ was being widely read 
and discussed. Again the conservatism of these trustees was revealed by 
their vo for 30 percent favored making strikes illegal and 34 percent, 
making lockouts illegal. Almost half of these key persons in higher educa- 
tion who expressed an opinion also favored "compulsory military train- 
ing in publicly supported higher educational institutions.” Likewise, at a 
time when 82 percent of the general population voted on the Gallup poll 
for the prohibition of "the manufacture and sale of war munitions for 
private profit,” only 55 percent of the trustees responding shared this 
opinion.®*' 

For membership on the boards of directors of industrial plants, g in 10 
of the trustees voting favored stockholders, and y in 10, the managerial 
staff. Representation of employees was favored by only 4 in 10; of large 
aeditors, by 3 in 10; and of consumers, by somewhat more than one in 10. 
About a year later the Gallup poll asked the somewhat different but re- 
lated question: “Do you think corporations would have less labor trouble 
if workers had the right to elect a representative on the board of direc- 
tors?" In response, 67 percent replied "Yes."®i If comparison with the 39 
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percent vote of these trustees on employee representation is justified, these 
trustees can be said once again to have taken a position well to the right 
of the population at large. 

Only on issues of academic freedom did comparisons indicate a greater 
degree of so-called "liberal” opinion among these trustees than among 
the population at large. As compared with 38 percent of the general 
population, only 18 percent of the trustees responding believed that the 
schools should not "teach the facts about all forms of government, in- 
cluding communism, fascism, and socialism." Similarly, only 34 percent 
of these trustees maintained that collie teachers should not "be free to 
express their views on all subjects including government and religion,” as 
compared with 41 percent in the genera! population. How many trustees 
held mental reservations to replies supporting academic freedom is not 
known. One trustee, the president of a steel company, who voted on these 
questions in favor of freedom, qualified his vote by adding "but with 
some method of stopping the radicals.” While it is a hopeful sign that 
these key trustees favored academic freedom to a somewhat greater extent 
than did the general population,®^ should this not be the least to expect 
of the views of select key men with years of experience in the government 
of higher education when their views are compared with those of the 
average citizen, often poorly educated, unenlightened, and intolerant! 
Rather, should one not be disturbed over the one-third of these trustees 
in one instance and one-fifth in the other who, even though they gov- 
erned at the university level where the traditions of academic freedom 
are more fully recognized than at lower levels, nevertheless acknowledged 
in writing the conviction that the scope and freedom of teaching should 
be restricted? 

Finally, the view of these university board members as to the types of 
persons who should compose university boards is of special interest for 
the present study. More of those responding believed business men should 
be represented on such boards than favored inclusion of any other group. 
Professional men received the second highest vote and ahimni, the third 
highest. Practically g in to approved including each of those groups al- 
ready constituting the usual membership of university boards. No new 
additions to this traditional list, however, received a majority vote. 
Women board members ranked next, with about one in 3 of those voting 
favoring their inclusion.®® Representation of faculty on governing boards 
received almost as high a vote as did women trustees, while students came 
at the bottom of the list with only one vote in 10. Apparently the large 
majority of those responding did not believe that either faculty or stu- 
dents, the two groups most intimately concerned with the processes of 
higher education, should participate in its government at this level. On 
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the other hand, a significant minority would seem to hate been willing 
to consider a broader plan of representation that would have included 
women and faculty as boaid members, but their numbers would not have 
been sufficient to alter the status quo in board composition 
A detailed study of poll responses in order to ascertain the types of 
trustees returning liberal as contrasted with consersative responses could 
he very significant for the evaluation of the related characteristics of trus- 
tees, however, the incomplete and selective nature of the returns and the 
small samples m many subgroups make conclusions in this area very haz 
ardous Nevertheless, the pattern of votes, though including many excep 
tions, IS sufficiently consistent in its larger outlines to warrant a brief re 
port of this general pattern in simplified form and without emphasis on 
detailed percentages For purposes of such an analysis, a conservative po- 
sition on general public issues was defined as a vote for— 

(1) barring relief recipienls from vulmg 
(s) reducing relief expenditures 

(3) making strikes illegal 

(4) compulsory military training in public colleges 
and a vote against— 

(1) jobs at prevailing wages for relief recipients 
(a) representation of employees on industrial boards 

Under this definition, the opposite response on each item would, of 
course, be defined as the liberal (or radical) position Since responses on 
academic freedom and faculty representation appeared to follow a dif- 
ferent pattern, they were omitted from the above definition, along with 
several items on which the nature of a liberal versus a conservative stand 
was more doubtful 

When this definition was applied to tire numerous detailed tabulations 
of responses, the replies on the general public issues listed above pre- 
sented the following dichotomies 

(1) Those declaring a Republican poliiical preference 111 one form or another 
were more conservative in their votes than those declaring a Democratic pref- 
erence 

(j) Older persons were more conservative than younger persons 

(3) Men trustees were more conservative than women trustees 

(4) Proprietors, managers, and officials were more conservative than piofessional 
persons (The difference was, however, slight ) 

(5) Bankers and manufacturers both were more conservative than the average, 
while educators, combined with public officials, and clergymen were more lib 
eral than the average (Lawyers and manufacturing officials both approxi- 
mated the average ) 
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(6) Those of known net taxable income or salaiy were more conservative than 
those of unknown net taxable income or salary. 

(7) Those holding directorships or major executive positions, whether in the 400 
largest businesses or in any business, wcic more conservative than those not 
holding such positions. 

(8) Private university trustees were more conservative than public university trus- 
tees. 

The generally conservative nature of the total response previously re- 
ported was thus obviously the result of the preponderance on these 
boards of members drawn from the more conservative component groups. 

Responses favoring the representation of students and women on gov- 
erning boards appeared to follow the general pattern of liberal responses 
on the foregoing public issues. Opinions on other academic issues, how- 
ever, particularly those on academic freedom and representation of fac- 
ulty and alumni on hoards, were differently associated with social and eco- 
nomic factors. Upper economic status, strong business ties, and relation- 
ships with private universities (whether in board function, previous edu- 
cation, or method of appointment) did not preclude in these areas an 
average proportion of liberal responses. In fact, those with one or another 
type of public university experience or background were, on the whole, 
rather more illiberal than were private university trustees in replies on 
these issues. Possibly these private university trustees had acquired a 
greater degree of intellectual sophistication from their relatively greater 
length of service on university governing boards, or from their more ex- 
tensive and perhaps less vocationally oriented education, or from subse- 
quent contacts with private universities. Possibly, for other reasons, they 
were less fearful than public university trustees that academic freedom or 
faculty representation would jeopardize their basic interests. 

In spite of these apparent exceptions on specihc university issues and 
other occasional irregularities, the relation between the social and eco- 
nomic ideas of these trustees and their objective social and economic 
status was very apparent in the votes returned. Not only did the votes as 
a whole reflect a highly conservative pattern consistent with the known 
high stakes of these persons in the maintenance of the existing social and 
economic order, but also those specific groups within the total who had 
more than average reason to wish to maintain the status quo returned an 
unusually high proportion of conservative votes. 

It is precisely this close tie between an individual's thinking and his 
life situation, status, and experiences that gives to a study of the eco- 
nomic and social composition of university boards its significance for the 
policies and ends of higher education. The effect of one’s relationship to 
a ruling class upon one's ideas and personal perspective has been sub- 
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jected to penetrating analysis by Karl Mannheim in his book, Ideology 
and Utopia. He has phrased this relationship as follows: 

The ideological element in human thought ... is always bound up with the 
existing life-situation of the thinker. . . . 

It could be shown in all cases that not only do fundamental orientations, evalua- 
tions, and the content of ideas differ but that the manner of stating a problem, the 
sort of approach made, and even the categories in which experiences are subsumed, 
collected, and ordered vary according to the social position of the observer.*' 

The foregoing analysis of the return from the public opinion poll 
would seem to demonstrate that the trustees of these universities were no 
exception to this generalization. Not only do these poll votes, considered 
in conjunction with other evidences in the present and previous chapters, 
confirm Stephen P. Duggan's observation that a university board is “es- 
sentially a conservative body,''‘° but they also support the deduction that 
this conservatism is an almost unavoidable consequence when a prepond- 
erance of a given trustee group belongs to the upper strata of society. 



CHAPTER XIII 


METHODS OF APPOINTMENT AND LENGTH 
OF SERVICE IN RELATION TO ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


After all has been presented and argued, it may be safely asserted 
that a wholly dependable legal formula for constituting these 
boards has not yet been written-SswAKD C. Elliott,’ 


I N ADDITION to the foregoiiig findings directly related to the economic 
and social composition of univenity boards, those revealing an as- 
sociation between certain legal stipulations and board composition 
are also significant, for they suggest that legal readjustments may afford 
one means for effecting changes in board composition. In the present 
study it was feasible to analyze the characteristics associated with only 
two types of legal stipulations, namely, those concerning method of ap- 
pointment and length of service. 

METHODS OF APPOINTMENT 

For purposes of investigating the association between method of ap- 
pointment and social and economic characteristics, the trustees were di- 
vided into the following subgroups; (i) those designated by co-option, 
(:) those designated by alumni, (3) those designated by elected state offi- 
cials, (4] those publicly elected, (5) those holding trusteeships ex offido, 
and (6) those designated by miscellaneous processes. The methods by 
which the trustees of specific universities were appointed are recorded in 
Table 25, while certain aspects of the social and economic composition 
of the groups appointed by each method are summarized in Table 26. 
The related text discusses briefly the relative merits of each method of 
appointment and the major economic and social characteristics of trus- 
tees so appointed. Necessarily, the basis of classification was formal legal 
procedure since information as to the hidden social processes influencing 
actual selections was not available to the author. One college president, 
after serving in that office 35 years, testified that regardless of the legal 
processes applied, board members by their influence and suggestions ac- 
tually chose their successors.^ 
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Co^ption 

The most common method used in naming the trustees studied was 
that known as "co-option," that is, the filling of a vacancy by vote of the 
remaining board members. This procedure creates what is known techni- 
cally as a "close corporation." Terms are normally for life. In defense of 
this method of selection, students have claimed that it fosters continuity, 
affords some protection again storms of public opinion and political and 
religious controversies, and gives the choice to persons closely in touch 
with university needs. In criticism of the method, they point to its remote- 
ness from, and unresponsiveness to, popular control, control by constitu- 
ents, or external controls of any type— a condition that makes it difficult 
to remedy abuses effectively and to accomplish needed reforms. They 
claim that this method also tends strongly toward conservatism, for board 
majorities' are given power to eliminate unwanted minorities and to per- 
petuate both their own point of view and the university status quo in 
general. Elliott, Chambers, and Ashbrook reported that a co-opted board 

tends to fill the places of deceased members with men of the same generation and 
of the same political, religious, and social outlook, and thus fails to adapt itself to 
social progress.* 

In another volume President Elliott svrote: 

Practical experience . . . shows conclusively that self-perpetuating boards are ex- 
posed to the risks of becoming devitalized through active and inactive conserva- 
tism which comes through social and class inbreeding.’ 

In spite of fundamental criticisms of this method,' joy, or 4s percent, of 
the trustees studied had been co-opted.’ Although no state university 
board member studied had been appointed by this method, all but one 
of the private university boards included some members so appointed, 
and 4 boards used this method exclusively. 

The joy trustees thus selected displayed consistent extremes in eco- 
nomic and social composition. Among trustees named by co-option, pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials outnumbered professional persons j to a, 
and manufacturers exceeded manufacturing officials 5 to 1. Nearly one- 
fourth were bankers and one-fifth, lawyers. No homemakers whatever 
were found among co-opted trustees, and only 4 public officials. Four- 
fifths were directors or major executives of business concerns, and two- 
fifths carried such responsibilities for one or more of the 400 largest cor- 
porations in the country-almost twice as great a proportion as was found 
in any other comparable group. Analysis by subclasses consistently re- 
vealed especially high proportions of co-opted trustees with such respon- 
sibilities in j or more firms of each type. In measures of income, the co- 
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opted trustees again ranked as the top group. Net taxable incomes for 
1924 were found for a substantially higher proportion of this group than 
of any other, while those of known incomes showed the highest median 
income and by far the highest proportion with incomes at levels of $100,000 
or over yearly. Among those with unknown net taxable incomes, co-opted 
trustees also ranked as the top group in median known salaries, and almost 
at the top in the proportion with known salary. 

In other types of measures, this group was likewise extreme. Co-opted 
trustees showed the highest median age (62 years), the smallest propor- 
tion under 50, and the highest proportion 60 and over. All 6 trustees age 
85 or over had been co-opted, but only one of 8 under 35. One trustee 
was originally co-opted at the advanced age of 82. This high age level 
of co-opted trustees must be ascribed in the main to the life tenure tradi- 
tions typically associated with co-option. The median length of service of 
co-opted trustees as of the date of study was distinctly the longest of any 
group (11 years), while their median age at first appointment was rela- 
tively young (48 years).® Among these universities, appointment by 
co-option also produced a high proportion of trustees with residence in 
8 large cities, but no trustees of rural residence and no women trustees. 
More than half of the co-opted trustees had been born in New England 
or the Middle Atlantic States, where most of the private universities they 
governed were located. Many, however, resided outside the state in which 
they served as trustee. In most measures of education, co-opted trustees 
fell below those named by alumni, but in honorary degrees they exceeded 
the alumni group, 30 percent of co-opted trustees having received such 
degrees. Co-opted trustees also ranked highest in the proportion men- 
tioning memberships in 3 or more social clubs (78 percent) and highest 
in the percent listed in some social register (62 percent). Both in votes 
reported on the opinion ballots and in declared political affiliation, they 
showed the highest percentage of Republicans of any group— roughly 80 
percent of the known total by both measures. The pattern of evidence 
is thus remarkably consistent. Through co-option wealthy and conserva- 
tive directors and major executives of large-scale business have been 
placed in large numbers in positions involving great and irrevocable 
power over the nation’s leading private universities. 

Designation by Alumni 

A smaller proportion of the trustees studied had been designated by 
alumni or alumni associations. In favor of this method, the claim is made 
that it places power in a group outside the university, whose members. 
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nevertheless, know its processes, are tied to it by sentiment and experi- 
ence, are interested in its welfare, and are devoted to its ideals. 
The metliod has the disadvantages, however, that it risks stultification 
through inbreeding and may encourage undue emphasis by boards on 
sophomoric sentimentality and the proselyting of athletes, such as has 
been too often characteristic of alumni associations.® Trustees elected by 
alumni are also remote from popular control and may, in fact, represent 
the administration rather than alumni as a result of the influence of 
alumni seaetaries appointed by the administration. Because of the eco- 
nomic selection involved in reaching alumni status, particularly in the 
case of alumni of these leading and often high-tuition universities, this 
method also assures upper-class control with its accompanying danger 
of dominance by vested economic interests. In spite of these various ob- 
jections, however, to of the 30 boards studied included one or more 
trustees designated by alumni, while a total of 109 trustees, or 15 percent, 
had been thus named. All except 3 of these were members of the boards 
of private universities. 

In evidences of close ties with large-scale business, alumni representa- 
tives ranked second only to co-opted trustees. Forty-eight percent were 
proprietors, managers, or oificials; 16 percent were bankers; and 19 per- 
cent, lasvyers. In contrast to co-opted trustees, however, manufacturing 
officials slightly outnumbered manufacturers in this group. Alumni repre- 
sentatives also ranked second from the top in (1) percent for whom 1924 
net taxable incomes were found, (2) median net taxable income of those 
of known income, (3) percent for whom salaries or net taxable incomes 
were known, (4) percent who were directors or major executives of busi- 
ness concerns, (5) percent who were directors or major executives in the 
400 largest businesses, and (6) percent of Republicans among those of 
known affiliation or vote. On the other hand, trustees selected by alumni 
formed the youngest of the groups and included among their numbers 
3 percent women. Only 2 percent reported a rural residence, however, 
and more than three-fourths had been born in the New England or the 
Middle Atlantic States. Like the co-opted trustees, those chosen by 
alunmi often lived outside the state where they served as trustee. In a 
number of criteria, alumni representatives exceeded those chosen by any 
other method. Specifically, those chosen by alumni showed the highest 
proportions of the following; (1) penons holding earned bachelor’s de- 
grees, (2) persons holding master's degrees without the doctorate. (3) 
persons with degrees from prominent colleges (Lindeman’s list of 18), 
(4) persons with connections with military or patriotic societies, (j) per- 
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■sons with one or more memberships in social clubs,*® and (6) persons 
listed in The Social Register Locater, 1935. Thus among these universi- 
ties, naming of trustees by alumni or alumni associations apparently re- 
sulted, as did naming by co-option, in the appointment of a high propor- 
tion of conservative business men of upper-class affiliation. The long- 
term trend toward more alumni-selected trustees would thus appear to 
be hardly a thoroughgoing democratic reform. 

Designation by Elected State Officials 

In the group of trustees designated by elected state officials were in- 
cluded appointments by the governor, with or without legislative con- 
firmation, and selections made directly by state legislatures. Although 
writers differ in their judgment as to the values of these several alterna- 
tives, in general they attach fewer reservations to the appointment of 
university trustees by the governor than they attach to any other meth- 
od.** The procedure is obviously responsive to popular controls; in fact, 
its chief danger lies in the possibility that choices may be dictated by 
considerations of partisan politics or by the wishes of militant pressure 
groups. Of the trustees covered by the present study, 199, or sy percent, 
were originally appointed by elected state officials. With the exception of 
5 on the Cornell board, all 199 were members of state university boards. 

Characteristics of trustees designated by elected state officials differed 
noticeably from those of the two groups considered earlier in this chap- 
ter. Thirty-nine percent were lawyers— the highest of any group. Ties 
with business were also fairly strong, though considerably less so than for 
the preceding categories. Fewer high incomes were found for trustees in 
this group, and only 10 percent were directors or major executives in the 
400 largest corporations in the country. In age, the group was relatively 
young, only a third being 60 or over. This group also contained by far 
the highest proportion with a rural residence, the smallest percent with 
residence in the 8 large cities, and next to the highest proportion of 
women, as well as of those women who were homemakers. Since election 
by the legislature was used in naming most of the large University of 
North Carolina board, it is not surprising that more than half of the 
trustees in this group had been bom in the South Atlantic States; nor 
is it surprising that practically all were residents of the state in which 
they served as trustee. Doubtless one could have predicted also the 
strong Demoaatic political leanings of the group. Actually, over 70 per- 
cent of both the known declared affiliations and the known 1938 votes 
were Democratic. Educationally, the record of trustees designated by 
elected .state officials was among the least distinguished. Although 6s 
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percent held a bachelor’s degree, only 6 percent, the lowest of any group, 
had graduated from one of the i8 prominent colleges on Lindeman's list. 
The group was also among the lowest in social register listings and so- 
cial club memberships. On the other hand, the proportion of such trus- 
tees who held, or had held, local public office was exceeded only by 
trustees chosen by popular election, while the proportion who held, or 
had held, nonlocal public office was exceeded only by ex officio trustees. 
Similarly, trustees designated by elected state officials showed the highest 
percentage of membership in fraternal orders. Such characteristics clearly 
reflect both the democratic political processes by which such trustees were 
designated and the types and location of the universities in connection 
with whose boards these processes were used. 

Public Election 

The smallest of the various categories was that composed of trustees 
who had won their places by public election. Sven more than the nam- 
ing of trustees by elected state officials, this method locates university con- 
trol where presumably it can be made to respond to the will of the gen- 
eral electorate. Full approval of this method is withheld by students of 
higher education, however, because of the opportunity it offers for the 
operation of political machines” and because of the common unwilling- 
ness of suitable candidates to engage in an election contest. Of the trus- 
tees in the present study, only a^, or 3 percent, were so chosen, these be- 
ing entirely on the boards of three state universities— the Universities of 
Nebraska, Illinois, and Michigan. 

Although the group thus placed in office was too small to provide a 
valid basis for statistical analysis, various findings that suggest its general 
character are mentioned briefly. Half of the group were either lawyers 
or physicians and surgeons. The proportion who held major business 
offices was lower than among co-opted trustees, those designated by 
alumni, and those designated by elected state officials. No publicly elected 
trustee was a director or major executive of one of the 400 largest cor- 
porations. Likewise, only one net income figure and s salary figures 
were located for trustees who had been publicly elected. The group was 
exceptional also in that it included the highest proportion of women 
and the next highest, of rural residents. As the location of the univer- 
sities concerned would suggest, more than two-thirds of publicly elected 
trustees had been born in the East North Central States. All were res- 
idents of the state in which they were elected to trusteeship. In median 
age, this group was exceeded only by the group of co-opted trustees. At 
the time of original appointment, it actually had the highest median 
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age of any group. It also exceeded all except the miscellaneous group 
in the proportion holding professional degrees: however, no trustee in 
this category reported an honorary degree. Politically, the group tended 
to be Republican, although less markedly so than in the case of co-opted 
trustees and those designated by alumni. In connections with military 
or patriotic societies, in memberships in fraternal orders, and in public 
ofiSces held, its record was in each instance among the higher ranking 
groups. Only 3 trustees in the group, however, or 13 percent, were listed 
in any social register examined. Thus, as in the case of trustees desig- 
nated by elected state ofScials, the social and economic composition of 
this group clearly reflected both its closeness to the electorate and the 
areas that its members served. 

Ex Officio Process 

The ex ofiicio trustees formed in some respects a miscellaneous group, 
for this category included all who occupied trusteeships by reason of an- 
other ofiice held. Twelve university presidents, 10 Roman Catholic arch- 
bishops, 8 state governors, and 7 state superintendents of schools fell in 
this classification, together with a smaller number of lieutenant gover- 
nors, speakers of the legislature, commissioners of agriculture, and cardi- 
nals of the Roman Catholic hierarchy.^® All in this group shared in com- 
mon the characteristic of having been chosen primarily to fill some other 
ofiice. Except in the case of college presidents, their accession to board 
membership doubtless had little, if anything, to do with their qualifica- 
tions for trusteeships or their interest in the university and its problems. 
In other words, membership ex officio is usually an incidental accouter- 
ment to another office and is apt to be treated accordingly.** Because of 
the difficulty of securing adequate qualifications, interest, and effort 
among ex officio trustees, students of higher education generally disap- 
prove of ex officio memberships except for university presidents,*® for 
whom membership has certain advantages, such as the right to attend 
board meetings and to participate in board deliberations. Some students of 
higher education advocate that while presidents should always he pres- 
ent at meetings of their board except on certain rare occasions, they 
should have neither membership nor vote. In spite of this general dis- 
approval, however, 55, or 7 percent, of the trustees studied held office 
through the ex officio process. Seventeen of the 30 boards included at 
least one member ex ofiicio; u of these were private and 6, state uni- 
versities. Both the private and state universities used the ex officio proc- 
ess primarily in connection with the larger boards.*® 

The observed characteristics of ex officio trustees reflect the use of this 
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process to keep university boards in touch with the state, the church, and 
the university. Under the occupational classification used throughout the 
study, 31 percent of the group were public officials; 25 percent. Catholic 
clergy: and 2a percent, university presidents. In known income, salary, 
age, and length of service findings, the group was closely similar to 
trustees designated by elected state officials, while in percentage holding 
directorships and major executive positions in business and finance, this 
group was among the lowest. In contrast to the publicly elected group, 
however, no ex officio trustee was a woman and only 2 claimed a rural 
residence. The two groups differed likewise in area of birth, for more 
than half of the latter had been born in the New England or Middle 
Atlantic States, and only 1 1 percent in the East North Central States. Ed- 
ucationally, ex officio trustees were outstanding. Twenty-four percent 
held an earned doctor's degree; 35 percent, an earned graduate degree; 
59 percent, an honorary degree; and 31 percent, a professional degree. 
Except for professional degrees, these percentages were in each case the 
highest found for any method of appointment. Ex officio trustees also 
ranked at the top in nonlocal positions held and in connections with 
other social enterprises of the civic, religious, educational, and welfare 
types. Possibly because of its heterogeneous composition, the ex officio 
group was neither particularly high nor particularly low in most other 
respects. 

Miscellaneous Methods 

The machinery by which the other 41, or remaining 6 percent, of the 
trustees studied were appointed could not be classified accurately under 
any of the preceding headings. Rather than omit such trustees entirely 
from Table 26, they were placed in a miscellaneous category. Four of the 
30 universities selected had on their boards trustees appointed by these 
miscellaneous processes. At Indiana University, for example, 5 trustees 
had been chosen by the state board of education. The Catholic Univer- 
sity board included 4 cardinals, 10 archbishops, 10 bishops, 6 priests, and 
9 laymen,” of which the last 3 groups probably should be regarded as 
having been appointed by the bishops. The governing board of Cornell 
University included by legal requirement the eldest male descendent of 
Ezra Cornell, a representative of the Cornell Library in the City of Ithaca, 
and a representative appointed yearly by the state grange. Northwestern 
University had as trustees 8 penons elected by 4 conferences of the 
Methodist Church. In each of these cases, the trustees involved were 
classified in the miscellaneous category. Such methods of appointment 
are commonly disapproved by students of higher education and are ob- 
viously distant from popular control. 
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In sharp contrast to these not infrequent appointments by less ap- 
proved miscellaneous methods, no trustee studied had been elected by a 
university faculty group. The Cornell faculty do elect 3 of their members 
to sit with the university governing board, but since these persons are 
without vote, they were excluded from the present study in conformance 
with the standard procedures adopted. The absence of faculty represen- 
tation on all these important university boards is of particular signifi- 
cance since election by the faculty is reported to be the common practice 
abroad and at one time was also the accepted method of constituting 
boards in this country.^ Substantial increase of faculty power in the 
election of university trustees has been advocated by such distinguished 
writers as Dewey, t* Cattell, 2 ® McConn,*t Kirkpatrick,^* and Veblen.** 

In view of the processes covered by the miscellaneous category, it is not 
surprising to find that 38 percent of this group were Catholic clergymen: 
15 percent, non-Catholic clergymen; and 15 percent, lawyers. Only 17 
percent were proprietors, managers, and officials, and none was a woman 
or a rural resident. More than a third had been born in the East North 
Central States. Net incomes were found for only 2 in the group, and 
salaries, for only 6. Likewise, relatively few held directorships or major 
executive positions in business enterprises. The group took a middle po- 
sition in most measures of age and was inclined toward Republican af- 
filiations in so far as political declarations and known votes revealed. It 
ranked at the top in professional degrees and second in honorary degrees, 
and also stood very high in connections with other social enterprises, the 
category in which religious positions were included. In other characteris- 
tics, such as connections with military and patriotic societies, public posi- 
tions held, memberships in social clubs, and social register listings, the 
miscellaneous group stood at, or near, the bottom in rank, a fact that 
doubtless reflects the high proportion of religious leaders appointed by 
methods classified as miscellaneous. 

When considered as a whole, the findings as to the social-economic 
characteristics associated with the various methods for designating board 
members would seem to support the following deductions as applicable 
to the boards analyzed: (1) A very substantial proportion of these trus- 
tees were originally appointed by methods that are not recommended by 
students of higher education, while election by the faculty— a method 
approved by many— was not used in a single instance. (2) No method of 
appointment that was used appeared to have produced a trustee group of 
ideal social-economic composition.** (3) Those processes of appointment 
that are relatively close to popular control appeared to have placed in 
office trustees on the whole less intimately identified with large-scale busi- 
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ness, wealth, and upper-class social status than had those processes that 
are relatively remote from popular control. (4) The type of university to 
be governed and its location also appeared to inftuence selections. In the 
light of these findings, a revision of the methods by which trustees are 
appointed to office would appear to promise-though by no means svith 
certainty— a related change in the economic and social composition of 
governing boards. This possibility will be discussed further in the con- 
cluding chapter. A second technic for affecting board composition is sug- 
gested by the findings reviewed in the following section. 

LENGTH OF SERVICE 

Like data on methods of selection, those on length of service are not, 
per se, facts of social and economic composition. Nevertheless, if methods 
of constituting university governing boards are to be wisely devised, it is 
helpful to know the differences in length of service characteristic of the 
various types of trustees. Trustees with long service to their credit can be 
presumed to possess a more intimate knowledge of university affairs and 
correspondingly greater prestige and influence in board deliberations. For 
this reason, therefore, it is important to answer the question; In whose 
hands does this added power lie? 

Cross tabulations too detailed to reproduce here provide a consistent 
answer. With insignificant exceptions,^’ the already strategically advanta- 
geous position of older business men of high income and extensive large- 
scale business connections was found to be further reinforced by their 
unusually long periods of experience in board affairs. As a group, pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials showed a longer median length of board 
service than did professional persons.” Figures for specific occupations 
illustrate further the general pattern, but do not follow it precisely. As 
of June 30, 1935, judges serving as trustees showed a median of 15 years 
of board service; manufacturers, ii years; insurance officials, n years; 
bankers and financiers, 8 years; headmasters, 4 years; and homemakers, 3 
years. In conformity also with this pattern, men were found to have had 
a median of 8 years of board service at that time, but women, only 3. 
Those with long service records were also an elderly group, 47 percent of 
the trustees with over 15 years of service being 70 years of age or more. 
Long periods of service were also particularly prevalent among trustees 
selected by co-option, a process previously observed to place on boards an 
unusually high proportion of trustees with strong business ties. 

When trustees were grouped by length of service, it was discovered also 
that as the length of service increased, so did the percentages who were 
officers or directors of financial corporations, of utilities, of publishing 
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enterprises, and of other businesses, as well as of corporations of all types 
grouped together.®'^ When consideration was limited to the 400 largest 
business corporations in the country, the trend was even more pro- 
nounced. 2 ® Similarly, as the length of service inaeased, so did both the 
proportion of trustees of known 1924 net taxable income and the median 
incomes of those for whom incomes were known. Thus, in general, the 
longer the service, the closer the identification with "big business" and 
wealth. Since extended board service or other changes to be expected 
with the passing of time would not in themselves transform trustees into 
big business executives, it must be presumed that other factors, either 
technical or purposeful,^® were operating to retain longest in office those 
trustees who were already among the more privileged and dominant 
groups on these governing boards. 

These relationships suggest the possibility of altering board composi- 
tion in a more representative direction by shortening terms. Scholars of 
higher education, however, have for years recommended relatively long 
and overlapping terms for university trustees in order that at any given 
time the majority of members may be well acquainted with the institu- 
tions they govern. Usually a term of at least 6 years has been favored.*® 
An accrediting agency also has given weight to the length of term of gov- 
erning board members.*^ Does such emphasis on long terms then pre- 
clude a shortening of the term of office? Figures from the present study 
again provide an answer, even though indirect. The available figures, 
namely those as to years of service completed prior to a given cross-sec- 
tion date, can serve this purpose even though they must necessarily fall 
considerably below the total terms of trustees, the point at issue in schol- 
arly discussions. The median length of previous service, as of June jo, 
1935, for the trustees studied was 8 years— a figure that exceeded by g 
years the recommended minimum length for a total term of office.*® Com- 
pletion of service obviously would add a number of years. Table 20 cites 
similar figures for public and private universities and for specific univer- 
sities. As of the chosen date, all except one of the private universities 
studied and all except 6 of the public universities had boards whose 
members had already served both an average and a median number of 
years at least equal to the recommended minimum total term of 6 years. 
Clearly, the findings give no basis for concern that in actual practice 
these leading universities have terms of office too short to meet recom- 
mended standards. 

The facts justify rather the opposite criticism. Although scholars have 
commonly disapproved of life terms,®* over a third of the 734 board 
members studied appeared to hold office for life. Leonard, Evenden, and 
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O’Rear considered a total term limited to 7 to 10 years as preferable.** 
Nevertheless, at the time of this study, 38 percent of the trustees had al- 
ready exceeded to years of service. The distribution of all members of 
known length of service** was as follows; 40 percent had served 5 yean or 
less; 22 percent, 6 to to years; 13 percent, 11 to 15 years; 8 percent, 16 to 
20 years; and 8 percent, 21 to 25 years, with smaller proportions follow- 
ing thereafter up to a maximum of 53 years. Seven of the boards included 
members who had served over 40 years, and one board, a trustee who had 
served continuously since 1882.** Such exceedingly long terms must ac- 
centuate the conservative tendencies of board members, already clearly 
apparent in other findings. Obviously, the terms of board members of 
these leading univenities could in many cases be substantially shortened*’' 
without reducing actual terms below the recommended 6-year minimum. 

Thus, like the method-of-appointment analysis, the foregoing 6ndings 
regarding the characteristics of trustees associated with long service and 
those indicating the length of service of members in general point clearly 
toward the use of legal technics affecting length of term as a possible 
means for altering the social and economic composition of university 
boards. Available evidence suggests particularly that the establishment 
of maximum as well as minimum terms, the introduction of retirement 
requirements, and the consequent elimination of life terms not only 
would accord with the recommendations of scholars, but also might bring 
effective results in lessening the influence of large-scale business and 
wealth in university government. 



CHAPTER XIV 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Each ol the social elements fit to lead has not only its special in- 
terest-which it mil promote at the expense of other interests-but 
it has also its special views, which it always strives to make prevail. 

As far as ever it can it projects its influence and it is checked only 
by resistance or by the influence of some other element. . . . 

So people that is intelligent and free can tong endure the un- 
qualified ascendancy of the commercial element. Able and useful as 
business men may be, their influence needs to be balanced by that 
of other poups. . . . 

In the piloting of society no valuable element should have either 
too little influence or too much influence. . . . Thus we arrive at 
the principle of balance, which may be formulated m follows; In 
the guidance of society each lodal element should share according 
to the intelligence and public spirit of its members ASD SOSE 
SHALL DOMISATE-tsswwt A. Ross' 

I N PLACE of a brief factual summary of findings already set forth, this 
final chapter undertakes the more difficult and hazardous tasks of 
(i) evaluating the meaning and implications of the findings from 
the standpoint of social poliq, and (z) proposing means for improving 
board composition. The importance of the subject would seem to justify 
this attempt even though it is recopized that such comment extends be- 
yond the factual basis provided by the present study and inevitably in- 
volves personal biases and assumptions as to ends to be striven for. Con- 
sideration of the following topic is undertaken: (i) actual board 
composition as compared with recommended standards, (z) factors af- 
fecting the selection of trustees, (3) advantages of observed board com- 
position, (4] disadvantages of obsened board composition, (5) some 
unknowns in board composition and operation, and (6) proposals for 
improving board composition. Comment in each case is exploratory 
rather than final. The opinions expressed may differ markedly from 
those of the reader, who should, of course, formulate his own independ- 
ent conclusions. 

ACTUAL BOARD COMPOSITION AS COMPARED WITH RECOMMENDED STANDARDS 

Within the limits of available data, the findings of the preceding chap- 
ters provide a clear and consistent picture of the persons who at the time 
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of the study composed the boards of go leading institutions of higher 
education. It is now worth while to ask; To what extent did these trustees 
meet the standards for university trustees recommended by writers in 
the field of higher education, as outlined in Chapter VIP 

When exploring this question, one is immediately impressed with the 
extent to which proposed standards for education and occupational com- 
petence were met. Practically go percent of the trustees formerly had 
been college students and thus had participated in certain of those edu- 
cational processes they were later to govern. Although relatively few had 
done as much graduate study as some might wish, almost all were excep- 
tionally well educated in the conventional sense in comparison with the 
population at large. Moreover, slightly more than half were alumni of 
the institution they governed and thus had had intimate experience with 
the affairs of that particular univenity. Whether these trustees had been 
honor students in college, and thus had met McConn’s proposed scholar- 
ship standard,^ was not investigated. Neither was it ascertained whether 
the recommended intangible attitudes on educational matters, such as 
"an enthusiastic and intelligent interest in the cause of higher educa- 
tion,"* had resulted from their college experiences. 

There would also appear little reason to question the competence of 
these trustees within their own areas of specialization. The proportion 
listed in directories of eminent Americans, the major positions they held 
in the business and professional world, and the many known instances of 
exceptionally high incomes, together give ample evidence that these 
trustees on the whole must have possessed those intellectual and social 
abilities and skills necessary for success in competitive endeavors in their 
chosen occupation. 

Whether scholars would declare the occupational composition of these 
boards satisfactory would depend largely on the frame of reference of 
the evaluator. Persons of conservative orientation, such as Chancellor and 
Cubberley, should be more than satisfied with the very high proportions 
of manufacturers, bankers, lawyers, and other leaders of large-scale busi- 
ness and finance found to compose these important boards. Even the 
public university trustees, although they showed consistently fewer busi- 
ness ties than the trustees of private universities, would seem to meet the 
standards of these two writers in this respect. Very few indeed of either 
trustee group fell in the categories Chancellor and Cubberley considered 
undesirable for board membership, namely, "inexperienced young men," 
"unsuccessful men,” "uneducated and unlearned men,” "men in sub- 
ordinate positions,” and "women.”'* If the membership of these boards 
had been deliberately chosen to conform strictly to their prescriptions, 
the resemblance could hardly have been closer. 
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On the other hand, the composition of these boards was far removed 
from Dean Hibbard’s concept of an ideal board, which he suggested be 
composed of "three educators (not pedagogues) of National reputation, 
three creative workers in the field of fine arts, three men of recognized 
business capacity, and five leading scientists Actually the 734 trustees 
studied included only 36 educators of any type (including la university 
presidents who were members ex officio and a who were elsewhere classi 
fied as publiasts), only 36 trustees recognized in American Men of Set 
ence (31 of whom were not scientists by occupation®), and only 6 trustees 
occupationally active in the fine arts— a total of only 10 percent in all 
three categories, excluding duphcation, whereas under Hibbard's pro 
posal these groups would total 79 percent In contrast, persons of "recog 
nized business capacity" (proprietors, managers, and officials, together 
with professional workers holding directorships or major executive po 
sitions in business or finance) constituted 71 percent of the total member 
ship of these boards as contrasted with the ai percent recommended by 
Hibbard 

The occupational composition of these boards would likewise be far 
from satisfactory to that not inconsiderable group of writers who dis 
approve of the dominance of leading business men and lawyers on uni 
versity boards because of what it forebodes for the controls and ends of 
higher education The large number of trustees drawn from the business 
occupations and the many directorships and major executive offices they 
held in large scale industry and finance, coupled with the very limited 
representation from professions dealing largely with abstract ideas and 
the creative arts and the complete absence of representation from many 
of the less privileged occupations— together present a situation that 
would give these observers genuine concern For the same reason, opin 
ion would also be sharply divided as to the desirabihty of the many high 
incomes found to have been received by these trustees and the other 
evidences of their substantial wealth and power in the business world 

On the other hand, writers in the field probably would agree that the 
age level of these trustees was too high Since these boards govern the ed 
ucation of youth, few authorities would be pleased with the finding that 
47 percent of these trustees were 60 years of age or over and 18 percent. 
70 or over Neither would they approve of the relatively small proper 
tions of members in their thirties and forties 

Opinions as to the merits of the sex composition of these boards again 
would be divided Some who believe that women make very poor board 
members would view with satisfaction the fact that only 3 4 percent of 
the trustees of these universities were women Contrariwise, those who be- 
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lieve that the wise administration of coeducational universities requires 
the presence of women on their boards might be gravely concerned over 
the entire absence of women on i6 boards among the sS that govern 
universities with women students. 

Religiously, the composition of these boards would have been discour- 
aging to those who disapprove of the present secular trend in higher 
education and who believe that a deep and abiding Christian influence 
should prevail in the high councils of universities. In marked contrast 
to the predominance of the clergy in higher education in the last century, 
only 48 trustees, or 6.6 percent of the total studied, were clergymen, and 
of these, three-fifths were Catholic priests. More than one-fourth of the 
trustees for whom biographical records were secured failed to acknowl- 
edge in these records any religious affiliation,’ while the other two-thirds 
who did mention a religious preference belonged in exceptionally large 
numbers to the two denominations of traditionally high social status, 
the Episcopal and the Presbyterian. 

The common objection to board appointments based largely on polit- 
ical considerations could not be examined directly. It may be indirectly 
significant, however, that 18a of the group held, or had held, a local 
public office and 310, a nonlocal public office. Political processes were 
also directly involved in the selection of percent of the trustees, those 
who were designated by elected state officials, and of another g percent 
who had been publicly elected. Whether these experiences with public 
office and political methods were an advantage or disadvantage to the 
universities served could not be determined. The verdict would depend 
on whether these experiences provided background in the larger issues 
of policy that concern statesmen or whether they involved these trustees 
in numerous petty and entangling political obligations and alliances. 

A more certain target for aitidsm from scholars and others is provided 
by the generally conservative political and social orientation of these 
trustees that can be inferred from the findings on declared political 
affiliation, from the partial records of their 1932 and 1936 votes, and from 
their opinion poll responses. These findings thus confirm the conserva- 
tive tendencies of trustees commonly aiticized.* 

Since the tabulations on residence concerned mainly aspects of the 
subject seldom covered by theoretical discussions or legal specifications, 
one can hardly predict how writers in the field would view present find- 
ings. Presumably, those who believe that university boards should be 
cosmopolitan and widely representative in character would hardly ap- 
prove of the heavy concentration of these trustees in certain large cities 
and certain regions and of their apparent lack of rural experience. It is 
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less easy to predict whether any would recommend that state universi- 
ties depart from the observed practice of choosing almost exclusively 
trustees who reside within the state and establish boards that, like those 
of private universities, would be interstate in character. 

The family connections of board members were likewise not analyzed 
directly. Only a cursory examination of the list of trustees included is 
needed, however, to convince a person familiar with the roster ot 
America’s "leading families” that these boards included many with such 
kinship ties. The presence of the names of 41 percent of the trustees in 
some social register and the numerous memberships in highly exclusive 
social clubs both confirm this deduction. It is impossible from present 
data to determine whether these particular ties have influenced board 
selections at the expense of competence, vision, background in educational 
problems, or understanding of the needs of the underprivileged. Atten- 
tion to family connections at the expense of basic qualifications, if and 
wherever it has occurred, would surely be regretted by many devoted to 
the welfare of youth and higher learning. 

Unfortunately, the less tangible aspects of the personality and charac- 
ter of members of these boards cannot be compared with those recom- 
mended by writers in the held, for means of investigating these matters 
directly were not available to the author. Nevertheless, one can safely 
assume that even these were not unrelated to many previous experiences, 
current achievements, and personal diaracteristics about which it was 
possible to gather data. If a reasonable margin for exceptions is allowed 
for, much regarding intangibles can be inferred from such evidence. 

In conclusion, therefore, the social and economic composition of these 
boards in the areas explored can be said to be such as to satisfy only the 
most conservative writers in the field of higher education. Even these 
men would not have approved of certain findings, notably those for 
age, and in some cases also those for religion. To middle-of-the-road and 
more liberal thinkers, many of the findings would give major grounds 
for concern for the future of higher education. 

These findings and apparent discrepancies between the actual and the 
recommended ideal are subject to several important qualifications. For 
example, the specific universities studied differed widely in the charac- 
teristics of their board members and therefore in the nature and degree 
of their departure from the recommended patterns. In general, ties with 
large-scale business, finance, wealth, and high social position were more 
marked and numerous among members of private university boards 
than among those of public boards, but within these two major subgroups 
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differences between individual boards often exceeded differences between 
group averages. Moreover, the specific facts collected pertain for the most 
part to the middle thirties— not to llie date of publication. Changes may 
well have occurred in the interim, particularly in the case of individual 
boards. Nevertheless, in the opinion of the author, the typically long ten- 
ure of university trustees, the continuance of established methods of selec- 
tion, the lack of effective challenge of present appointment policies, and 
the demonstrated slowness of change in the patterns of board composi- 
tion in past decades render highly improbable the advent of basic change 
during the last decade in the major characteristics of these university 
boards as a whole as portrayed in this study. The findings, therefore, can- 
not be reasonably dismissed as no longer relevant to current conditions, 
although certain particular universities may well have changed consid- 
erably in board composition within the decade, or otherwise may 
constitute an exception to the general pattern. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of the types of boards found are discussed more fully in 
later sections. 

FACTORS AFFECTING THE SELECTION OF TRUSTEES 

Even though the present study was not designed to disclose the reasons 
why successful business leaders and professional men in related pursuits 
were selected in such overwhelming numbers for these boards, it would 
be unfortunate to conclude the present study without endeavoring to 
indicate briefly probable causes. Certain limited deductions of this type 
can be made from present findings, while other inferences seem reasonable 
in the light of the literature on higher education. 

As an initial step, certain possible interpretations of the prevailing 
pattern in board selections can be discarded. For example, one can hardly 
attribute the present pattern in board composition to the leadership of 
scholars in the field of higher education, for, as already indicated, the 
discrepancies between the standards recommended by them and actuali- 
ties were too great. Neither does the explanation lie in restrictions im- 
posed by the charters of these universities, for few specifically require the 
types of board members actually chosen,' Nor does the cause lie in deep- 
seated historical precedent, for universities in prewar Europe and also in 
early colonial America were ruled laigely by their faculties— not by lay 
boards composed primarily of business leaders— while a century ago pri- 
vately financed American higher education was controlled in large 
measure by the clergy. The findings also contradict the interpretation 
that these trustees were selected because of their special knowledge of ed- 
ucation or because they belonged to professions that specialized in fields 
of instruction commonly covered by higher education. 
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On the other hand, the observed pattern in trustee selection was closely 
consistent with the high value current American society places on pecuni- 
ary success, the high prestige*” and power enjoyed by certain occupations 
characterized by high pecuniary rewards, and the common tendency to 
identify the achievement of these rewards with the furtherance of the 
public welfare. In many ways the situation would appear to justify the 
following ironic observation by Veblen: 

The modern civilized community is relucunc to trust its serious interests to others 
than men of pecuniary substance, who have proved their fitness for the direction 
of academic affairs by acquiring, or by otherwise being possessed of, considerable 
wealth.'* 

Fundamentally, then, the biases apparent in the selection of trustees 
probably should be thought of as reflecting the basic patterns of status, 
power, and values that characterize contemporary American society. 

Historically, changes in the control of American higher education have 
likewise reflected changes in dominant power groups in society, in the 
sources of funds for higher education, and possibly to a lesser extent also in 
the groups served.** In colonial times when the clergy were unmistakably a 
dominant group, the first colleges, with one exception, were established 
with strong sectarian support, offered a narrow classical and theological 
education, and conceived of their task as the training of ministers. Al- 
though, following European traditions, control by the faculty (them- 
selves largely clergymen) was the earliest pattern, these colonial colleges 
came in time to be governed by lay boards of ministers. Gradually, the 
groups served by higher education expanded. First, it became fashionable 
for the sons of the upper classes to attend these institutions; later, the 
wave of Jacksonian Democracy brought the rapid establishment of a 
number of state universities designed to serve first the sons of larger 
groups in the electorate, then the daughters also. With the growth of reli- 
gious denominations and the encouragement afforded by the Dartmouth 
College decision, the early nineteenth century also witnessed the found- 
ing of scores of denominational colleges under denominational control 
and with ministerial leadership, financed by tuition fees and contribu- 
tions from the supporting congregations, and designed to train future 
leaders and to infuse them with denominational doctrines and religious 
spirit. However, as industry expanded with great energy after the Civil 
War, as business assumed leadership in the affairs of community, state, 
and nation, and as huge personal fortunes accumulated, the gradual secu- 
larization of these and the older institutions proceeded in spite of their 
denominational origins. Large endowments donated by the newly rich 
poured into the treasuries of the more fortunate schools; their curricula 
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were liberalized to meet the expanding need of industry and commerce 
for technically trained industrial and business personnel; lawyers, indus- 
trialists, and financiers came inaeasingly to dominate their boards. Simul- 
taneously, the Morrill Acts, reflecting the stirring of labor and agrarian 
sentiment, provided a timely stimulus for land-grant colleges serving vo- 
cational needs and social aspirations of other groups. From the outset, 
secular boards were in charge of these institutions. 

More recently, as the machine age has reduced still further the need 
for repetitive unskilled labor and increased the need for skilled, educated, 
and technically trained labor, the movement for mass education has 
spread upward to the college and university level. In adjustment, more 
varied college curricula have been devised, admission requirements ad- 
justed, and public support from tax funds increased. Nevertheless, so 
great has been, and still is, the prestige of wealth in the current pecuniary 
civilization, so strong the power of industrial and financial groups, and 
so remote from popular control the process of designating many trustees, 
that the governing boards of the 30 leading universities studied had not 
yet in the thirties clearly reflected in their membership these broadening 
functions of higher education or its broadening base of financial support. 

The key to understanding the way these powerful groups and processes 
operate in the contemporary scene to produce the types of boards ob- 
served is to be found, ultimately, in the motives of the individuals who 
influence the selection of trustees. No one knows these fully, and the col- 
lection of data on that question lay outside the- scope of the present study. 
Nevertheless, one can with advantage try lo visualize what those who par- 
ticipate in the process of selection seek to achieve by the choice of trustees 
of exceptionally high social prestige, wealth, and status. One common 
motive, though not the exclusive one, is undoubtedly that of benefiting 
the university concerned. It is generally presumed that trustees of the 
types actually appointed can bring substantial advantages to a university 
by: (1) lending their personal prestige to the institution, (a) helping to 
secure endowments, public appropriations, and other financial aid, (3) 
contributing personally to university funds,^ (4) attracting students, espe- 
cially from the more privileged classes of society, (5) advising on the 
handling of endowments and the business and legal management of the 
university, (6) building good will toward the university among legisla- 
tors and various factions of the general public, and (y) reassuring the 
public and particularly prospective donors and legislators that the univer- 
sity will not basically disturb established religious beliefs or prevailing 
systems of ownership of property and distribution of income. Especially 
in times of stress and institutional insecurity, the prospect of these forms 
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of assistance must be very tempting to university administrators and 
many others who seek to promote the university's welfare and who on oc- 
casion have the opportunity to suggest persons for trusteeships. In addi- 
tion, men of affairs, seemingly to a greater degree than others, have the 
flexible time schedules and ample financial resources that would enable 
them to adjust readily to board duties; yet, because of their many respon- 
sibilities, they could be expected to avoid interfering extensively in the 
petty details of university administration. Other motives influencing the 
choice of trustees may be less generous toward the university concerned 
and may involve a clearer purpose of controlling teaching, personnel 
policies, and tax rates.t* 

For their part, the business and professional leaders who consent to 
serve as trustees probably consider that a university trusteeship has many 
values to them personally, among which they probably include the fol- 
lowing; (1) the satisfaction of performing a socially valuable and highly 
responsible task, (s) enhanced personal prestige and social approval, (3) 
intimate contacts with other outstanding business leaders and occasional 
contacts with distinguished university scholars and scientists, and (4) an 
opportunity to channel to some extent both higher education and pub- 
lic opinion in directions consistent with their personal beliefs and with 
the security of their fortunes and their status of special privilege.'® 

But, asks the skeptic; Why do other groups acquiesce so readily to in- 
adequate representation? To the best of his present knowledge and in- 
sight, the writer must reply as follows: (i) Because many members of 
these groups accept the tradition that measures greatness and social con- 
tribution in terms of wealth and position, (e) because the schools and 
various other institutions have taught them to believe that current so- 
ciety is operating satisfactorily, (3) because they fail to appreciate their 
stake in higher education, (4) because they have been engrossed in attain- 
ing their ends through other channels,’* and (5) because— short of heroic 
measures— they lack the power to alter present conditions. As the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association con- 
cluded: 

In this welter of external and internal forces seeking influence over the schools, 
victory has usually gone to groups having resources, time and prestige, and inter- 
ested in preserving the traditional forms in economy and government and in 
guarding or advancing their own rights, privileges, claims, and doctrines.” 

ADVANTAGES OF OBSERVED BOARD COMPOSITION 

Before considering reform measures designed to alter the composition 
of governing boards, it is important to attempt to appraise the various 
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advantages and disadvantages that have resulted Crom present choices. 
Such evaluation is an important prerequisite to constructive action. 

What, then, are the advantages of boards composed primarily of well- 
to.do business executives, leading lawyers, and professional persons active 
in the business world? In answer, some will point to the way these major 
universities have prospered while under the control of lay boards of this 
type. Over the past five or six decades, endowment funds, physical plants, 
student bodies, and staff have indeed expanded remarkably. Curriculum 
and research programs have also proliferated rapidly and the prestige of 
the universities with the middle and upper classes has grown substan- 
tially. Without detailed evidence, however, one cannot be certain that be- 
cause such boards were in power during this period, they were, therefore, 
responsible for this remarkable expansion. Many other factors in the re- 
cent economic and social history of this country could likewise be cited as 
causes— and with equal or greater justification. 

From present evidence, the existence of certain more specific advan- 
tages can, however, be assumed with greater certainty. For example, these 
universities have undoubtedly enjoyed the advantages that normally result 
from governing boards whose members are well educated, experienced in 
business, and unusually eminent in their special fields of endeavor. Such 
characteristics are very apparent in present findings and in all likelihood 
have been helpful to the universities concerned, both in efficient condua 
of board deliberations and in the winning of prestige and support. These 
universities have also been assured in most instances of boards unusually 
competent to administer endowments.*® It would likewise seem probable 
that these univenities have at times enjoyed certain other assets com- 
monly presumed to accrue from boards such as found in the present study 
(see listing earlier in this chapter). 

The extent to which certain other assumed advantages are actually re- 
alized is, however, open to question. Among those that should be ques- 
tioned is the belief that wealthy trustees commonly make substantial per- 
sonal contributions to endowments. Some authors report that the ex- 
pected gifts from wealthy trustees have not, by any means, always been 
forthcoming. Kirkpatrick, for example, observed that "many colleges 
have been starved while their wealthy boards waited for some one else 
to furnish the needed funds.”*® Lindeman's analysis of the records of 
estates and wills also confirms this impression. His findings revealed that 
only about one-third of one percent of the wealth bequeathed in accord- 
ance with those documents was given to education®*— of which, of course, 
not all went to higher education. These facts, while in themselves incon- 
clusive, do suggest the need to examine the factual basis for the common 
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belief that wealthy persons appointed to trusteeships do, in consequence 
of such intimate participation in university affairs, contribute substan- 
tially to university endowments or other funds. 

Likewise, the common assumption that board members of this type 
must be selected in order to provide needed advice on investments, busi- 
ness procedures, and legal matters should be examined. For small strug- 
gling colleges without funds with which to employ such services, this as- 
sumption might be warranted. These leading universities, however, not 
uncommonly employ investment counsel, legal counsel, and competent 
business executives. Many also have on their faculties distinguished pro- 
fessors of business and law who from time to time are consulted advan- 
tageously on special problems. Because of these other resources, the 
amount of such service the major universities actually require from board 
members is usually slight. 

Similarly, it probably is increasingly true that university boards do not 
have to be composed of leading business men and lawyers in order to 
maintain among board members a high level of prestige, eminence, and 
education. Distinguished persons of excellent background and achieve- 
ment are to be found also among many occupations from which at pres- 
ent few trustees are drawn. Particularly suitable candidates are increas- 
ingly available among leading scholars, social scientists, natural scientists, 
educators, school administrators, social workers, authors, physicians, den- 
tists, artists, musicians, philosophers, religious leaders, labor union offi- 
cials, farm organization representatives, and other groups. Boards of more 
diversified composition are thus not incompatible with high standards of 
education and achievement. 

After these presumed advantages have been discounted and the substi- 
tution of alternative means considered,^* certain residual advantages that 
can come only from boards composed predominantly of highly successful 
business leaders undoubtedly remain. Whether these outweigh the serious 
disadvantages of such boards outlined in the following section is not an 
issue subject to determination by any scientific test. Each reader must 
reach his own conclusions guided by his own ultimate system of values. 


DISADVANTAGES OF OBSERVED BOARD COMPOSITION 

Lack of Background in Education 

Various shortcomings of these boards were fully as evident from the find- 
ings as were the foregoing advantages. Of these, one of the most obvious 
was the almost total lack among these trustees of background and experi- 
ence in teaching, research, and educational administration— processes that 
constitute the central core of higher education. Only 5.9 percent of the 
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board members of these key universities could be classified as educators. 
Except for the 17 serving as university presidents (13 of whom were trus- 
tees ex officio), only 26 of the 734 trustees studied could be considered 
educators,** and of these, all held, or had held, important administrative 
posts and hardly should be regarded as classroom teachers or professors in 
the usual sense. Cattell also observed this common shortcoming of univer- 
sity boards and described it in the following words: 

It is well understood that the corporate board as a rule is not composed of men 
familiar with educational matters. . . . All of these are busy men, whose promi- 
nence proves that for many years they have been engrossed in the work of their 
several callings so intensely as to be disqualified for some of the duties devolving 
upon college trustees; most of them are far removed in thought and occupation 
from educational work and few of them are in any degree familiar with the 
changes in scope and methods of college teaching. Nor, as has been said elsewhere, 
have they opportunity to acquire the necessary familiarity after assuming office. 


Lack of Background in Subject Matter 

A second obvious shortcoming of the 30 boards studied was their ap- 
parent lack of members familiar with the subject-matter fields that came 
under their jurisdiction. In only three fields of university instruction- 
namely, law, business administration, and finance-could the background 
of any considerable number be said to have been adequate for the prob- 
lems such boards face. Although the professions as a whole formed 49 
percent of their membership, this figure is reduced to a mere 6 percent 
when lawyers, physicians, engineers, educational administrators, and 
clergymen are excluded from the total. This small group of other profes- 
sions included only 3 authors who were not editors or publicists, only one 
musician (a choir director), and no artists— an altogether remarkable ab- 
sence of leaders in the arts. The exact sciences fared equally poorly, for 
only 4 persons among all the 734 trustees earned their livelihood as physi- 
cal scientists, among whom were included astronomers. The group in- 
cluded none who was by occupation a mathematician or a biological sci- 
entist. The lack of social scientists was similarly acute, for only one of the 
entire group earned his living as a social scientist (outside the strictly 
business world), and he was an historian and administrator. Neither did 
these 30 boards contain a single member who earned his living as a psy- 
chologist, social worker, or social welfare administrator. These exceed- 
ingly thin ranks from the arts and sciences even in their applied aspects 
contrast markedly with the proportion of college and university programs 
given over to the liberal arts, to the physical, biological, .and social sci- 
ences, and to schools of art and music. 

With the exception of law schools, the traditional professional schools 
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fared little better. Universities conducting approved medical colleges 
were found to have drawn only 4 percent of their board members from 
the medical profession, while all 30 boards combined contained only s 
dentists. Not a single physician or surgeon belonged to 8 of the boards 
governing approved medical schools. Similarly, engineers comprised less 
than 6 percent of the controlling boards of the 2 engineering and techni- 
cal institutions studied, while 4 institutions offering curricula in agricul- 
ture had no farmer on their board. Likewise, relatively few clergymen 
held trusteeships on these boards, and those who were members were dis- 
tributed in ways bearing little relation to the granting of doctorates in 
religion. Schools of journalism, education, and social work operated un- 
der similar handicaps. Nevertheless, to these trustees with such obvious 
lack of specialized background in the areas of professional instruction 
came a never ending stream of budgets for such schools, requests for new 
buildings, staff, and equipment, and at times problems in curricula— all 
vital matters on which these boards ordinarily make the final decisions. 

Particularly serious for the orientation of higher education as a whole 
was the lack among these trustees of a broad background in the social 
sciences, for it is in this area that issues of academic freedom are most 
prone to arise. The opinion poll findings, for example, reflect this short- 
coming of these boards and warn of this danger. In some respects the re- 
sponses remind one of Bishop Francis J. McConnell’s observation that 

For the most part they [college trustees] are not qualified to pass judgment upon 
social problems. In spite of their success, or because of their success, they are ex- 
traordinarily prone to get on the wrong side of any issue involving the larger so- 
cial welfare.” 

Lack of Basis for Identification with the Underprivileged 

A third basic shortcoming of the board members analyzed was their 
clear lack in most instances of intimate personal experience with the life 
and problems of the underprivileged. In fact, most of those studied seem 
to have had so litde grounds for identifying their interests with such 
groups in current society that it is doubtful whether they could have 
understood or appreciated the specific educational needs of these groups. 
No clerical workers or skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled workers were 
found on these boards and no known representatives of these large popu- 
lation groups with the single exception of one labor union official. Only 
1.0 percent of these trustees were farmers and only 1.6 percent, home- 
makers. The needs and aspirations of the underprivileged are likely to be 
most nearly understood by members of such occupational groups as labor 
union officials, farm organization officials, social workers, public school 
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educators, and perhaps clergymen and physicians, but these very occupa- 
tional groups were also generally omitted from the university governing 
boards under consideration. Likewise, of the trustees studied, only 5 per- 
cent were definitely known not to have continued their education beyond 
high school: only 3 percent were women; and only 5 percent, residents of 
rural areas. Although many lived in areas having high percentages of for- 
eign-born, only 4 percent were themselves born outside continental 
United States. Only 54 trustees acknowledged the Catholic faith and only 
g, the Jewish faith. No indication was found that any of these boards in- 
cluded a Negro member. Even within their own occupational groups, 
these trustees represented the more successful. Two-thirds of the group 
held directorships or major executive positions in business or financial 
organizations, many of which were among the 400 largest corporations in 
the country. Even the seriously incomplete income information available 
revealed that many also enjoyed high incomes. Among those of known 
income, the average net taxable income in 1924 was $102,000 and the me- 
dian, $53,000. In that year, 7.5 percent of these trustees were definitely 
known to have had net taxable incomes of $100,000 or over, while only 
0.078 percent of the nation’s income-tax payers reached this level-a con- 
trast that undoubtedly would have been increased by complete data. The 
findings on education, religion, political affiliation, and sorial activities 
and connections confirm still further the identification of these trustees 
with the select upper classes in society, whose daily living is far removed 
from the life and problems of the “common man." As far as these univer- 
sities are concerned, Roger Babson would appear to have been right 
when he observed: 

However successful organized labor has been in many ways, it has never yet suc- 
ceeded in directing the education of its children. Capital still prepares the school 
books and practically controls the school systems ol the svorld.-^ 

Unsuitable Habits oj Mind 

A fourth difficulty in the dominance of university boards by business 
men arises from the unsuitable habits of mind and thought with which 
such men approach their univenity tasks. Other writers have recognized 
this problem and expressed it so cogently that little supplementary com- 
ment is needed. Charles W. Eliot, for 40 years the president of Harvard, 
wrote, for example, as follows: 

A pure business man generally thinks that he can buy such service as he needs, if he 
is willing to pay its price; and in this view he is ordinarily right. That conception, 
however, has but a small place in the management of a university; for money can- 
not buy the best of the services that are really needed. Money is not the apptopri- 
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ate reward for the quick sympathy, genuine good-will, patience, and comprehen- 
sive learning which go to the making of a first-rate university teacher.” 

Another distinguished university president, Charles F. Thwing, has com- 
mented on the same problem as follows; 

Trustees, too, who are successful business men are often, too often, open to the 
charge of interpreting a college as a business corporation. They give their approval 
to a president who wins an inaeasing number of students, whose annual budgets 
show a aedit balance, who keeps the college in a proper degree in the public eye 
and in consequent proper tecognidon and esteem, whose administration is charac- 
terized by peace among his associates, who is progressive in method and monu- 
mental in achievement.” 

To these opinions of experienced university presidents should be added 
the comments of two college faculty members, distinguished for their 
original and critical thinking in the social fields. According to the first of 
these, J. E. Kirkpatrick; 

Skill in the market place or success at the money changers’ table is poor prepara- 
tion for the delicate and highly technical work of modem university and college 
administration. Even four years of youth spent in the class rooms of the professors, 
with an occasional look in at the registrar’s and dean’s offices will be of slight ad- 
vantage to the successful man of aSairs, thirty years later, when he is asked to be- 
come a director of his college. The notion that he will be more competent, return- 
ing for an hour or two from his city office as a chief director of his alma mater than 
his class mate who has spent several years in graduate work and a quarter of a cen- 
tury in residence as a teacher and an administrator in minor affairs, is one of those 
curious conceits which survive and give grounds for the pessimist’s faith in the 
general stupidity of humanity." 

Thorstein Veblen, an economist and social theorist who taught at 3 of the 
30 universities studied, also commented at length on the habits of mind 
with which trustees from the business occupations approach university 
problems. One particularly salty extract follows; 

Imbued with an alert sense of those tangible pecuniary values which they are by 
habit and temperament in a position to appreciate, a sagacious governing board 
may, for instance, determine to expend the greater proportion of the available in- 
come of the university in improving and decorating its real estate, and they may 
with businesslike thrift set aside an appreciable proportion of the remainder for a 
sinking fund to meet vaguely unforeseen contingencies, while the academic staff 
remains (notoriously) underpaid and so scantily filled as seriously to curtail their 
working capacity. Or the board may, again, as has also happened, take a thrifty 
resolution to "concede" only a fraction— say ten or fifteen per cent— of the demands 
of the staff for books and similar working materials for current use; while setting 
aside a good share of the funds assigned for such use, to accumulate until at some 
future date such materials may be purchased at more reasonable prices than those 
now ruling. These illustrations are not supplied by fancy. There is, indeed, a 
visible reluctance on the part of these businesslike boards to expend the corpora- 
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uod's income ior those intangible, immaterial uses for which the university is 
established These uses leave no physical, tangible residue, in the way of durable 
goods, such as will justify the expenditure m terms of vendible property acquired, 
therefore they are prima facie imbecile and correspondingly distasteful, to men 
whose habitual occupation is with the acquisition of property ” 

Plato's classic scheme of folly, which would have the philosophers take over the 
management of affairs, has been turned on its head, the men of affairs have taken 
over the direction of the pursuit of knowledge “ 


Biased Class Structure 

A fifth shortcoming of the hoards studied was their biased class struc- 
ture. Unavoidably, the heavy dominance of a single major class among 
their members provided an opportumty for subtly perverting the great 
resources and potentialities of higher education from the service of so- 
ciety as a whole to the service of a special class— the highly piivileged 
class to which the board memben themselves principally belong One 
lifelong student of this problem, Jesse H Newlon, who served many years 
as superintendent of schools, summarized this problem with respect to 
boards of education as follows 

The business or professional man or woman makes a good member if genuinely 
demoaatic in educational and social outlook and social sympathies Otherwise, he 
cannot be uusted in a ctisis or when the interests of his class are at stake for his 
deepest prejudices will then betiay him and the public interest It is highly desir 
able that labor and the intellectual classes should have a larger representation on 
these boards " 

Likewise, Howard K Beale, m his closely documented report on freedom 
of teaching in the public schools, declared 

Perhaps the most dangeious because the most general and most subtle control 
over teachers is that exercised by business Most men seeking to control the 
schools in order to protect their business probably have really convinced them 
selves that this is an act of pure public service ” 

The findings of this study have shown unmistakably that the majority 
of the membership of these governing boards (at least 71 percent)®^ was 
restricted to a single major social class— the class that might be roughly 
identified as the “proprietary" cltus Evidence that supports this identifi 
cation has already been summarized earlier in this chapter The remain 
mg ag percent, who might be thought of as constituting a minoiity group 
on these boards, belonged predominantly to the traditionally conserva 
tive professions, namely lawyers*'* and judges, engineers, physicians and 
surgeons, and clergymen No 'ypical small tradesman or clerk was found 
on any board studied and only one representative of the so called “work 
ing classes” or “proletanat," a labor union offiaal The findings thus give 
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little basis for the belief than an active and critical minority exists on 
these boards to sponsor the points of view of other major social classes, to 
hear and report the nature of the discussions and decisions, and to offer 
challenge. 

Nevertheless, few would openly deny the obligation of universities, 
whether public or private, to serve not a single class, but all classes. To 
quote Lotus D. Coffman, former president of the University of Minne- 
sota: 

[A university] must not become the victim nor the triaiiire of any individual, of 
any group, of any class, nor of any organization. When business groups, labor in- 
terests, or political leaders, lay their heavy hands upon it, they should be repelled 
by the righteous indignation of every lover of learning.“ 

The possible consequences of the obvious class bias in the composition 
of these boards are legion. Among them is the danger that Laski has 
pointed out, the danger that business men will seek "to make of universi- 
ties places where the rights of business men shall receive doctrinal sup- 
port.""" Through the power of boards to select and dismiss the president 
and through their influence upon faculty selections, promotions, dismis- 
sals, and retirements, university boards do, in fact, possess the means with 
which to require this doctrinal support of business, or at least to prevent 
active aiticism of prevailing doctrines that afford such support. Only the 
traditions of academic freedom, the pressures sometimes exerted by fac- 
ulty organizations, and the requirements of conscience and common de- 
cency stand in the way. The experiences of many university teachers and 
students bear witness that these protections are not always adequate.^' 
To quote Peter Odegard: 

For the most part these boards are made up of business men, lawyers, and minis- 
ters who lay great store by the existing order and conformity to current opinion. 
There are many instances of teachers "fired," not because of incompetence but be- 
cause they taught docuines and ideas unpleasant to those in control. But the 
boards are no less keen to check radical and unusual opinions among the student 
body. The record is filled with cases of students suspended and college publications 
suppressed because they circulated ideas which were thought to be "immoral and 
subversive.’* 

But this danger to higher education goes much deeper than discussions 
of academic freedom and occasional instances of dismissals of "radicals" 
would suggest. The mere knowledge of the composition and powers of 
governing boards, combined with the recurring evidences of the types of 
faculty and administrators favored in original selections and promotions, 
introduces into university thought, teaching, and research an unwhole- 
some atmosphere of timidity toward the examination of basic educational 
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and social issues in a courageous and forward-looking manner. Dean 
Emeritus Henry M. Bates of the University of Michigan Law School, in 
his capacity as Chairman of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure, reported as fol- 
lows; 

The cases in which there is open and dear interference with freedom of speech 
will be few. The more baffling cases are those in which a steady and powerful, but 
almost invisible and impalpable pressure of an academic hierarchy suppresses, dis- 
courages, and seriously interferes with the usefulness and development of the in- 
dependent and original thinker. It need scarcely be said that this is one of the 
most serious menaces to the welfare of those institutions engaged in the search for 
truth and in the effort to give the results of that search to students and to the 
world.* 

In further consequence of the strong upper-class bias in board compo- 
sition, programs and curricula of higher education may tend to continue 
unnecessarily narrow in scope and limited in large part to students 
drawn from the mote favored classes. As Raup has emphasized, important 
segments of the business community in numerous instances have sought 
to influence teaching in American schools and colleges, and on various 
ocasions, as indicated by other writers, have opposed measures for de- 
moaatizing education.^'* Boards whose members have high stakes in the 
existing economic and social system can hardly be expected to approve 
educational or social adjustments that aim at basic or major reforms as 
contrasted with those that are palliative in nature; neither can they be 
expected to support any other approach to these issues than the tradition- 
ally conservative one for which they are famous.^^ One of the many pos- 
sible implications for university policy inherent in an upper-class ma- 
jority on governing boards is suggested by the following quotation attrib- 
uted to Medford Evans and George R. Clark; 

In every society where there is a ruling class there is one kind ol education for the 
rulers and another for the ruled. Vocational training, which coniines itself to 
teaching skills, tends to limit the individual's interest in general social problems 
and to discourage intelligent participation in political life. As such it is the ideal 
education for the servants of the ruling class. It is sharply distinguished from a 
vital program of liberal education such as that which provides a broad general 
training for the rulers. . . . 

There is no more radical and democratic idea afloat in educational circles to- 
day than that of providing liberal education for everyone.* 

Finally, the limitation of board membership to the privileged classes 
tends to destroy public confidence in the disinterested nature of board 
decisions and in the extent to which higher education serves the public 
interest. Denied participation in policy formation and even a knowledge 
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of the basis of board decisions, these less privileged groups naturally be- 
come suspicious and their lack of confidence threatens to undermine pub- 
lic support for continuing and increasing public appropriations for 
higher education. 

SOME UNKNOWNS IN BOARD COMPOSITION AND OPERATION 

Although these five enumerated shortcomings would seem to constitute 
telling arguments in favor of board revision, the situation may actually 
be less unfavorable than would appear, for important aspects of board 
composition and operation remain unknown. Never should it be for- 
gotten that only the formal objective record of the characteristics and 
achievements of these trustees has been studied— not those more subtle as- 
pects of their personality and character that, though not publicly re- 
corded, may nevertheless have affected very profoundly their performance 
as trustees. Undoubtedly some trustees, deeply motivated by generous 
feelings, have been able to transcend their personal, occupational, and 
class biases, and, effectively restraining the desire to further personal or 
group interests, have worked for a greater and more inclusive good. By 
reason of humble origin, exceptional parents, or unusual experiences in 
childhood, in college, in their occupational endeavors, or in their home 
life, they may have developed added perspective and a persisting and 
realistic vision of the educational needs of the less fortunate classes or of 
other groups with little or no representation on university boards. Others, 
through reading, thinking, pursuit of unrecorded hobbies, or conversa- 
tion, may have learned more about education and the various fields of 
university study than would appear from the formal record. Still others, 
chough outwardly identified with the wealthy, may, in fact, have been 
placed in office through the influence of a dissident group of liberals 
among them or may have cultivated a breadth of interest and under- 
standing not apparent from the formal record. Or again, personal asso- 
ciates or affiliations seemingly detrimental to the interests of higher edu- 
cation, might prove on closer analysis to have been merely superficial, 
nominal, or casual, the trustees themselves remaining critical or inde- 
pendent of those with whom they were seemingly identified. Finally, faced 
with the challenge of their new and unaccustomed duties and new ex- 
pectations and traditions of office, some might have risen in greatness and 
statesmanship after appointment, as do men after election to the presi- 
dency of the United States. 

All these possibilities admittedly exist. If, happily, any large proportion 
of the trustees studied could be proven more suitably qualified for their 
university tasks than the objective record would suggest, concern over 
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present findings would be less warranted. After a careful search of numer- 
ous types of public records and consideration of the opinion poll re- 
sponses, however, the author found little sound basis for optimism; the 
contrary was rather the case. Therefore, the further burden of proving 
that the outward characteristics of the trustees studied do not, in fact, 
constitute serious liabilities, must rest with those who favor the retention 
of these boards as constituted at the time of this study. 

A second important qualification also is necessary since actual board 
proceedings could not be^nvestigated. If, in practice, boards delegate the 
major share of their extensive legal powers and defer in most matters to 
the judgment of the university president and faculty, then the conse- 
quences of the observed board composition might also be less serious than 
here feared. A number of writers report, in fact, that the delegation of 
numerous powers by the board to the university administration is the 
typical procedure.'** This is as one might expect, for the occupational 
records of these trustees indicate that, on the whole, they must have been 
very busy men often lacking the time necessary to make sound independ- 
ent decisions on university matters. Moreover, habits of deference toward 
the university president and faculty, of honor for academic achievement, 
and of respect for old and well established university traditions may have 
persisted horn their undergraduate days to influence their decisions years 
later as trustees, often of their own alma mater. If to the influence of 
these memories and attitudes is added that of a university president of 
strong personality and impressive scholastic attainments and knowledge 
of education, governing boards may well become timid in the exercise of 
their full legal powers and uncenain of their own beliefs and values at 
points where they conflict with those of academic life and the recom- 
mendations of the president. Under these conditions, the vision, wisdom, 
and ability of the president and his advisers naturally would become de- 
cisive. Ne'vertheless, even when the exercise of the board’s legal powers is 
at a minimum, these boards still cannot delegate responsibility for the 
selection of the president or for the decision to continue him in office; 
neither can they delegate the ultimate decisions as to the limits within 
which he and his staff may safely exercise freedom of judgment and action. 
The present author, therefore, cannot accept the verdict that the compo- 
sition of the governing boards of these 30 leading universities is of small 
importance for the direction and emphasis of higher education. 

PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVING BOARD COMFOStTlON 

Those who conclude from the findings that these university boards 
should include a more diversified membership and fewer upper-class busi- 
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ness leaders will, in consequence, ask: By what means can this result be 
achieved? Although the present study was not designed to devise specific 
remedies, the findings are again suggestive in this connection. Several in- 
direct and rather conservative approaches consistent with the findings 
are mentioned first, while more basic proposals are reserved for later con- 
sideration. 

One of the most elementary reforms of obvious merit would be the 
introduction of a legal retiring age of not over 70 years for board mem- 
bers, such as is in use at the University of Chicago.^ To preserve con- 
tinuity and the values inherent in long experience, former members upon 
retirement could be made “honorary trustees,” with the rights of attend- 
ing meetings and serving on committees but not of voting. The findings 
reported in Chapter X suggest that such a provision might reduce some- 
what the influence of big business and wealth in board affairs, for the up- 
per age groups were found to contain unusually high proportions of trus- 
tees holding directorships or major executive positions in business and 
finance, trustees enjoying incomes in the upper brackets, and trustees ac- 
corded exceptionally high social status. Such a provision would have the 
added advantage that it would automatically exclude many trustees who 
have retired from their occupation-men who as a group may be pre- 
sumed to be unusually conservative by reason of their current exclusive 
dependence on investments. 

Further consequences of the same type might be expected if university 
charters were amended to eliminate selection of trustees by co-option and 
the associated life term provisions.^® Elimination of certain of the less 
democratic miscellaneous measures might also be advised. As will be re- 
called, Chapter XIII demonstrated that among the groups classified by 
method of appointment, co-opted trustees were the most closely identified 
with business and wealth, the most conservative politically, and the least 
diversified in residence and sex. Whether elimination of co-option pro- 
cedures would result in thoroughgoing democratic reform would depend 
on the type of process substituted for co-option and the wisdom and dis- 
cretion with which the new processes were used. If one may judge from 
present findings, substitution of selection by alumni for selection by co- 
option would have little effect on the class affiliation of board members. 
Other alternatives are considered at a later point. 

The restriction of the number of times a trustee could be reappointed 
to succeed himself likewise might operate to reduce indirectly the influ- 
ence of business, for the degree of identification with large-scale business 
was found to increase directly with the length of university board service. 
Such a measure might also have a salutory effect on the quality of mem- 
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bership, for it would remove any need to reelect or reappoint trustees be- 
yond a certain limit merely out of courtesy, respect for past achievements, 
gratitude for previous financial aid, or venerance tor old age. Moreover, 
new vitality could be introduced without fear that ill feelings would 
jeopardize prospective bequests. 

The findings also suggest that, if the apparent trend toward a gradual 
transfer from philanthropic to tax support for higher education con- 
tinues, this evolution will be paralleled at least by a change in the rela- 
tive power and influence of public versus private university boards, and 
possibly also by a change in the composition of privately controlled gov- 
erning boards. The probability of such a change in the financing of 
higher education was predicted in 1939 by E. V. Hollis in the following 
words, written after a careful study of endowments for higher education: 

Within the next two decades it is probable that the history of higher education sviil 
record a change from philanthropic to tax support that will parallel the develop- 
ment of American secondary education during the last fifty years." 

His prediction, considered in conjunction with the findings of the pres- 
ent study, provides a basis for the above forecast. Among the 30 universities 
studied, state university boards consistently showed a higher representa- 
tion from the professions, higher proportions of women and rural resi- 
dents, and lesser ties with business, wealth, and privilege. Public univer- 
sity boards were also found to have been appointed by methods more di- 
rectly subject to popular control than private university boards. If Hollis’ 
prediction should be realized through the expansion of state universities, 
a larger and more influential share of higher education would be con- 
trolled by the more demoCTatically constituted public university boards 
and the dependence of youth on private donors for facilities for higher 
education would be reduced. The esssentially public nature of private 
universities has already been recognized to some extent in theory, as 
well as in such practices as tax exemption and the inclusion of public 
representatives on their boards.” Possibly, also, private universities will 
assume an increasingly public character. A current illustration of this 
process is afforded by Rutgers University, It has been renamed the Uni- 
versity of New Jersey by the state legislature, is accepting an increased 
measure of public control, and will receive increased public appropria- 
tions. Further adjustments in this direction might well be expected at 
other privately controlled universities. 

While each of these indirect reforms seems in itself worthy and promis- 
ing, none of those mentioned could be relied on to correct the major 
shortcomings observed. A broadly diversified representation of all classes 
was not found to have resulted from any method of appointment used in 
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connection with the boards studied. None secured adequate diversifica- 
tion within the professions or the inclusion of a sufficient number of 
educators and persons of achievement in the arts and sciences. None re- 
sulted in the inclusion of rural residents in adequate numbers.^® Neither 
did any provide effective representation for faculty or students. Likewise, 
none resulted in a significant number of appointments of trustees from, 
or chosen by, persons in those occupations that compose 91.5 percent of 
the nation’s workers-farmers, clerical and manual workers, and home- 
makers. Neither did the findings by age level and length of service give 
grounds for hope that the proposed restrictions on age and length of 
service would alone do more than mitigate extremes. A seemingly more 
effective remedy has been proposed, namely, the direct provision on uni- 
versity boards for the representation of the various important interests 
concerned.^® As Counts (speaking of city school boards) has said: 

These various minority interests which have no direct representation on the board 
. . . seek to make effective whatever power they possess. . . . Why, therefore, 
should not the more important interests be recognized frankly and be given mem- 
bership on the board of education? This would relieve the board from any flagrant 
class or sectarian bias. It would make impossible the complete domination of edu- 
cational policy by any single group through the manipulation of political ma- 
chinery and the agencies of public opinion. At the same time, in the formulation of 
educational policy, it would give legitimate representation to important bodies of 
opinion which today are without such representation on boards of education. 
... It would give to the membership of the board of education a realistic and 
functional character which it lacks today.” 

If a sound program of higher education well adjusted to current na- 
tional needs is to be attained, univenity governing boards need the 
broader perspective and balanced approach [bat would be encouraged by 
participation of qualified representatives of all major classes, including 
industrial and other urban wage workers, agricultural and other rural 
workers, homemakers and women employed outside the home, and the 
professions that deal with the fine arts and the physical, biological, and 
social sciences. Democratic principles and sound logic also require the 
representation of those most intimately concerned with higher education 
and most familiar with its processes, namely; faculty, students, and 
alumni— in other words, the specific producers and consumers of higher 
education. Some persons, pointing particularly to the European and 
Latin American pattern of faculty control of universities, have proposed 
that the government of higher education be conducted exclusively by one 
cff more of these latter groups, or by these groups with the assistance of a 
lay board of very restricted powers.” In the author’s judgment, however, 
the wide outreach and vital national, intemationak and social implica- 
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tions of higher education, as well as the tenets of a demoaatic philosophy, 
necessitate that the controlling bodies include a representation that ex- 
tends beyond those immediately concerned and encompasses representa- 
tives of the major classes of society. It would appear possible to combine 
the two types of representation in a single board to the mutual advantage 
of all concerned. The dangers inherent to some extent in faculty control, 
such as inbreeding, narrowness, conservatism, and promotion of self-in- 
terest presumably would be diminished by such a combination, as would 
likewise the dangers inherent in control by external lay members insuf- 
ficiently aware of faculty and student needs, thinking, and feeling. In 
other words, the proposal to be made constitutes a modified form of func- 
tional representation in which the specific groups involved in the educa- 
tional process share its direction with representatives of those whom in 
the broader sense higher education serves, these latter educational con- 
sumers being again functionally represented. 

As a concrete proposal toward the democratization of university con- 
trol the author suggests that a university board“ might be composed of 
13 members, namely: 

8 representatives of The Public (at least one of whom should be a 
woman), distributed as follows: 

a representatives of business, broadly defined 
a representatives of the professions 
a representatives of agriculture 
a representatives of wage earneis 

5 representatives of The University (at least one of whom should be a 
woman), distributed as follows: 

a representatives of the faculty 
a representatives of the alumni 
I representative of the students 

In addition, the university president would be expected to attend board 
meetings, but would neither preside nor vote. 

The specific numbers suggested are intended only to illustrate the prin- 
ciple. The exact size and composition of a given board should be adjusted 
to the individual characteristics of the university. An institution with no 
agricultural program, for example, might reduce the number of agricul- 
tural representatives, provided that the regional agricultural interests and 
the needs of farm youth, broadly defined, were amply served by other 
readily accessible institutions. On the other hand, a university with an 
outstanding college of agriculture, or located in a region that was chiefly 
agricultural, might appropriately inq-ease agricultural representation. In 
an industrial region, the number of representatives of wage earners might 
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well reflect the presence of large numbers of that vocational group in the 
constituency. Exact representation in proportion to the functional com- 
position of the population is not suggested, however, for such an arrange- 
ment might lead to an undesirable lack of balance between the elements 
necessary for general planning and policy-making. The suggested prin- 
ciple is rather that of providing opportunity for participation in poliq 
discussions and decisions in higher education to each major functional 
group or class. 

Perhaps a proportion of faculty representatives greater than 2 out of ig 
would be desirable. All groups concerned might well benefit if as many 
as one-third of the trustees were professors. Yet the proportion, including 
any outside educational experts, should remain a minority in order to 
guard against the inevitable tendency of any group to promote its own 
interest at the expense of the general interest, as well as the temptation 
to overlook, if not actually to resist, needed changes. In any case, the 
naming of faculty members to the governing board should not be re- 
garded as justification for a weakening of the power which traditionally 
is exercised by the faculty in American higher education with respect to 
establishing qualifications for degrees, constructing curricula, outlining 
courses, and recommending candidates for degrees. 

The careful reader will have noted that 8 of the members suggested 
were designated as representatives of the public, as well as of their respec- 
tive functional segments of the public. Undoubtedly, some would urge an 
additional category of public representatives named without reference to 
one of the larger segments that compose the public— trusteeships for 
which any group or individual would be privileged to suggest nomina- 
tions. In relation to the number of trustees already suggested, those repre- 
senting only the general public might number 2, g, or 4. Provision for 
such representation would add flexibility to the board and provide for 
the inclusion of persons highly suited for university trusteeship but with- 
out important ties to any of the other groups enumerated. Adequately 
qualified educational experts not identified with the specific institution 
in question, social welfare executives, and homemakers might well be 
included among these representatives of the general public, particularly 
if no special provision were made for them otherwise. Irrespective of such 
provision, however, the inclusion of one or two homemakers as distin- 
guished from professional or business women might be advisable, perhaps 
as representatives of alumni or agricultural groups. 

Fundamental, of course, is the kind of representation that the univer- 
sity trustees afford the citizenry. In no case should individuals be made 
trustees on the basis of any narrow, partisan zeal in promoting the wel- 
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fare of one group. Rather, each governing board member without excep- 
tion should work for the welfare of society as a whole through the 
development of the university services of teaching, scholarship, and re- 
search, while at the same time recognizing his special responsibility for 
seeing that the experience, the opinions, and the interests of the group 
that he represents particularly are given proper consideration. Many 
mechanisms suggested in subsequent paragraphs would further protect 
the general welfare. 

Thus tar, the discussion has purposefully avoided proposing that the 
public representatives be elected to university trusteeships by the func- 
tional groups they represent. Although some persons would advocate di- 
rect election by occupational groups, the author believes this method at 
present impractical and perhaps undesirable. Many of the groups to be 
represented, such as farmers, laborers, business men, and professional 
workers have no organization encompassing ail elements of the group in 
question. To register voters occupationally by existing public election 
machinery and to conduct elections of university trustees along occupa- 
tional lines is certainly not feasible at present. There remains, however, 
the very practical method of publicly calling upon all organizations in 
these fields, as well as interested individuals, to nominate persons for 
membership on university governing boards. The appointing authority 
should not be limited to these nominations, but ordinarily might be ex- 
pected to find among them at least one suitable candidate qualified to 
represent both the general public and the occupational group in ques- 
tion. The provision for two trustees from each major group allows for 
the representation of two divergent points of view within a given func- 
tional group, as for example the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. The faculty and students, for whom 
no serious problem of group definition or election machinery exists and 
who have direct and often intimate knowledge of their candidates, prob- 
ably should elect their representatives directly; possibly the alumni rep- 
resentatives should be similarly determined. 

The extent to which this arrangement could be followed under existing 
charters is surprising. Public university trustees are commonly appointed 
by the state governor, sometimes with the added requirement of legisla- 
tive confirmation, while private university trustees are typically co-opted. 
In either situation, if the appointing powers were convinced of the merits 
of the proposal, they would find it relatively simple to make a public re-, 
quest for nominations of representatives of the various groups to serve as 
university governing board members. The announcement should stress, 
of course, the qualifications sought. After a careful study of the qualifica- 
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tions of the nominees, the governor or the co-opted board could make 
the final selections from the slate of nominations, although during the 
first decade or so they probably would wish to keep open the door for 
choices outside the list of nominations. Confirmation of faculty and stu- 
dent choices probably should be automatic. Following a period of ex- 
perimentation, the organic law should be suitably revised. 

Terms of office should run for at least four years, and possibly for six 
or eight, except for the student representative, whose term should be for 
one year only. Overlapping terms would afford an important protection 
against political manipulation and sudden shifts in policy; they might be 
arranged so that no more than one term of a public representative and 
one of a faculty or alumni representative expired in any one year. 

The quality of appointments, whether under such a procedure or un- 
der current methods, might be improved if public hearings not unlike 
those conducted at times by committees of the United States Senate were 
held some weeks after nominations had been submitted but prior to a 
decision by the governor or co-opting board. Opportunity could thus be 
provided for nominators, nominees, and other interested parties to justify 
publicly the nominations,'® The methods of determining nominations 
and the decisions as to the number of nominations to be made probably 
should be left entirely to those doing the nominating. 

In states where board members are now designated by public election, 
the obtaining of wider representation of functional groups constitutes a 
special problem that warrants more widespread discussion. In this case 
the advisability of public hearings on the qualifications of nominees is 
questionable, for present methods of informing the voters about the can- 
didates are perhaps all that can be hoped for. The basic problem is rather 
that of avoiding the vagaries and irrelevant motives inherent in political 
slate-making and of obtaining instead better representation of minorities 
and the public interest. Perhaps some plan of proportional representa- 
tion, such as the Hare system, might be helpful in obtaining suitable mi- 
nority representation if several trustees are to be elected at one time. 

As to whether the student and faculty representatives should vote on 
matters involving appointments, salaries, and promotions of their profes- 
sional associates or instructors, the author is undecided, but their contri- 
butions to discussions of these matters would be very valuable; probably 
these representatives should be permitted to vote on all matters. In any 
event, all details of this new approach to university governing board com- 
position would have to be worked out with great cate and adjusted in 
each case to the requirements of the university directly concerned. The 
foregoing proposals are not intended to be definitive. 
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The type of board that the author proposes would thus bear some simi- 
larity to the newer government boards in the labor field on which provi- 
sion is made for representatives of labor, management, and the public. 
The proposal is also not without precedent in the field of higher educa- 
tion. Very recently, the New York State law has been amended to require 
that the Cornell board, beginning July 1, 1945, include 3 members co- 
opted from the field of New York State labor, 3 from agriculture, and 3 
from business, industry, or commerce.*t This same law adds as ex officio 
members the State Industrial Commissioner and the State Commissioner 
of Commerce. For many years, the board of that university has, in fact, 
included 3 representatives of agriculture, 3 top-ranking representatives of 
the state (the governor, the lieutenant governor, and the speaker of the 
assembly), and 3 persons elected by the faculty (although without vote). An- 
other 1945 act of the New York State legislature, in authorizing the estab- 
lishment of state technical institutes (a new branch of higher education), 
likewise stipulates that on the y-member governing boards of these insti- 
tutes “industry, labor and the public shall have representatives.”®* At the 
time of this study, the University of Minnesota also included a labor rep- 
resentative.®* Similarly, a prominent labor union official has served for 
many years as a member of the Board of Higher Education of New York 
City. Labor’s long and unique record in the support of deraoaatic and 
forward-looking educational measures has more than earned for that 
group the right thus to participate in the formulation of educational 
poliq.®’ 

The proposal is, moreover, in line with probable trends. The upward 
expansion of mass education and the progressive transfer of the support 
of higher education from philanthropic to tax sources is continuing in the 
postwar period under the stimulus of the "G.I. Bill of Rights” and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act.®* Labor's part in recent public election 
contests also indicates that the balance between power groups may again 
be changing. From the history of higher education in this country, one is, 
therefore, justified in expecting that these changes in the groups served 
by higher education, in its sources of funds, and in the dominant power 
patterns will be reflected eventually in a changed composition of univer- 
sity governing boards. In anticipation of these trends, private universi- 
ties, with wisdom and foresight, might well invite and accept a greater 
measure of public participation in control, and together with state col- 
leges and universities, welcome qualified labor and farm representatives 
to their governing boards. In the opinion of some, if university boards do 
not proceed with suitable democratization, they may find it forced upon 
them. On this point, Newlon warned: 
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The time may well come when it will be necessary for the public to intervene 
through appropriate legislation for the modification ot the charters of these insti* 
tutions [private schools, colleges, and universities] lo ensure more representative 
boards of control, and to confer greater autonomy on faculties within the limits of 
broad public poliq." 

Some will charge that the adoption of a plan of the proposed type 
would seriously lower the quality of members on governing boards. In 
this connection, it must be understood that the term “representative” 
is used to mean a person proposed or nominated by a given group-not 
a person typical of that group. Although the occupational class to be 
represented should be publicly designated, the actual appointee would 
not need to be personally a member of that group. Business associations, 
for example, might prefer to designate a lawyer; farmers, a person en- 
gaged in agricultural research or extension work; industrial workers, a 
labor union official, a social worker, a liberal educator, or a social scien- 
tist: and students, a member of the faculty. However, human beings are 
so profoundly, although subtly, influenced by their background and 
day-to-day experiences that certain substitutions would clearly defeat 
the basic purpose of the proposal. It would be virtually impossible, 'for 
example, for a manufacturer adequately to represent labor, or similarly 
for a large-city banker to represent agriculture. For this same reason, in 
cases where a choice must be made between two otherwise equally qual- 
ified nominees, one of them a long-time member of the group to be repre- 
sented and the other an outsider, preference clearly should be given to 
the nominee from the functional group to be represented, for his rela- 
tionship to that group should enable him to understand and represent 
its true interests more adequately. Final appointment by the governor 
in the case of public universities provides for counterbalancing empha- 
sis on the general public interests to be served. 

Neither should it be inferred from this discussion or any comment in 
previous chapters that the author favors university trustees who are 
“representative” of the general population in the sense that they exem- 
plify its weaknesses and limited abilities, and whatever narrowness, ig- 
norance, and intolerance its various segments from time to time exhibit. 
A board selected at random from the general population and therefore 
representative of it in this sense would, obviously, be incompetent to 
handle the important and complex affairs of a large university. A highly 
select group having special knowledge, abilities, vision, and experience 
is clearly necessary for this highly responsible task. This admission need 
not preclude, however, a recognition in appointments of the realities of 
class cleavages, for no class entirely lacks educated and fully competent 
spokesmen. The proposal merely adds to other sound and recognized 
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requirements for trustees the stipulation that some trustees on each board 
should be close enough to the experience and needs of each of the major 
classes, and others, close enough to the university faculty and students, 
to be able and willing to consider and promote the welfare of these sev- 
eral groups in the affairs of higher education, especially at points where 
such needs would seem to conflict with the vested interests of the priv- 
ileged classes. 

Still others may fear that a board thus constituted would be torn with 
constant discord. McConn, for example, when discussing such a proposal, 
exclaimed: 

God forbidi Under any such plan of selection, the various tiustees would by the 
force of the circumstances be always conscious of the group or interest they were 
there to represent, constantly watchful to advance that interest, and to thwart 
other interests which might seem to be gaining some advantage." 

The normal tendency for governing board members to advance the inter- 
ests of their particular group in society is not removed, however, by 
limiting membership to those engaged in the direction of business enter- 
prises and persons of similar points of view from the professions. Such 
restrictions merely hide the expression of this impulse, smooth its opera- 
tion, and banish its aitics. On a board of the proposed type, on the 
other hand, many differing points of view would be assured a chance to 
be heard and none could dominate without convincing others repre- 
senting different interests of the wisdom of a given proposal. Narrow and 
partisan points of view would often be cancelled out by representatives 
of opposing interests and the formulation of policy in terms of the gen- 
eral welfare would be encouraged. It should not prove too difficult to ob- 
tain a majority vote for constructive measures. Careful attention in orig- 
inal appointments to the qualities of statesmanship would further reduce 
the tendency to petty bickering. 

Some persons would claim further that such a procedure would remove 
from governing boards those trustees most competent to deal with a 
university’s business management and endowment. To meet this ob- 
jection, a supplementary advisory board composed of business and iinan- 
cial leaders could be created whose responsibilities would be limited to 
advising with the administration and the governing board regarding bjisi- 
ness, financial, and legal matters, and to seeking funds for the university. 
Acceptance of the recommendations of such an advisory board would be 
at the discretion of the more broadly representative general board. Thus 
any suspicion that either expert financial and investment advice or ad- 
ditions to endowment were being secured by compromising the objec- 
tives and control of higher education would be removed. 
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Adequate representation of the specific professions concerned with the 
work of the numerous professional schools of a major university could 
not be arranged on any governing board regardless of type without in- 
creasing it to unwieldy size and risking a seriously disproportionate so- 
cial and economic composition. Therefore, supplementary advisory com- 
mittees drawn from the professions directly concerned might be aeated 
to advise with the administrators and faculties of each professional 
school regarding program and policies. Since each committee would 
represent only a small group of related professions, none should possess-'' 
authority to enforce its recommendations. 

Various additional proposals for improving the quality of trustees have 
been, or can be, suggested. Prospective trustees might be required, for 
example, to have had a college education, to have made an honors record 
while in college,** or to have had experience as teachers or educational 
administrators. Although these proposals warrant further discussion, care 
must be exercised that they do not result in excluding from office desir- 
able candidates from the less privileged classes. No such objection applies, 
however, to Ashbrook’s proposal that an apprenticeship system be insti- 
tuted to educate trustees for their new tasks.'* Technics for securing an 
informed and well considered vote in alumni elections also need to be 
perfected. 

Reliance upon the mechanics of any plan for constituting university 
governing boards is, however, insufficient no matter how meritorious the 
plan. Only an alert and enlightened citizenry constantly watchful of the 
spirit that pervades the choice of members can secure the type of trustee 
needed in these difficult times. As Elliott has said: "The effective- operation 
of a board of control is conditioned chiefly by the quality of its person- 
nel.”" The points of view and values held by the trustees of these key 
universities, their concepts of science and scholarship, of progress, of 
democracy, and of individual freedom and responsibility, and their 
willingness to resist all types of selfish, narrow, and reactionary pressures 
will remain fundamental. If America’s leading universities are to fulfill 
adequately their critical responsibilities and large opportunities in the 
progressive realization of the great American dream, it is not sufficient 
that governing board members be competent, respectable, successful, or 
eminent; they must, in addition, be statesmen. In the words of Raymond 
A. Kent: "If modem society can be said to hold a mortgage on the abili- 
ties of educated men, then it can also be said to hold a similar claim on 
the civic capacities of those [trustees] selected to build that men may 
be educated."" 
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EXHIUir A: 


MRTUl LIST 0? THE HAMES OF THE DHIVBRSITY TRUSTEES 
INCLUDE!) IN THIS STUDY* 


Augustus Levi Abbott 
George Russell Agassiz 
John Will Aiken 
William H. Albers 
Sydenham Brevard Alexander 
Wallace McKinney Alexander 
Clifford Spence Anderson 
Harold H, Anderson 
Joseph H. Anderson 
Abram Piatt Andrew, Jr. 
Alexander Boyd Andrews 
Charles Nathaniel Arbuckle 
James Howard Ardrey 
James William Armstrong 
Herbert S. Atkinson 
Charles F, Axelson 
Kenneth Hazen Aynesworth 

Richard Gordon Babbage 
Howard E. Babcock 
August C. Backus 
Caspar Griswold Bacon 
Rogers Hammond Bacon 
Edwin Baetjer 
Dudley Warren Bagley 
George T. Baker 
Robert V. Baker, Jr. 

Allan C. Balch 
Charles H. Baldwin 
Frederic Lyman Ballard 
James Madison Barker 
Harrison B. Barnard 
George A. Barr 
Edward Ernest Barrett 
Carlyle Barton 
H. D. Bateman 
Kemp Davis Battle 
Junius Emery Beal 
John Day Beatty, Jr. 

Francis Joseph L. Beckman 
John Leland Becton 
Paul Bedford 
Laird Bell 

Albert Farwell Bemis 

*A1I other troiteoi ineluAid in thio 


Edgar Hayes Betts 
Albert Francis Bigelow 
Charles Hildreth Blair 
Wi lliam McCormick Blair 
H. J. Blanton 
Marvin Key Blount 
William Scott Bond, Jr. 

Charles Louis Borie, Jr. 

William Howard Bovey 
Thomas Contee Bowie 
W. Graham Boyce 
Hugh C. Boyle 
Arthur Howe Bradford 
Michael William Bray 
James Albert Bridger 
Allyn Larrabee Brown 
John Nicholas Brown 
Minnie Mclver Brown 
Thomas R. Brown 
Albert Ridgely Brunker 
Alexander H. Bullock 
Hermon Carey Bumpus 
Kenneth F. Burgess 
William Hyslop Sumner Burgwyn 
Archie Collamer Burnett 
AUston Burr 
Maurice Chase Burritt 
William Russell Burwell 
Vannevar Bush 
Charles R. Butler 

Thomas Francis Cadwalader 
Bertram J. Cahn 
John Callahan 
Mary Edith Campbell 
Robert WIHls Campbell 
Eskll C. Carlson 
Harry Johan Carlson 
Charles F. Cates 
Daniel Kayser Catlln 
Harry A. Caton 
Zechmriah Chafee 
Zecharlah Chafee, Jr, 

Edwin Middey Chance 


itvdy in liltid in Chipttr HI. 
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Richard Thurmond Chatham 
Howell Cheney 
Annie Moore Cherry 
Francis John Chesterman 
E. B. Chrlstopherson 
Grenville Clark 
Henry Garfield Clark 
John W, Clark 
William Grimes Clark 
Frederick H. Clausen 
Hayden Clement 
Earl Cline 

Malvern Bryan Clopton 
Henry J. Cochran 
Fliey Hezeklah Coffey 
Howard Aldridge Coffin 
Everett Colby 
Julius A. Coller 
Jessie C, Combs 
Laura Weil Cone 
Henry Groves Connor, Jr. 
Franklin M. Cook 
William David Coolidge 
James Howard Corbitt 
Charles Ezra Cornell 
Milton Longacre Cornell 
Frederic R. Coudert 
Robert Martin Cox 
Frederick Coykendall 
Buxton Cralge 
Esther March Cram 
Stuart Warren Cramer 
John S. Cravens 
Mary Merritt Crawford 
Mark Winfield Cresap 
Joseph Moore Camming 
Frank S. Cunningham 
Leland Whitman Cutler 
Irving Samuel Cutter 
Victor Macomber Cutter 

William Reid Dalton 
Isaac Peter Davis 
John Tllden Davis, Jr, 
Frederick Truhee Davison 
John Gilmer Dawson 
Robert Dechert 
Frank Prentiss Deerlng 
Charles I. Denechaud 
Burt J. Denman 
Thomas Charles Desmond 
Anna 0. Determan 
Bradley Dewey 
Francis H. Dewey, Jr. 

Paul Churchill DeWolf 
Edward Augustus Dickson 
Arthur Mills Dixon 


George WUliam Dixon 
Claudius Dockery 
Marcellus Hartley Dodge 
Dudley Doolittle 
William Richardson Dorman 
Rufus Alexander Doughton 
Archibald Douglas 
James H. Dou^as, Jr. 

Carl Drexler 
Arthur J. Drossaerts 
Samuel Smith Drury 
Frank Lemuel Dunlap 
William Andrew Dyche 

Raymond Rowe Eagle 
C. Cornelius Eflrd 
John Christoph Blucher Ehrlnghaus 
Peter Eimon 

Martin Herbert Elsenhart 
Joseph Buell Ely 
Max Epstein 
Samuel James Ervin, Jr. 

Clyde Atkinson Erwin 
Reuben Oscar Everett 

Francis Wright Fabyan 
George E. Farrand 
Max Farrand 
Wilson Farrand 
William D. Faucette 
Leon E. Felton 
Paul Lambert Feltus 
W. D. Ferguson 
James William Fesler 
Paul H, Fesler 
Fred Tarbell Field 
Harold Crins Field 
John Miller Turpin Finney 
Samuel Herbert Fisher 
Arthur Henry Fleming 
Frederick S. Fleming 
Matthew Corry Fleming 
Milton S. Florshelm 
Alonzo Dillard Folger 
Horace Sayford Ford 
Richard Tillman Fountain 
Mrs, Edson B, Fowler 
Charles I. Francis 
Ell Frank 

Charles Harrison Frazier 
Nellie V. Freeman 
Wilfred Washington Fry 

John Gallwey 
S. J. Galvin 

Joseph McDowell Gamewell 
William Gammell 
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William Tudor Gardmer 
Oliver Max Gardner 
Robert Abbe Gardner 
Chrlstoilier Browne Garnett 
Francis Patrick Garvan 
Charles W. Gates 
Harry Barnes Gear 
Rudolph A. Gerken 
Charles B. Goodspeed 
Charles O'Conor Goolrlck 
Everett Willoughby Gould 
Daniel Henry Grady 
Alexander Hawkins Graham 
Benjamin Gratz 
James Alexander Gray 
George Chancellor Green 
Theodore Francis Green 
Edwin Farnham Greene 
Mrs. Edwin Clarke Gregory 
Martin Medbery Grldley 
Harry Percy Grier, Jr. 

Stanton Grills 
Richard M. Griffith 
Junius Daniel Grimes 
Benjamin Howell Griswold, Jr. 
Gunnar Gunderson 

Olai Jenson Hagen 
George Ellery Hale 
Arthur B. Hall 
Sidney Bartlett Hall 
William Tucker Hannah 
John Holbrook Hardin 
Charles Moreau Harger 
Henry David Harlan 
WUlls Heming Harrington 
Fred Milo Harris 
Reginald Lee Harris 
Henry Clay Hart 
Luther Thompson Hartsell 
Charles James Hatfield 
Frank Helton Hatfield 
Ralph L. Hayes 
John Randolph Haynes 
William Russell Hedge 
Charles Fitch Hemans 
Ambrose Djei Henry 
Cheesman Abiah Herrick 
John Sprunt Hill 
John Wetmore Hinsdale 
Frank Harris Hiscock 
Franklin Warren Hobbs 
Edward B. Hodge 
Paul H. Hoeffel 
Charles R. Holden 
WiUlam L. Honnold 
Walter E. Hope 
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D. Luke Hopkins 
Marjorie R. Hopkins 
Preston Hotchkis 
Edward D. Howard 
Mark Antony De Wolfe Howe 
Thomas WlHcins Hulme 
Walter Humphreys 

Henry R. Ickelheimer 
Berman Ihde 
Peter L, Ireton 

Melancthon Williams Jacobus 
Samuel C. Jennings 
Beauford Jester 
Eldrldge Reeves Johnson 
Charles Andrew Jonas 
Daniel Fisks Jones 
Robert McKittrlck Jones 
Rufus Matthew Jones 
Noble Brandon Judah 

John Kaiser 
William Robert Kales 
Orville M. Karraker 
Thomas W. Keenan 
William Vail Kellen 
Vierllng Kersey 
wmard Vinton King 
Daniel Noyes Kirby 
Leonard J. Klecaka 

Wallace Rutherford Lane 
Jervis Langdon 
Harry H. Langenberg 
Daisy Hanes Lassiter 
John H. Lathrop 
Michael Joseph Lavelle 
Lloyd J. Lawrence 
George W. Lawson 
Anna B. Lawther 
Lawrence Everette Layboume 
James Reader Leavell 
Roger Irving Lee 
Waldo Gifford Leland 
H. W. Lenox 
Kemp Plummer Lewis 
Thomas F. Lillis 
William Ensign Lincoln 
Frank H. Lindsay 
Stable Linn 
Arthur Dehon Little 
Robert Eugene Little 
Walter J. Little 
Henry Mauger London 
Benjamin Franklin Long 
Stanley D, Long 
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Alfred Lee Loomis 
Verooti R. Loucks 
Donald B. Lourle 
Frank William Lovejoy 
George Lafayette Lyerly 

Nathan William MacChesney 
Theodore Francis MacManus 
WUliam McCleUan 
Newell A, McCune 
Frank M. McDavid 
William C. McDuffie 
Garret William McEnerney 
Joseph A. McGinnies 
Edward J, McGolrlck 
Gertrude DUls McKee 
George Aleiander McKlnlock 
Drew McLaughlin 
Angus Wilton McLean 
Frank McNair 
John Pollard McWilliams 
Charles Edward Maddry 
Charles Thomas Main 
Joslah Thomas Mangum 
Trenholm E, Marshall 
Edgar Lewis Marston 
Hunter Sylvester Marston 
Clarence Eugene Martin 
Paul Curtis Martin 
George Grant Mason 
Dean Mathey 
George Wilson Mead 
LUy C. Morehead Mebane 
Isaac Melson Meekins 
Frank Finlay Merrlam 
George Peck Merrick 
John Vaughan Merrick, in 
William Daniel Merritt 
Karl Albert Meyer 
James Edward MiUis 
Edwin Stanton Mills 
James Mills 
George H. Mlrick 
James Kennedy Moffltt 
Arthur Harry Moore 
Aubrey S. Moore 
Roland Sletor Morris 
Cameron Moprlson 
Henry Adams Morss 
James Madison Morton, Jr. 
Robert von Moschzisker 
Harvey S, Mudd 
Mary Cooke Branch Munford 
James Grin Murfin 
Franklin William Murphy 
Fred Towsley Murphy 
Walter Murjiiy 


John G. Murray 
Albert Gallatin Myers 

Harry Mackey Neas 
Charles Neave 
John Joseph Nelligan 
James Lee Nelson 
John Lloyd Newcomb 
William Mayo NewhaU 
Harriss Newman 
Charles Mahlon Nlezer 
Eugene Dutton Nims 
John Thomas Nourse, Jr. 
Nicholas Hartman Noyes 

James Franklin Oates 
Dennis Francis O’Brien 
John Thomas O’Connell 
Edwin Vincent O’Hara 
Franklin Walter Olin 
A. E. Olson 
Andrew Julius Olson 
Ralph Thomas O’Neil 
Samuel Hanson Ordway 
Thomas Charles O’ReUly 

James Hathwell Page 
Robert Newton Page 
Henry Robinson Palmer 
Frankln Atwood Park 
Edward Saunders Parker, Jr, 
Haywood Parker 
Herbert Parker 
James W. Parker 
John Johnston Parker 
Francis Packman 
George Stuart Patterson 
William Thane Peck 
Henry Colden Pelton 
James Monroe Pendleton 
Charles EUiott Perkins 
C. Gordon Phillips 
William PhiUlps 
Jacob Hall Pleasants 
Arthur Poe 
Clarence Poe 
Wilber E. Post 
Cutbbert Winfred Pound 
Joseph Wright Powell 
Albert William Putnam 

Ernest E, Quantrell 

Charles Adolph Ramm 
Frank ChamhLess Rand 
R. R. Rand, Jr. 

Blanchard Randall 
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Edward Randall 
Marsliall Russell Reed 
Irwin Rew 
Kate B, Reynolds 
Harold Bouts Richmond 
EoUis Rinehart 
Donald Goodrich Robbins 
Harry Pelham Robbins 
Joseph Chandler Robbins 
Henry Morlng Robins 
Dwl^t Parker Robinson 
Theodore Wlnthrop Robinson 
Charles Grandlson Rose 
Adolph George Rosengarten 
Allan Winter Rowe 
Clara T. Runge 
Paul Snowden Russell 
James Hugh Ryan 
John H, Ryan 

Margaret Rishel Sartorl 

Maurice Bower Saul 

Reeve Schley 

Joseph Schrembs 

George Edmund de Schweinltz 

John Thaddeus Scott 

Lula Martin Mclver Scott 

Robert L. Scott 

Allred Lee Shaplelgh 

Harlow Shapley 

Easdale Shaw 

Marlon A. Shaw 

Albert W. Sherer 

Edmund Claude Shields 

WUliam Thomas Shore 

Henry C. Shull 

Philip Raymond Shumway 

Minot Simons 

Cora B. Simpson 

Charles Peck Sisson 

Marcus Cauftman Sloss 

Albrldge C. Smith 

Joseph Francis Smith 

Richard Root Smith 

Fred Beal Snyder 

George Fletcher Snyder 

T. Guthrie Speers 

Michael J, S^alne 

James Franklin Spruill 

James Laurie Sprunt 

Henry Jacob Lutcher Stark 

Oscar Stauffer 

Charles Sumner Stedman 

Alfred Stengel 

Horace Stem 

Elmer Tompkins Stevens 

William E. Stevenson 


George Craig Stewart 
James Madison Stifler 
Lewis Buckley Stillwell 
Ernest William Stix 
Arthur Charles Stokes 
Julius F. Stone 
Ralph Stone 
C. Frederick C. Stout 
Samuel A. Stritch 
William Alexander Stuart 
L. J. Sulak 
John J. Sullivan 
Frederick Isler Sutton 
Thomas Walter Swan 
WlUlam B. Symmes, Jr, 

Norman Stephen Taber 
Harold Brooks Tanner 
Frank J. Taylor 
H. Birchard Taylor 
Peter G. Ten Eyck 
Mrs. Sanford Fortner Teter 
Thomas Day Thacher 
John Borland Thayer 
Frederick J. Thielbar 
Lester Ralston Thomas 
Charles Yoder Thompson 
Henry Burling Thompson 
Josei* Whitaker Thompson 
Charles Hallet Thome 
Charles Herbert Thurber 
Charles Walter TUlett, Jr. 
Charles Carpenter TlHlnghast 
May Lovelace Tomlinson 
William Dwight Tracy 
Merle J. Trees 
Robert E. Treman 
Robert Henry Treman 
John B. Tuck 
Irvin Burcbard Tucker 
E. T. Turner 
WlUlam Turner 

Herman Wenzl Ullsperger 
MaxweU Mayhew Upson 

Mynderse Van Cleef 
Frank Arthur Vanderllp 
George R. Van Namee 
Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 
William A. Vawter, H 

Hiram Warren Wadsworth 
BaUe P. Waggener 
Leslie Waggener 
Ernest Lynn Waldorf 
Harry Brookings Wallace 
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Leslie Wallace 
J. K. Walsh 
Charles F. Ward 
George Robert Ward 
George Earle Warren 
Frederic B. Washburn 
Leslie Weil 
Charles Whedbee 
Clinton Chase White 
Horace White 
J. DuPratt White 
Miles White, Jr. 

Ezra B. Whitman 
John Adam Wieland 
Ora Leonard WUdermuth 
Harold McLean WlUde 
Francis Henry Williams 
John Q. Wiliams 
Lewis Catlett Williams 
Roger Henry Williams 


Stephen G. Williams 
Walter Winslow Williams 
George C. Willson 
John Kelson Wilson 
Frani Edward Wlnsor 
Frederick Wlnsor 
Francis Donnell Winston 
J. H. Wolpers 
Edmund Wood 
Frederick William Wood 
Graham Woodard 
William Coleman Woodard 
William H.Woolard 
Henry Newbold Woolman 
Henry Elwynne Worcester 

Charlton Yarsall 
Miles Frank Yount 

John Edward Zimmermann 
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State universities: 

Indiana Univ. 

Ohio Slate Untv. 

State Unlv. of Iowa 
Univ. of California 
Unlv. of minots 

Unlv. of Kansas 

Unlv. of Michigan 
Unlv. of Minnesota 
Unlv. of Missouri 
Unlv. of Nebraska 
Unlv. of N. Carolina 
Univ. of Texas 

Univ. of Virginia 

Univ. of Wisconsin 


a. For sources and quaiixications, see Chap. IV. Blanks In table Indicate omission of university In question 
from original source cited. Usually this omission signifies that the university ranked lower than the lowest 
ranking university for which a specific figure is cited. Omission is not equivident to ^ero. 
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Table 5: Occupational Distribution of Trustees, by Type of University 


All 

universities 

OcevLpation^ (30 boards) 

Number of board members 734 



State 

universities 
(14 boards) 


All occupations ' 

Proprietors, managers, 
and officios: total 
Business and finance; total ' 
Bankers, brokers, and 
financiers 
Manufacturers 
Manufacturing officials 
Dealers and transporta- 
tion officials 
Insurance officials 
Real estate officials 
Other business 
Farmers'^ 

Public officials 
Professional workers: total ’ 
Legal profession; total 
Lawyers 
Judges 

Clergymen: total 
Catholic 
Non-Catholic 
Educators; total 
College and university 


Percentage of trustees 


presidents 

College and university 

2.0 

2.6 

professors 

1.5 

Z.2 

Teachers (headmasters) 

1.1 

1.6 

Physicians and surgeons 

3.5 

3.0 

Engineers 

Authors, editors, and re- 

2.3 

2.4 

porters 

1.4 

1.4 

Other professional workers 

4.6 

U 



Homemakers 1.6 

Unknown 1.8 


a. Classification details follow procedures of the United States Bureau 
of the Census (see footnote 5, Chap. VII) with certain modifications, prin- 
cipally the inclusion of homemakers and retired persons. Retired persons, 
of which there were 33, are classified under their previous occupation. 

b. In certain other tables farmers are consolidated with 'other pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials.’ 
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State universities 
(14) 

Indiana Univ. 

Ohio State Univ. 
State Univ. of Iowa 
Univ. of California 

Univ. of Illinois 

Univ. of Kansas 

Univ. of Michigan 

Univ. of Minnesota 

Univ. of Missouri 

Univ. of Nebraska 

Univ. of N.Garolina 

Univ. of Texas 

Univ. of Virginia 

Univ. of WisconsliP 










































Table 7: Occupational Distribution of Trustees IncluHed in This Study 
and of Persons Listed in Who's Who in America, 1934-35 
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Table 8* OccnpatioDal DistrilmtioD of Tnistees Coapared with That 
of AIL Workers is United States 



a. See footnote a, Table 

b. Source: Edwards, op. cit. (footnote 5. Chap, VH), supplemented with data 
for homemakers from Abstr^t the Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930 
(Washington: Government Printing Ofiice, 1933), p. 403. The Bureau of the Census 
endeavors to exclude retired workers from the gainful worker category, but the 
33 trustees classified as retired are intentionally included in column 2 in the be- 
lief that inclusion leads to greater comparability than exclusion. For a distribu- 
tion gTglqding the retired trustees, see Table 11, 

c. This total and its components are exaggerated by the census practice of 
including in this category such humble callings as managers of bootblack parlors, 
newsboys, and tenant farmers and by fee tendency of people to overstate their 
occupational status. 

d. In accordance with Edwards* classification, farm laborers are included 
among “unskilled workers,* and farm managers and foremen, among “skilled 
workers and foremen.* 

e. Less than 0.5 (actually .1$. 

f . Total and Its components are exaggerated for reasons similar to these in 
footnote c. 

g. Less than 0.5 (actually .04). 
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Tftble 9* Oconpational Distribation of Tmsiees of 20 iDstitotions of ffijjhar 
ty Decades, 1^0-1930> bs Reported Ijy MoGrath, and of Trostees 
of the SO Institniiona Asaiyeed in Ihis Study, 1934-35 


Occupation 

— 



1 

i 



_ 

Vhls 

and 

Type of institution 


IS 







studyb 

(1934-35) 

Number of trustees: 
Private institu- 
tlonS° 

281 

1 

354 


r 

374 

388 

394 

429 

493 

State institutions*! 

46 


46 

lil 

48 

46 

44 

46 

241 




Percentage distribution of trustees 


Private Institutions: 










total 

100.0 

ilCTil 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

Clergymen 

39.1 

34.4 

33.3 

28.6 

23.0 

16.6 

10.4 

7.2 

9.2 

Business men® 

22.8 

25.4 

25.4 

24.8 

26.7 

25.0 

27.2 

31.9 

29.0 

Bankers 

4.6 

8.4 

6.8 

11.6 

12.8 

17.6 

16.0 

20.3 

18.4 

Lawyers 

20.6 

19.8 

21.8 

23.7 

25.7 

26.6 

26.9 

21.4 

20.1 

Educators 

6.0 

6.8 

6.2 

7.6 

8.0 

9.3 

11.4 

10.0 

6.3 

Physicians 

4.6 

3.1 

2.3 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

4.3 

4.4 

3.0 

Engineers 

.7 

.8 

.6 


1.1 

l.B 

2.3 

3.6 

2.4 

Farmers 

2.1 

1.2 

.8 

.6 

.5 

1.0 

.6 

.2 

.2 

Housewives 



.8 

.3 



1.0 

.9 

.2 

Others 

.4 

.3 


MMI 




RRH 

10.4 

Unknown 








jjg 

.8 

Business men, 
bankers, and law- 
yers combined 

4S.0 

53.8 

56,0 

60.0 

64.2 

68.3 

70.1 

73.6 

67,6 

State Institutions: 










total 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Clergymen 

4.4 

11.3 

4.3 


6.3 



2.2 

1.2 

Business men^ 

23.9 

22.6 

28.3 


27,1 

35.6 

34.1 

23.9 

20.3 

Bankers 

4.4 

3.2 

13.0 

12.6 

12,5 

22.2 

18.2 

13.0 

9.1 

Lawyers 

39.1 

33.9 

28.3 

39.6 

37.6 

24.4 

27.3 

30.4 

38.6 

Educators 

8.7 

16,1 

13.C 

14.6 

12.6 

6.7 

6,8 

4.4 

1.2 

Physicians 

2.1 

6.6 

8.7 

6.3 

2.1 

0.9 

9,1 

10.9 

4.6 

Engineers 

2.2 




2,1 




2.1 

Farmers 

15.2 

6.6 

4.3 

6.3 


2.2 

4.8 

8.7 

2.6 

Housewives 








6.5 

4.6 

Others 








IB 

12.1 

Unknown 








III 

3.7 

Business men, 
bankers, and law- 
yers combined 

87.4 

59.7 

69.8 

72.9 


82.2 

79.6 

67.3 

68.0 


b. To facilitate comparability, finding s this study have been regrouped, For 
example, McGrath had no separate category for judges, and so judges have been 
included here as lawyers. Since the occupations of a number of trustees in the 
present study did not fit McGrath^s categories, however, comparability is there- 
by Impaired. 

c. McGrath’s study covered 15 private institutions and this study, 16. 

d. McGrath’s study covered 5 state institutions and this study, 14. 

e. Contrary to usage at zuany points ia this report, McGrath did not classify 
bankers as business men. 
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Table 10: Occupational Distribution of Male Trustees* 
on Governing Boards of State Institutions of 
Higher Education as Pound by This Study 
and as Reported by Counts 


Occupational 

group 

Counts' 

studyS- 

(1926) 

This 

study'^ 

(1934-35) 

Number of boards 

S 34 

14 

Number of board members 

286 

1 

218 


Percentage of trustees 

All occupations 

100 

100 

Proprietors 

33 

29 

Professional service 

44 

53 

Managerial service 

5 

6 

Commercial service 

2 

... 

Clerical service 

0 

... 

Manual labor 


... 

Agricultural service 

6 

3 

Ex officio 

10 

7 

Unknown 


2 


a. Source: op. cit. (footnote 4, Chap, II), p. 57. 

Cf. p. 52, 

b. For this tabulation trustees were regrouped as 
nearly as possible according to Counts’ classification. 

c. Representation less than .5. 
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% 

Talilfi 11: Occupational Distribution of Trustees in Ibis Study 
and of Trustees Analyzed by Nearing, 1917 



Nongovernmental 
universities | 

State 

universities 

Occupation 

Nearing's 

study^ 

Ttiis 

study^ 

Nearing's 

studya 

This 

studyl^ 

Number of boards 

22 

m 

34 

14 

Number of trustees 

522 

in 

354 

241 


Percentage distribution of trustees 

All occupations 

K*i«m 

■WtXf 

100.0 

100.0 

Proprietor^, managers, and 
officials 

45.4 

1 1 

48.1 

50.0 

36.9 

Bankers, brokers, and 
financiers 

13.8 

17.2 

18,6 

7.9 

Manufacturers 

9.2 

11.2 

3.7 

9.9 

Dealers 

9.0 

5.1 

9.0 

2.5 

Insurance 

.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.7 

Real estate 

1.5 

1.0 


.8 

Farmers 

1.1 

.2 

11.6 

2.5 

Other proprietors, mana- 
gers, and officials 

10.0 

11.8 

5.7 

11.6 

Professional workers 

48.1 

45.8 

43.6 

61.5 

Lawyers 

18,7 

16.9 

21.7 


Judges 

2.5 

3,0 

1 


Clergymen 

9.2 

8.9 

3.1 


Educators 

5.0 

5.5 

5.1 


Physicians and surgeons 

3.3 

2.8 

5.6 


Authors, editors, and re- 
porters 

1.5 

1.4 

4.0 

1.2 

Other professional 
workers 

7.9 

7.3 

4.0 

5.0 

Retired persons 

4.6 

5.1 

3.1 

3.3 

Homemakers 

■a 

.2 

3.1 

4.6 

All other occupations 


.8 

.3 

3.7 


a. Source: op. cit. (footnote 2, Chap. II) (adapted). Use was made 
only of Nearing’s data for state institutions wito 1,000 or more stu- 
dents and of his data for private nondenominational institutions of 
corresponding size. 

b. Classification procedures were adjusted in this table to increase 
comparability with Hearing’s findings. For example, retired persons 
were placed in a separate categoi 7 . For this and other reasons sub- 
groups in this table are not comparable with those cited in other 
tables. 
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Table 12: dooupational Distribution of Trustees of NongovemneDtal 
Daiversitles and of Amricait Fovuidaticms 


Occupation 


Number of boards 
Total number of trustees 
Number of trustees with known occupa- 
tion 



Lindeman's 

study^ 


16 70 

499 509 


Percentage of trustees 


All occupations 100.0 100.0 lOO.Q 

Proprietors, managers, and officials: 

total 51.5 36,7 35.8 

Business and finance: total 47.4 34.2 33.3 

Bankers, brokers, and financiers 18.4 14.8 10.4 

Manufacturers 12,8 4.5 5.6 

Dealers and transportation officials 7.5 3.8 4,9 

Insurance officials 1.8 .3 1.0 

Real estate officials 1.2 .8 1.4 

Others 5.9 10.0 10,0 

Farmers .2 ..... ..... 

Public officials 3.9 2.6 2.5 

Professional workers; total — 

Legal profession: total 20.1 16.9 18.6 

Layryers ^7,1 15.1 16.4 

judges 3.0 l.B 2,4 

Clergymen 9.2 8.0 6.2 

Educators 6.3 16.0 

Physicians and surgeons 3,0 7.6 6.8 

Engineers 2-4 4.0 1.4 

Authors and editors 1.4 J.o 

Other professional workers 5.1 9.5 0.7 

Homemakers *2 >•••• 

n did 

Unknown i 1 im: — i . ./.V ^ — 

— a. For this tabulation trustees were regrouped to improve comparaDiiity be- 
tween the three studies. Percentages are based on total number of trustees. 

b. Source: adapted from Eduard C. Llndeman, op. clt. (footnote 19, Chap. Ilj, 
pp. 3S 38. This part of his study covered 70 representative foundations. 

c Source: adapted from Harold Coe Coffman, op. clt. (footnote 20, Chap, 
p 8B The study covered 65 foundations actively participating In the child wel- 
fare movement and was based in part on the same materials used by Lindeman, 
d Because of the disproportionate number of persons whose occupation was 
not taown, percentages for these two studies were based on the ramter of trus- 
tees with known occupations. Llndeman found the occupation of 78% of his cases 
and Coffznan, of 51%. 
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Table 1 $: Distribution of Minimum Incomes of 
302 Trustees for Whom Data Were Available®" 



Trustees 

Income class 

With known 
net taxable 
incomes 
(1924) 

With known 
salaries 
but with un- 
known net 
taxable in- 
comes 
(c. 1935) 

Total number for whom data 
were available 

207 

95 

Averages for trustees for 
whom data were available; 
Mean'^ 


$49,000 

Mediant) 

iBI 

27,000 

Income class; ; 

Numerical distribution 

Under $5,000 

4 

1 

$5,000 up to $10,000 

18 

2 

10,000 - 25,000 

44 

41 

25,000 - 50,000 

37 

26 

50,000 - 100,000 

49 

20 

100,000 - 150,000 

23 

2 

150,000 - 300,000 

21 

1 

300,000 - 500,000 

3 


500,000 - 1,000,000 

6 

2 

1,000,000 and over 

2 



a. For sources, procedures, and qualifications, see 


text of Chapter VIII and accompanying footnotes. The 
figures presumably understate the incomes of these 
302 trustees, but probably are above the incomes of 
the 432 trustees for whom neither income nor salary 
data could be located. 


b. Rounded to nearest thousand dollars; calcula- 
tions based on ungrouped data. 
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Table 14: Arrays of Known Taxable Incomes (1924) and 
Salaries {o.l935) of Trustees, by University 


(In thousands of dollars)^ 

Note: Known taxable incomes are shown in roman 
type; salaries are underlined. For some trustees, as 
for example the two Brown trustees with the largest 
known taxable incomes on that board, both kinds of 
figures were obtained. Two types of figures for the 
same trustee are separated by commas, and figures 
for different trustees, by semicolons. In general, 
these figures understate the real incomes of the spe- 
cific trustees in question for the years to which they 
pertain, but probably in most cases are in excess of 
the incomes of those for whom no taxable income or 
salary figure was found. For sources and qualifica- 
tions, see Chap. VIII. 

Nongovernmental Universities 

Brown University (54 trustees): $645, 1,300; 643, 360; 

164; 132, 113; 102; 87; 70; 54; 46;'iir31; 24; 23; 

23; 22; 1^ 5; 5. 

a. Rounded to nearest thousand dollars. Original 
data used in computations elsewhere in report were 
recorded to the nearest dollar in the case of salaries 
and net taxable incomes over $100,000. Net taxable 
incomes under $ 100,000 were originally computed 
only to the nearest thousand dollars except in a few 
cases where computation to the nearest $ 500 was no 
more difficult. Moreover, salaries for members for 
whom a net taxable income figure was also available 
were not utilized in calculations elsewhere. 
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Table 14 (continued^ 


Nongovernmental Universities (cont.) 

California Institute of Technology (18 trustees); $143, 
U; 94; 29; H. 

Catholic University (39 trustees): $88; W; 36,^; 

20, 202; 20; 8; 7; 5. 

Clark University (8 trustees): $^, 


Columbia University (24 trustees): $313, ^ 95; 65; 
61; 55; 46; 45; 43, 30; 30; 27, 25, 

20; 15. 

Cornell University (40 trustees); $291; 284; 215, 

125; 167; 127; 103; 89, 22; 59; 47; 44, 62; 42; 38, 
ID; 29; 28, 1^ ^]^ii:87l0. 


Harvard University (36 trustees): $307, 1,268; 105; 
105; 79, ^ 77, 23; 76; 61, 12; 59; 58; 4Br36; 33, 
U; 32, M; 22; 20, D; 18, ^716; 15yi2. ~ 

Johns Hopkins University (17 trustees): $187; 132, ^ 
104; 100; 79, 31; 28; 23; 20; 17; 12; 9; 8; 3. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology (56 trustees): 
$996, 680; 292, IW] 267, 91; 263, 46; 220; 179, 

10; 139; 132; 127; 1 14, 8^ ^ 107; 92; 91; 89, 2M; 
]5i 61; 59, 58; ^ D; 30; 30, 75; ^ 

27; 22; 17. 

Northwestern University (44 trustees): $540; 140; 88; 
82; 72; W; D; 40; 27; 25722. 


Princeton University (36 trustees): $651; 293; 171; 
112, 103, ^ 96; 93, lU; 75; 71, m TO 68; 66; 

M; £7; 36; 23; 17; 14, TO; TO 

Stanford University (16 trustees): $216; 139, 51; 100, 
30; ~ 

University of Chicago (30 trustees): $150, 25; 109; 


103, 103; 84, 73, 35; 47; 34; 28; 25; 24; 22; 
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Table 14 (continued) 

Nongovernmental Universities f cont.) 

University of Pennsylvania (41 trustees) : $ 1,246, 
1,000; 1,127, 1,330; 288; 91; 82, 27; 62; 60; 55, 30; 
23; 7; 6; 5. “ ~ 

Washington University (15 trustees): $204; 116; 96; 
78; 61; 53; 43, 43; 40; 22; 12; 11, 40. 

Yale University (19 trustees): $93; 74, 143; 69; 57; 
57; 40; 35. 71; 27; 27; 20; 17; 

State Universities 

Indiana University (8 tinistees): $^. 

Ohio State University (7 trustees): $10. 

State University of Iowa (9 trustees): $4. 

University of California (23 trustees): $617; 301; 84; 
70, m; 49; 40; 14; 9. 

University of Illinois (11 trustees): $21. 

University of Kansas (9 trustees): $24; 11. 

University of Michigan (8 trustees) : $18. 

University of Minnesota (13 trustees): $M. 
University of Missouri (8 trustees) : none found. 
University of Nebraska (6 trustees) : $16. 

University of North Carolina (102 trustees) : $610; 
235, 208; 208; 125, 89; 93; 82, 67; 35, 

32, ^ 28; 24; 23; 22; 21; 20; 18; 17; 15, 14; 12; 

12; 11; 11; 11; 10, H; 9; 8, M; 8; 8; 8; 8; 8; 8; 4. 
University of Texas (9 trustees): $^; 

University of Virginia (11 trustees): $280. 

University of Wisconsin (17 trustees): $^; 21; 4. 



Tabid 15 i Distribution of Minimum Incomes of 297 Trustees m the Tvro Major 
Occupational Groups for Whoa Income Data Were Available^ 
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Table 16; Major Offices or Directorships Held 
by University Trustees in Various Types 
of Business Enterprises ^ 


.'87 


Number of 
enterprises^ 

Type of enterprise 

Busi- 
ness of 
any type 


m 

Pub- 

lish- 

ing 

other 


Number of trustees 


Total 


734 

734 

734 

734 

None 





370 

One 




33 

124 

Two 



ii 


64 

Three or more 

293 

116 

19 


176 


Percentage of trustees 

Total 

IRTiTf 



irtiaa 


None 



1^X9 


feiirai 

One 


17.7 

9.0 

4.5 

16.9 

Two 

IlS 

12.5 

4.2 

1.2 

8.7 

Three or more 

39.9 

15.8 

L_7^ 

.5 

24.0 

Total number of 



■■ 



offices or di- 






rectorships 






held by board 






members 

2,656 

848 

Bm 

79 

1,273 


a. Excluding certain nonprofit enterprises, mostly 
those known or believed to be educational, religious, 
charitable, civic, or government-owned. 

b. No distinction was made in the counts between 
directors and leading executives, such as president, 
vice president, secretary, or general manager. Per- 
sons holding multiple titles or positions in a single 
enterprise were counted only once. 
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.. See footnotes of Table 16. 
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Table 18; Percentage of Trustees Holding Major Offices or Directorships in 
Various l^pes of Business &»terprises, by University® 


University 

Num- 

ber 

of 

trus- 

tees 

Perce 

ntage of thistees holding major offices 
or directorships in -- 

Any type 
of 

susiness 

Financial 

institu- 

tions 

Public util- 
ity enter- 
prises 

Publish- 
ing en- 
terprises 

Other 
types of 
businesses 

All 30 universities 
Nongovernmental uni- 
versities (16} 


66 

46 

21 

6 

60 


69 

49 

24 

m 

55 

Brown Unlv. 



50 

& 


34 

Calif. List, of Tech. 

13 

83 

72 

50 


67 

Catholic Unlv. 

39 

23 

13 

5 


13 

Ciark Univ. 

3 

63 

50 

38 


13 

Columbia Unlv. 

24 

79 

64 

38 

8 

67 

Cornell Unlv. 

40 

80 

66 

20 

10 

60 

Harvard Unlv. 

33 

58 

44 

SI 


50 

Johns Hopkins Unlv. 

17 

71 

65 

47 

6 

59 

Mass. Inst, oi Tech. 

56 

34 

50 

29 


75 

Northwestern Univ. 

44 

57 

38 

11 

5 

43 

Princeton Unlv. 

36 

78 

56 

17 

B 

58 

Stanford Univ. 

16 

75 

76 

38 

6 

63 

Univ. of Chicago 

30 

83 

63 

23 

13 

63 

Unlv. of Pennsylvania 

41 

61 

44 

29 

5 

51 

Washington Unlv. 

16 

93 

60 

33 

m 

87 

Yale Unlv. 

19 

63 

47 

26 

47 

State universities (14) 


59 

40 



39 

Indiana Unlv. 


63 


^6 



Ohio State Unlv. 


71 

57 

29 

IH 

67 

State Univ. of Iowa 


44 


11 


44 

Unlv. of California 

23 

70 

66 

35 

9 

48 

Unlv. of Illinois 

11 

36 

27 


WM 

27 

Unlv. of Kansas 

9 

89 

67 

22 

22 

Unlv. of Michigan 

8 

75 

60 

25 


50 

Unlv. of Minnesota 

13 

31 

23 

8 


15 

Unlv. of Missouri 

8 

50 

,, 


25 

25 

Unlv. of Nebraska 

6 

50 

60 

.. 


45 

Univ. of N. Carolina 

102 

66 

40 

12 

3 

Unlv. of Texas 

9 

67 

60 

22 

11 

44 

Unlv. of Virginia 

n 

55 

36 

36 

27 

38 

Unlv. of Wisconsin 

17 

35 

24 

6 




a. Excluding certain nonprofit enterprises, mostly those known or believed 
to be educational, religious, charitable, civic, or government-owned, 
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Table 19: Percentage of Trustees Holding Major Offices or Directorships in 
One or More of the 4U0 Lar^st Businesses, by University 




Percentage of trustees holding major offi- 
ces or directorships in one or more of the>- 

University 

Number 

of 

trustees 

400 largest 
businesses 

300 largsst fi- 
nancial insti- 
tutions 

200 largest 
nonfinancial 
corporations 

All 30 universities 

734 

24 

17 

15 

Nongovernmental uni- 





versities (16) 

493 

32 

23 

20 

Brown Univ. 

54 

16 

11 

4 

Cal. Inst, of Tech. 

18 

39 

22 

33 

Catholic Unlv. 

39 

5 

3 

3 

Clark Unlv. 

8 

12 

12 


Columbia Univ. 

34 

46 

37 

21 

Cornell Univ. 

40 

25 

17 

17 

Harvard Univ. 

36 

33 

31 

28 

Johns Hopkins Univ. 

17 

35 

35 

29 

Mass. Inst, oi Tech. 

66 

45 

21 

39 

Northwestern Unlv. 

44 

16 

14 

9 

Princeton Univ. 

36 

39 

22 

28 

Stanford Univ. 

16 

60 

44 

25 

Univ. of Chicago 

SO 

43 

37 

20 

Unlv. of Pennsylvania 

41 

30 

32 

24 

Washington Unlv. 

16 

53 

40 

13 

Yale Univ. 

19 

42 

37 

21 

State universities (14) 

341 

8 

6 

4 

Indiana Univ. 

6 

12 


12 

Ohio State Unlv. 

7 

29 

29 

14 

state Univ, of Iowa 

9 

,, 


,, 

Univ. of California 

33 

30 

30 

13 

Univ. of Hlinois 

11 




Univ. of Kansas 

9 



„ 

Univ. of Michigan 

8 

,, 



Univ. of Minnesota 

13 

8 

8 


Univ. of Missouri 

8 




Univ. of Nebraska 

6 




Univ. of N. Carolina 

103 

4 

3 

2 

Univ. of Texas 

9 

11 

11 


Univ. of Virginia 

11 

18 


18 

Unlv. of Wisconsin 

17 

6 


6 
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Tibie 20: Age and length of Service of Trustees, by UniversUy 


' 9 ' 


■1 


Median age 
of trustees 
(in attained 
years)® 

Percentage 
of trustees 
age 60 
or over^ 

length of 
service 
on board 
(in years)^ 

length of 
service 
on board 
(in years)^ 

All 30 universities 

■ff 

59 

47 

11 

8 

Nongovernmental uni- 
versities (16) 

493 

60 

52 

12 

8 

Brown Univ. 

64 

58 

43 

14 

g 

Calif. Inst, of Tech. 

18 

66 

61 

12 

g 

Catholic Univ. 

39 

61 

49 

10 

7 

Clark Univ. 

8 

61 

63 

14 

13 

Columbia Univ. 

24 

62 

67 

13 

13 

Cornell Univ. 

40 

60 

53 

13 

7 

Harvard Univ. 

36 


42 

5 

4 

Johns Hopkins Univ. 

17 

64 

77 

16 

14 

Mass. Inst, of Tech. 

66 

61 

52 

12 

8 

Northwestern Univ. 

44 

59 

43 

11 

7 

Princeton Univ. 

36 

67 

36 

12 

8 

Stanford Univ. 

16 

66 

63 

18 

15 

Univ, of Chicago 

30 

67 

30 

10 

6 

Univ. of Pennsylvania 

41 

64 

69 

9 

7 

Washington- Univ. 

15 

68 

63 


9 

Yale Univ. 

19 

61 

63 


10 

State universities (14) 

ii41 

b6 



7 

Indiana Univ. 


6l 



Ig 

Ohio State Univ. 


59 



10 

State Univ. of Iowa 


69 



4 

Univ. of California 


67 


mm 

8 

Univ. of Illinois 

11 

56 

36 


4 

Univ. of Kansas 

9 

60 

11 


5 

Univ. of Michigan 

8 

64 

60 

1 ^ 

5 

Univ. of Minnesota 


61 

46 

10 

6 

Univ. of Missouri 


52 

13 

8 

9 

Univ. of Nebraska 


53 

33 


7 

Univ. of N, Carolina 


54 

24 


7 

Univ. of Texas 


54 

33 


6 

Univ. of Virginia 

11 

59 

27 


4 

Univ. of Wisconsin 

17 

56 

24 


5 


a. As of Dec. 31, 1834. Sor 20 universities the age of one or more board mem- 
bers was unknown. Medians were based on those of known a^e, while the per- 
centages of trustees age 60 or over were based on the purposely conservative 
assumption that those of unknown age were under 60. 

b. As of June 30, 1936. For details of computation methods, see footnote 26, 
Chap, inn. 























Table 21: Age Distribution of University Trustees and Certain Other Groups 




















Table 22 : Urban-Rural Distribution of Place of Residence of Trustees 
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.. For list of institutions, see footnote 17, Chapter XI. 



Table 23: Distribution of Trustees by Region of Birth and Region of Residence 
as Compared with Distribution of Universities Studied 
and Total Population 
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. Computed from Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, “Population, 
, One -tenth of one percent. 
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Tablfi Opimoo Poll Responses of 301 Trustees sod Corresponding 
United Slates Voting Records and Gaiiup Poll Responses 


Question and response on poll& 

Percentage of 
replies from 
tnisteesb 

Percentage 
of total 

U. S. vote in 
same yearC 

Percentage 
of replies 
reported by 
Gallup polld 

Candidate for whom you voted in 
1932 

Hoover 

60 

■I 


Roosevelt 

36 



Thomas 

1 

■■ 


Didn’t vote 

1 


No response 

3 



What candidate would you vote tor 
TODAY? (1936) 

Roosevelt 

26 

60 

54 

Landon 

63 

37 

43 

Thomas 

Third party^ 

e 

e 

1 

3 

2 

2 

No response 

B 

,, 


Should schools teach the facts 
about all forms of government, 
including communism, fascism, 
and socialism? 

Yes 

76 


62 

No 

18 

,, 

38 

No response 

7 

„ 


Should college teachers be free to 
express their views on all sub- 
jects including government and 
religion? 

Yes 

67 


69 

No 

34 

,, 

41 

No response 

9 



Should citizens on the public relief 
rolls be barred from voting? 

Yes 

40 



No 

58 



No response 

2 




a Phrasing of questions and responses duplicate the printed ballot form ex- 
actly, except for die first question which on the ballot read "Mark X before the 
candidate for whom you voted in 1932/ Also, the ballot bore no place for indi- 
cating “no response," 

b Computed from responses of specific age groups weighted in proportion to 
the total number of trustees m each age group, 
c Source cited in footnote 17, Chapter XU. 

d The Gallup poll figures with respect to the 1936 election were a prediction 
of the popular vote and were based on a public opinion poll. The prediction was 
published m the Birmingham News— Age-Heralc^ November 1, 1936, pp 1, 16. 
Responses on other iss^ are given m George Gallup and Claude Robinson 
“American Institute of Public Opimon- -Surveys, 1955-38," ^blic Opinion 
Qiiartftrly , n (July, 1938), 373-98, or in footnote 48, Chap. 
e Less than 0.5%. 

f. The Union Party, with Lemke as the presidential candidate, was the most 
conspicuous third party, and won the most votes among the minor parties in the 
elecUon. 
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Table 24 (coQiinued) 


Question and response on poll^ 

Percentage cl 
replies from 
Irustses*’ 

Percentage 
of tolai 

D. S. vote in 
same year'^ 

Percentage 
of replies 
reported by 
Gallup poll“ 

Should the manufacture and sale of 
war munitions for private profit 
be prohibited? 

Yes 

55 


82 

No 

33 


16 

No response 

7 


.a 

Check the group or groups which 
should be represented on the 
governing boards of higher e<lu> 
catLonal institutions: 

Business men 

93 



Professional men 

89 



Alumni 

87 

,, 


Faculty 

32 



Students 

10 

,, 


Women 

35 



Should strikes be made Illegal? 

Yes 

30 



No 

65 



No response 

5 



Should lockouts be made Illegal? 
Yes 

34 



No 

S7 



No response 

9 


,, 

Should unemployed persons who 
are wlUlng to warl; be given jobs 
at prevailing wages by the gov- 
ernment? 

Yes 

33 



No 

59 


,, 

No response 

8 

,, 

,, 

Do you favor compulsory military 
training in pubU^ supported 
higher educational institutions? 
Yes 

45 



No 

60 



No response 

5 

,, 


Check the group or groups which 
should be represented on boards 
of directors of industrial plants: 
Stockholders 

94 



Large creditors 

32 



Managerial staff 

38 


„ 

Employees 

39 


e 

Consumers 

14 



Should governmental expenditures 
for relief be decreased? 

Yes 

81 


h66 

No 

9 

,, 

44 

No response 

10 


.. 


For footnotes, see preceding page. 

g. For percentage responses to a somewhat similar question, see the para> 
graph in Chapter Xn to which footnote 51 is attended. 

h. For the wordiiig used by the Gallup poll and for responses to somewhat 
similar questions, see footnote 46, Chapter XU. 
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Table 2$: 5amber of Trustees Desi^ated by Various Methods, by University^ 



HU' 

HHii 


Biatea o 

y 



H 


Elected 

state 

officials 

Public 

elec- 

tion 

Ex of- 
ficio 
process 

Miscel- 

laneous 

methods 

All 30 universities 

734 

307 

109 

199 


IBI 

41 

NongovernBiental uni- 
versities (16) 

493 


106 

n 


39 

36 

Brown Unlv. 

b4 

36 

17 



1 

.. 

Calif. Inst, of Tech. 

18 

18 




,, 

,, 

Catholic Univ. 

39 

... 




14 

26 

Clark Univ, 

8 

8 





•• 

Columbia Univ. 

24 

17 

6 



1 


Cornell Univ. 

40 

IS 

10 

5 


■■ 

3 

Harvard Univ. 

36 

■h 

SO 



■HI 

„ 

Johns Hopkins Univ. 

17 

H 

•• 



II' 

■■ 

Mass. Inst, of Tech. 

66 


15 



6 

"b 

Northwestern Univ. 

44 


4 



.. 

Princeton Univ. 

36 


8 



2 


Stanford Univ. 

10 





•• 

•• 

Vnlv. of Chicago 

30 

1 29 

1 



1 


Univ. of Pennsylvania 

41 

29 





.. 

Washington Univ. 

16 

15 



•* 

1 3 

• > 

Yale Univ. 

19 

Wl 

6 





State universities (14) 



■~r" 

ItlilHI 


■£■1 

5 

Indiana Univ. 

■H 

•• 

3" 

:H^H 

.. 


6 

Ohio State Univ. 

Hi 

.. 



•• 

t> 

•• 

State Univ. of Iowa 





>• 

.. 

.. 

Univ. of California 






7 

•• 

Univ. of Illinois 

11 




9 

2 

.. 

Univ. of Kansas 

9 

.. 


9 

"s 


•• 

Univ. of Michigan 

8 




*1 

•• 

Univ. of Minnesota 

13 





Univ. of Missouri 

8 





.. 

.. 

Univ. of Nebraska 

6 


.V 

IH 

“2 

•• 

Univ. of N. Carolina 

102 




•• 

Univ. of Texas 

9 



9 

•• 



Univ. of Virginia 

11 



9 

.. 

2 

2 

.. 

Univ. of Wisconsin 

17 



15 

■ - 

1 •• 


a. For eacplanation of methoda of deBlgaatliig trustees and statement of pro- 
cedures In cases, see Chap. xm. 
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T^bi.e 26: Methods of Desii^ting Trustees in Relation to 
Characteristics of Trustees^ 


Trustees deslgnatecfy 


Characteristic 

Investigated 


'Uumnl 

Sleeted 

state 

officials 

Public 

elec- 

tion 

Hz of- 
ficio 
process 

iwliscel- 

laneous 

methods 

Number of trustees so desig- 
nated 

307 



23 

55 

41 

Percentage of trustees so 
designated 

42 

IE 


3 

7 

6 

Occupational distribution (In 
percentages): 

Proprietors, managers, anc 
officials 

60 

48 

39 

30 

38 

17 

Frofessioflal workers 

39 

49 

53 

57 

62 

81 

Homemakers 


2 

4 

9 



Unknown occupation 

1 

1 

4 

4 


2 

Total with known occupa- 
tion 

100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Net taxable incomes (1924): 
Percentage with known tax- 
able Income 

I 

1 

I 

■ 

22 

5 

Median net taxable income 
(nearest $1,000) 




m 


b 

Salaries (c. 1935): 

Percentage with knowa sal- 
ary but unknown net tax- 
able Income 

1 


1 

1 

1 

■ 

Median salary (nearest 
$1,000) 




m 

■ 


Percentage holding director- 
ships or major executive 
positions in — 

Any type of business 

1 

04 

1 

67 

35 

39 

One or more of 400 largest 
businesses 

■ 

23 

■ 

0 

7 

7 

Age: Median age (in years at 
time of study) 

62 


56 

61 

56 

59 

Median age at beginning of 
trusteeship (In years) 

43 


47 

54 

43 

50 

Percentage 60 and over (at 
time of study) 

60 


35 

53 

41 

49 

Length of service (median in 
years) 

11 

4 

8 

4 

6 

7 

Sex (percentage of women) 

■D 

3 

10 

13 

0 

0 

Residence: Percentage with 
rural residence 

0 

2 

17 

9 

■ 

■ 

Percentage in 8 large cities 
listed by Coffman 

60 

71 

5 

26 

■ 

37 


istic In question. 

b. No median quoted because Information was available lor less 4 cases in 
this category. 
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1. Edward C. Elliott, M. M. Chambers, and William A. Ashbrook, The 
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3. U, S. Bureau of Education, Educational Directory , 1915-16, Bulletin, 

1915, No. 43 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1915), ’ 

4. The Social Composition of Boards of Education; A Study in the Social Con- 
trol of Public Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 192V). 

5. Ibid., p. 52. 

6. Ibid. , p. 58. 

7. HI, p. 91, 

8. *The Control of Higher Education in America," The Educational Record, 
XVn (April, 1938), 259-72. 

9. m, p. 264. 

10. Ibid. I pp. 264-85, 

11. Sir , p. 266. McGrath included lawyers as financiers and business men 
In thisiiatement 'because the biographical material examined indicates that, 
especially in recent years, a majority of these lawyers have been associated 
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with large corporations; indeed, m many instances they have been presidents 
or directors of such organizations.” (Ibid .) 

12. Referred to in Upton Sinclair, The Goose-Step A Study of American Bdu- 
cation (rev. ed.; Los Angeles The author, 1923), p. 28, also m Jerome Davis, 
Capitalism ana Its Culture (rev ed.; New York Farrar and Rmehart, 1941), 
p. 345 The origmal study was never published and the manuscript cannot be 
located by its author. 

13. As reported by Upton Smclair, loc. cit . (footnote 12, this chap.). 

14 Ibid 

15 The results of this study are reported briefly m Jerome Davis, op. cit. 
(footnote 12, this chap.), pp. 345-47. 

16 J. A Leighton, chairman, ‘Report of Committee T on Place and Function 
of Faculties in University Government and Administration,” Bulletm of the 
American Association of Umversity Professors, VI (March, 1920), 20. 

17 Charles A Baugher, "A Determination of Trends m Organization, Finance 
and Enrollment m Higher Education m Church-Related Arts Colleges smce 
1900,” (New York New York Umversity, unpublished Ph.D thesis, 1937), p. 29. 

18. Survey of Higher Edueafaon for the Umted Lutheran Church m America 
(New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1929), I, 146. 

19. Wealth and Culture (New York Harcourt, Brace, 1936), pp. 32-46 

20. American Foundations A Study of their Role in the Child Welfare Move - 
ment [New York Association Press, 1936), pp. 24-30. 

21. One of the outstanding unpublished M.A. theses of state scope is that by 
James L. Snell, “High School Board Members m the State of California, Their 
Occupations and Memberships m Organizations’ (Stanford Umversity, Calif. 
Stanford University, unpublished M.A. thesis, 1938) . This thesis was summar- 
ized under the title of ‘Social Attitudes of California School Board Members,” 
Ftontiers of Democracy , VI (February 15, 1940), 141-42. 

22 Counts, op. cit (footnote 4, this chap.), Scott Nearmg, ‘Who’s Who on Our 
Boaros of Education,* School and Soemty, V (January 20, 1917), 89-90; George 
G. Struble, “A Study of School Roard Personnel,” American School Board 
Journal , LXV (October, 1922), 48-49, 137-38; Claude E. Arnett, Social Beliefs 
Md Attitudes of American School Board Members (Emporia, Kansas Emporia 
Gazette Press, 1932) . 

Chapter in 

1 ‘Social Science and Social Control,” New Republic, LXVn (July 29, 1931), 
276. 

2 Cornell Umversity was somewhat difficult to classify m this respect. It 
receives annual state and federal appropriations, and m 1934-35 had 5 trustees 
appomted by the governor, and an even larger number of public officials who 
were ex officio trustees Nevertheless, the 15 co-opted trustees and the 10 
elected by the alumni easily outnumbered all the others combmed. It is com- 
monly regarded as nongovernmental and was classified as privately controlled 
m three prominent source books. In 1945 a charter amendment altered the 
board composition, as descrioed m Chapter XIV. See Edward C. Elliott and 

M. M Chambers, Charters and Basic Laws of Selected American Umversities 
and Colleges (New York Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teachmg, 
1934), p. 9, also John H. MacCracken, ed., American Universities mid Colleges 
(2nd ed.; Washington American Council on Education, 1932), p. 4l(); also 
Clarence S. Marsh, ed., ibid. (3rd ed.; 1936), p. 329. In the case of 2 other 
umversities, names are misleading. The Umversity of Pennsylvania is not a 
state mstitution and the Umversity of Chicago is not a municipal institution. 

3. This procedure was necessary since most of the 30 boards had members 
chosen by 2 or more methods and the omission of deceased members not yet 
replaced would have destroyed the normal proportions of members chosen by 
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each method Furthermore, such omission would tend to upset the proportions 
from various occupational, political, and religious groups 

4 Harvard, for example, is regarded as having one board, bicameral m 
structure One branch, “The Corporation” (also called “The President and Fel- 
lows”), has 7 members, the other and larger body is “The Board of Overseers,” 
composed mostly of persons elected by the ahimm Brown University is like- 
wise regarded as having one board, bicameral m nature 

5 The double memberships were as follows Chicago— Brown, Chicago— 
Prmceton, Chicago— Yale, Johns Hopkins— Harvard, Johns Hopkins— Ohio State, 
Clark— Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Stanford— Califorma Insti- 
tute of Technology 

8 See precedmg footnote for institutions mvolved 

7 Contrary to the common practice, this member listed none of these board 
memberships m Who’s Who m America . 1934-1935 (footnote 4, Chap D, or 
Poor’s Ret^ter of mrectors , 193b (New York Poor's Publishing Co , 1936) 

8 Op cit , (footnote 4, Chap II 

9 &p cit , (footnote 7, this chap ) 

10 The blank form used appears as Exhibit B in the Appendix 

11 Replies from trustees of universities not covered by the study were not 
included m any of the publisned tabulations 

12 An mtensive follow-up program was earned through in which some special 
delivery letters and telegrams were used 

13 M S Stanoyevich, ed Salary Directory of the Principal American Execu - 
tives m Amusement, BankuiirCommeree, Irdustry, Insurance, Railroads and 
tatilities (Montclair, N I Universal Syndicate, 1938-1 , Yols I, II 

14 The McBee Keysort system of punched cards hand sorted by needlmg was 
used 


Chapter IV 

1 Op cit (footnote 1, Chap 1), pp 246-46 In 1932 there were 27 member 
umversities in the United States, by 1935 the number had increased to 30 

2 In Iowa the State Board of Education governs the State Umversity of Iowa, 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechamc Arts, the Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, and the school for the blind and deaf, but not (despite its name) the 
public elementary and high schools of the state In Kansas the State Board of 
Regents governs the University of Kansas, the Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science, the Fort Hays Kansas State College, the Kansas State 
Teachers College at Emporia, and the Kansas State Teachers College at Pitts- 
burg The Board of Trustees of the Umversity of North Carolma governs not 
only the state university at Chapel HiU, but also the North Carolma State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engmeei mg, and tne Women's College of the University 
of North Carolina Thus 8 additional institutions of collegiate grade are gov- 
erned by the boards of the 30 universities studied Several institutions affili- 
ated with one of the 30 umversities have separate boards of trustees, such as 
Teachers College, Columbia Umversity These examples of the centralization 
of the control of all public institutions of higher learning m a given state under 
a single board reflect a general trend See Fred J Kelly and John H McNeely, 
The State and Higher Education Phases of Their Relatioimhip (New York 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaohmg, 1933) 

3 U S Office of Education, Educational Directory , 1930, Part HI, Bulletm, 
1938, No 1 (Washington Government Prmtmg uriice, 1936), p In 

4 Calculated from Biennial Survey of Education, 1934-36 (footnote 2, Chap 
I), pp 206-7, also Biennial Survey (rf Edacetion, ~I&30-32, Chap HI, pp 262- 
63 

5. Calculated from source for that year cited In footnote 4, this chap. 

6. Walter Crosby EeUs, “A Study of the Graduate Schools of America,” 
School and Society, XXm (April 24, 1926), 636-36. 
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7. Eaymond M. Hughes, cnairman, ‘Report ol the Committee on Graduate 
Instruction,” Educational Record , XV (April, 1934), 192-234. 

8. See footnote S, this chap. 

9. Calculated from Hughes, op. clt . (footnote 7, this chap.) . 

10. Edwin R. Embree, “In Order of Their Eminence: An Appraisal of Ameri- 
can Universities,’ A^^cMont^, CLV (June, 1935), 652-64. 

11. J. McKeen Cattell, 'A Statistical Study of American Men of Science, IE: 

The Distribution of American Men of Science," Science , n.s., XXIV (December 7, 
1908), 732-42. Leading American men of science were selected by ten “leading 
representatives ol each science.” 

12. Stephen S. Vlsher, ‘Distribution of the Younger Starred Scientists,” Ameri- 
can Jour^ of Science, CCXXXVn (January, 1939), 48-65; J. McKeen Cattell 

et al., eds., American Men of Science (New York; Science Press, 6th ed., 1938: 
^ffild., 1933; 4th ed., 1827; Srd ed., 1921). 

13. National Resources Committee, Research— A National Resource : “I. Re- 
lation of the Federal Government to Research' (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1938), pp, 165-93. 

14. Calculated from Cattell, op, clt. (footnote 11, this chap.). 

15. Stephen S. Vlsher, ‘The Education of the Younger Starred Scientists,* 
Journal of Higher Education , X (March, 1939), 124-32. For a still later study 
see Stephen S. Vlsher, "Doctoral Training of Recently Starred Scientists,” 
School and Society. LX (November 11, 1944), 316-18. Figures from both reports 
are cited in Table 4, cols, 8-10. Supplementary statistics confirming the emi- 
nence of these 30 unlverslHes in the undergraduate training of recently starred 
scientists are given in Stephen S. Vlsher, ‘Collegiate Training of Recently 
Starred Scientists,” School and Society. LXI (January 13, 1945), 17-20. 

18. Calculated from "The Education of the Younger Starred Scientists” (Ibid .). 

17. Donald B. Prentice and B. W. Kunkel, “The Colleges’ Contributions to In- 
tellectual Leadership,” School and Society , XXXH (November 1, 1930), 594-600, 

18. Calculated from ibfl) 

19. Newspaper release from Union College, Schenectady, N.Y., dated Decem- 
ber 9, 1937 (mimeographed). 

20. Calculated from ibid. 

21. Luther E. WarrenT’A Study of the Presidents of Four-Year Colleges in the 
United States,” Education , LVHI (March, 1938), 427-28, 

22. Calculated from ibI3 . and additional data furnished by correspondence. 

23. “Presidents of American Colleges and Universities Who Are Yale Univer- 
sity Graduates,” S^ooUnd^Socle^, XLni(June 13, 1936), 809-10. 


Chapter V 


1. The American College and University, A Human F ellowship (New York; 
Macmillan, 1935), p. 11. 

2. Other titles employed include “Board of Visitors," “Board of Curators,” 
“Board of Control,” “Board of Governors,” and “The Corporation.” 

3. Alfred W. Anthony, “Are Trustees Trustees?,* Bulletin of the Association 
of American CoUeges, XVIH (November, 1932), 325. (Italics in original.) 

4. From The GenerM Laws of the Massachusetts Colony, revised and pub - 
lished by order of the General Court in OctoEer, 1658 . i^ted la 1660. 
prlnted in Elliott and Chambers, op. clt. (footnote 2. Chan. HI), p. 209. 

5. A much fuller treatment appiarsTn Aleiander Brody. The American State 
and Higher EducaUm (Washington: American Council on Education, IfflB). 

6. Charters and Statutes (New York: Columbia University, 1922), pp. 6-8; re- 
printed in Elliott and CEambers, op. cl t. (footnote 2, Chap. HD, pp. 161-53. 

7. Ibid. w 


8. ^tees erf CoUege v. WiUiajn H. Woodward. 4 Wheat. 518. 

4L. Ed. 629(1819). 
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9. Arthur J. Klein, director. Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin, l^U, No. B, I, 62. 

10. John E. Kirkpatrick, Force and Freedom in Education (Yellow Snrinvs. 

Ohio: AnUoch Press, IBBiSj; pp. 64-85. 

11. John E. Kirkpatrick, . The American College and Its Rulers (New York; 

New Republic, 1927), p. 18. This book contains much additional information on 
the origins of lay governing boards in higher education, as does also the work 
by the same author cited in footnote 10, this chap. 

12. Paid Monroe, ed., A Cyclopedia of Education (New York: Macmillan. 1911- 
13), V, 733; see also 6677“^ 

13. For illustrations and details, see the writings of John E. Kirkpatrick 
(cited in footnotes 10 and 11, this chap.), especially Force and Freedom in Ed- 
ueatlon , Chap. VI. To institutions there mentioned could be added Talladega, 
Bwarthmore, and Black Mountain Colleges. At Black Mountain, the governing 
board is elected by the faculty from its own membership which thus retains 
ultimate control of all college affairs except those regarded as under the juris- 
diction of the student government. 

14. For details as to methods of selection of trustees of governing boards 
studied, see Chapter XIU. 

15. Harold H. Swift, “College and University as Seen by the Trustee,” in The 
Obligation of Universities to the Social Order , addresses and discussions at a 
conference of universities under the auspices of New York University (New 
York: New York University Press, 1933), p. 76. 

18. Some exceptions to this among the 30 universities studied are noted in 
footnote 2, Chapter IV. 

17. Elliott, Chambers, and Ashbrook, op. clt . (footnote 1, Chap. I), p, 187. 

18. Responsibility for curriculum planning is frequently delegated to faculty 
committees and responsibility for certain phases of student affairs, to student 
government organizations. 

19. See J. McKeen Cattell, University Control (New York: Science Press, 
1913); Kirkpatrick, op. clt . (footnotes 10 and 11, this chap.); Thorstein Veblen, 
The fflgher Learning In America, A Memorandum on the Conduct of Univer- 
sities to Business Men (New YoA:Huebsch,1918); Upton Sinclair, op. clt. 
(footnote 12, Chap. II). See also the work of Committee T of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors on Place and Functions of Faculties in Col- 
lege and University Government. 

20. The survey of land-grant colleges and universities reported that *187 
presidents [of a total of 308] served less than five years.” Op. clt . (footnote 9, 
this chap.), I, 84. Archie M. Palmer reports; “More than two hundred and fifty 
changes have occurred In the presidencies of American colleges and universi- 
ties during the past three years, and the number of such changes has been 
steadily increasing each year.” “The College Presidency Under Scrutiny,” 
School and Society , XXXVI (August 20, 1932), 230. The average length of serv- 
ice is variously stated as “about five years’ (Thwing), 9.4 years (Upham), and 
9,62 years (Edmiston). See R. W. Bdmlston, “Tenures of Publicly Controlled 
and Privately Controlled Colleges and Universities," School and Society , IL 
(February 25, 1939), 254-56; Homer P. Rainey, “Some Facts About College 
Presidents,” School and Society, XXX (October 26, 1929), 680-84; Charles F, 
Thwing, “College Presidents; Whence They Come, Whither Do They Go, and 
What Do They Do?,’ School and Society, XXXV (January 2, 1932), 1-8; A. H. 
Upham, “State University Presidents,'* School and Society , XXXVH (May 27, 
1933), 686; Warren, op. cit, (footnote 21, Chap, IV). 

21. Professional judgment is Ulustrated by the following statement in the 
Survey of Land-Grant CoHeges and Universities : “Permanent and constructive 
policies lor the development of the institutions can not be effectively pursued. 

If frequent changes are made in their chief executive officers.” Op. clt . (foot- 
note 9, this chap.), I, 64. 
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22. Op, elt . (footnote 20, this chnp.), p. 231. 

23. In state universities these powers are sometimes limited by civil service 
procedures regulating appointments, transfers, and dismissals. 

24. J. Flint Waller, Outetde Demands and Pressures on the Public Schools 
(New York; Bureau of Publioations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932), p. 23. 

26. Abraham Flexner, Universities: American, English, German (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1930), p. 180. 

26. This listing of basic board functions is supported and supplemented by the 
list of ten “inescapable obligations of the competent board of control" pre- 
sented by former President Elliott of Purdue University in a chapter contrib- 
uted to Higher Education in America, fiaymond A. Kent, ed. (Boston: Ginn, 

1930), pp. 620-21. 

27. A Manual for Trustees of Colleges and Universities (Ames, Iowa: Iowa 
State CoUege Press, 194S), pp. 5, 162. 

Chapter VI 

1. Op. cit . (footnote 26, Chap. V), p. J18. 

2. William A. Ashbrook, “The Organization and Activities of Boards Which 
Control Institutions of Higher Learning" (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Univer- 
sity, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 1930), p. 65. Ashbrook used 13 sources for his 
tabulation, one of which was on the subject of governing boards for business 
enterprises. 

3. Ibid. , pp. 57-65; one college president included “vision" in a question- 
naire reply (ibid., p. 186). 

4. Md. , p. 164. 

5. “Some Qualities of a Good College Trustee." School and Society, XL 
(August 4, 1934), 137-41. 

6. Op. elt . (footnote 27, Chap. V), p. 7. 

7. Op. elt , (footnote 2, this chap.), p. 64. 

8. M. M. Chambers, “The Good Trustee," journal of Higher Education, IX 
(March. 1938), 129. 

9. Comments on legal specifications throughout this chapter are based , 
largely on legal extracts and summaries that appear in the works of other 
scholars; no comprehensive search of original sources was made by the 
author, 

10. Elliott and Chambers, op. cit, (footnote 2, Chap. ID), pp. 12-23. 

11. David Spence Hill, Control of Tax-Supported Higher Education in tte 
United States (New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement ot Teaching, 
1934), p. 226. 

12. Elliott and Chambers, op. cit. (footnote 2, Chap. IH), pp. 22-23, 14-15. The 
stipulation affecting the University of Wisconsin was removed when the Repub- 
lican Party came into power there in 1939. See also footnote 24, Chap. VII. 

13. Klein, op. elt. (footnote 9, Chap. V), I, 68. 

14. Elliott and Chambers, op. cit. (footnote 2, Chap, m), pp. 12-13. 

16. Ibid., pp. 14-15. 

18. !bH., pp, 18-19. 

17. Ashbrook, op. cit. (footnote 2, this chap.), pp. 60-81. 

18. I^, pp. 184-85. 

19. Thomas Burton, “Organization for the Control and Administration of the 
Independent School" (Cambridge; Harvard University, unpublished Ed.D. thesis, 
1940), p. 603. 

20. William Estabrook Chancellor, Our Schools: Their Administration and 
Supervision (Boston: Heath. 1906). no. l2-l3. 

-ilTbUTp. 13. 

22, EUwood P, Cubberley, Public School Administration (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1916), pp. 124-25. C^. 3rd ed., 1828, pp. 211-lS. 
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23. (Charles) Max(well) McCann, College or Kindergarten ? (New York: New 
Republic, 1928), p. 244. McConn would prefer that lay boards be replaced by 
boards representing faculty, students, and alumni. 

24. Addison Hibbard, “Utopia College,’ Outlook, CLI (February 27 19291 

p. 324. ' 

26. Op. clt . (footnote 8, this chap.), p. 130. 

26. Op. clt . (footnote 19, Chap. V), pp. 59-84, 275-88, and passim. 

27. Op. clt. (footnote 12, Chap. H), p. 18 and passim. 

28. Ibid., p. 478. 

29. Ferdinand Lundherg, America’s 60 Fsmiljes (New York: Vanguard Press, 
1937), p, 378 and Chap, X, passim. 

30. See Chap, n of this study and accompanying footnotes, 

31. Op. clt . (footnote 4, Chap. H), p. 90. 

32. Ibid ., pp. 90-92. 

33. Ibid. , pp. 96-96. In 1934 the Commission on the Social Studies endorsed 
with respect to school boards a similar recommendation for “adequate repre- 
sentation of points of view other than those of private business.’ See Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies, American Historical Association, Conclusions and 
Recommendations of the Commission (New York: Scribners, 1934) , p. 129. 
.S imilar ly, Hiighe.s has recorrmetirteri that “the members should broadly repre- 
sent the classes of people the institution Is designed to serve.’ Op, clt . (foot- 
note 27, Chap. V), p. 7. 

34. McGrath, op. clt. (footnote 8, Chap. H), pp. 271-72. 

36. Stephen P. Duggan, ‘Present Tendencies in College Administration,’ 
School and Society , IV (August 12, 1916), 229-36; Harold J. Laskl, “Universities 
in These Tlmes.’ New Republic , LXXXI (January 23, 1936), 294-96; Cattell, op. 
olt. (footnote 19, Chap. V), pp. 388-89; Kirkpatrick, op. clt. (footnote 11, 

CTap. V), passim ; Jesse E. Newlon, Education for Democracy in Our Time 
(New York: McGraw-HlU, 1939), pp. 141-43: Davis, OP. Pit , (footnote 12, Chap. H), 
Chap. XVIH; Ernest H. Llndley, “The Dnlversltles and the People,’ School and 
Society, XXn (December 6, 1926), 700; Ashbrook, op, cit, (footnote 2, this 
chap.), pp. 187-88; Charles F. Thwing, The College President (New York: 
Macmillan, 1926), pp. 17-18; Charles W. filiot, UnlversUy Administration (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1908), pp. 37-39. A review of labor comment prior to 
1927 is given In Counts, op. cit. (footnote 4, Chap. H), pp. 86-90, 96-97. 

36. Ashbrook, op. cit. (footnote 2, this chap.), pp. 184-86, 187-88, 199-200; 
Lundherg, op. clt. (footnote 29, this chap.), pp. 374-407; McGrath, op, cit, 
(footnote 8, Chap. H), p. 270. 

37. Joseph McDonough Shumaker, “A Critical Study of the Organisation, Ad- 
ministration and Financing of the Arts Colleges of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Denomination’ (New York: New York University, unpublished Ph.D, 
dissertation, 1939), p. 62. 

38. Op. cit . (footnote 27, Chap. V), pp. 5-6. 

39. Ibid ., p. 8; Kirkpatrick, op. eih (footnote 11, Chap. V), p. 102. 

40. Lundherg, loe. cit . (footnote 29, this chap.), and Upton Sinclair, op. cit . 
(footnote 12, Chap. H), p. in and passim . 

41. Op. elt . (footnote 1, Chap. I), p. 40. 

42. Elliott and Chambers, op. cit. (footnote 2, Chap. HI), pp. 12-23. No com- 
plete canvass of basic laws and charters was undertaken by the author. 

43. “Retiring Age for Trustees.* School and Society , XXXII (November 16, 
1930), 686. 

44. William A, Orton, “Endowments and Foundations, In Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences (New York: Macmillan, 1930-36), V, 538. 

45. See sources mentioned In the four foUowlng footnotes and the quotation at 


the head of Chap. X. 

46. Thwing, op. elt. (footnote 1, Chap. V), p. 18. 

47. AshbrooiTopTclt. (footnote 2, this chap.), p. 39. See also pp. 60, 199-201, 
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48. Op, eit . (footnote 27, Chap. V), pp. 6-7. 

49. Op! cit. (footnote 20, this chap,), p. 13. 

50. Public Laws of North CaroUna . 1931, Chapter 202, sec. 5. This board gov- 
erns ^ie'eonionSatiTmilveTsI^lffiich includes what was formerly North Caro- 
lina College for Women and North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, as well as the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 

51. EUiott and Chambers, op. cit. (footnote 2, Chap. HI), pp. 22-23. 

52. Alfred W. Anthony, “Concerning College Trustees,* Bulletin of the Assocl - 
atlon of American Colleges, XDC (December, 1933), 426-SL 

^3. Chancellor, op. cit. (footnote 20, this chap.), p. 13, and Cubberley, op. cit. , 
(footnote 22, this chap.), pp. 124-25, 

54. Counts, op. elt. (footnote 4, Chap. H), pp. 41-42. 

55. Floyd W. Heeves, John Dale Russell, et al .. The Liberal Arts College 
(Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1932), p, 74. 

56. Elliott and Chambers, op. cit. (footnote 2, Chap. HI), pp. 12-13. 

57. Ibid,, pp. 18-19, 12-13; Ashbrook, op. cit. (footnote 2, this chap.), p. 180. 
Also Rhode Island Acts dnd Resolves, 1942, 489-91. 

58. Elliott and Chambers, op. cit. (footnote 2, Chap. HI), pp. 14-15, 

59. See Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale RusseU, College Organization and Ad- 
ministration: A Report Based upon a Series of Smrveys "of Church Colleges' 
(Indianapolis; Board of Education, Disciples of Christ, 1929), pp, bd-bV; also 
Ashbrook, op. eit. (footnote 2, this chap.), p. 184. 

60. Only 5 of the 9 members of the board controlling the University of Iowa 
and of that controlling the University of Missouri may belong to the same poli- 
tical party. Marsh, op. eit, (footnote 2, Chap. HI) , pp. 478, 609. 

61. EUiott and Chambers, op. cit. (footnote 2, Chap. HI), pp. 12-23. 

82. Ashbrook, op. eit, (footnote j, this chap.), pp. 58-80, 65. 

83. Op, elt . (footnote 8, this chap.), p. 129. See also quotation to which footnote 
21, this chap., is appended. 

64. John H. Jessup and Kenneth R. Wadlel^, ‘The Governing Boards of State 
Universities,* Kadelphlan Review, XV (March, 1938), 240-42. 

65. George F. Zook, Report of a Survey of the State ^Ututions of Higher 
Learning in Kansas (made by a commission composed of George F. Zook, Lotus 
E. Coffman, and A. R. Mann), U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1923, No. 40 
(Washington; Government Printing Office, 1923), p. 22. 

88. E. E. Lindsay and E. 0. HoUand, College and University Administration 
(New York: MacmUlan, 1930), p. 18. 

67. Op. cit . (footnote 23, this chap.), pp. 258-59. McConn would apply the scho- 
lastic requirement to both alumni and student representatives. 

68. Op. elt . (footnote 4, Chap. H), p. 50. Cf. quotation to which footnote 21, this 
chap., is appended. 

69. Elliott, Chambers, and Ashbrook, op. cit. (footnote 1, Chap. I), p. 34. 

70. EUiott, op. cit. (footnote 27, Chap. V), pp. 614-15. 

71. Marsh, op. cit. (footnote 2, Chap. HI), p. 609. 

72. EUiott and Chambers, op. cit, (footnote 2, Chap. XH), pp. 14-15. 

73. Lundberg, op. elt. (footnote 29, this chap.). Chap. X, and Sinclair, op, cit. 
(footnote 12, Chap. H), passim . 

74. See lists In Chap. HI and in Exhibit A of the Appendix. 

Chapter VP 

1. Op. eit . (footnote 4, Chap. H), pp. 56-57. 

2. Replies to the opinion poU (see Chap. XH) which also asked the respond- 
entia occupation were likewise used to verify occupation. When sources dis- 
agreed or were inconsistent with available i^ormatlon on business activities, 
the conflict was investigated. In instances when the occupation had changed, 
that foUowed throughout the school year 1934-35, or for the greater part of 
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that year, was tabulated. When the change occurred exactly in the middle of 
the year, the occupation during the first half was used. 

3. Unpublished material made available to the author by courtesy of Dr. M. 
M. Willey of the University of Minnesota. 

4. The presidents of Columbia University and the University of Wisconsin 
both staM their occupation as “publicist, university president.’ 

5. ?or details of procedures used, see U. S. Bureau of the Census, Alphabeti - 
cal Index of Oceupations; Fifteenth Census of the United States (Washln^on: 
Government Printing Office, 1930) and Classriied Index of Occupations: Fif - 
teenth Census of the United States (Washington; Government Printing Office, 
1930). For a statement of this sacial*economic classification, see Alba M. Ed- 
wards, “A Social-Economic Grouping of the Gainful Workers of the United 
States,* Journal of the American Statistical Association , lOCVIII (December, 
1933), 377-87, Edwards' procedure was revised by adding homemakers to the 
working group; therefore, the text refers throughout to “workers’ rather than 
“gainful workers," the census term. The classification of the 33 retired board 
members under lie occupation from which they retired also represents a 
change from Edwards* procedure. For a distribution of retired board members 
by university, see Table 6. 

0, The redistribution of ex officio persons in Table 10 and of retired per- 
sons in Table 11 afford examples of tte problem involved. 

7. Op. clt , (footnote 4, Chap. E). 

8. Op! cit . (footnotes 19 and 20, Chap. H). 

9. Op, clt . (footnote 4, Chap. I), pp. 2706-8. 

10. the published statements of the findings of Leighton and Clark cite prac- 
tically no figures and Calhoun’s method of classification is radically different 
from that used in the present study. For sources, see footnotes 12 and 16 of 
Chap. n. 

11. The exact ratio for this occupation is not significant because of the un- 
certainties of classification. 

12. Nearing did use approximately similar classifications for these groups, 
but his data apply to different universities and a period almost two decades 
earlier. In general his findings for these smaller business categories support 
those of the present study although he reported more “dealers’ and fewer mis- 
ceUaneous “other” types. 

13. From a personal letter dated August 13, 1937. 

14. These four were Ohio State University, University of Illinois, University 
of Missouri, and Kansas State College of Agriculture and AppUed Science, 
which is under the control of the board that governs the University of Kansas. 

16. Op. clt. (footnote 4, Chap. E), p. 57, 

16. The figures on graduates apply to the period 1925-26 through 1934-36 and 
are from C. S. Marsh, op. cit. (footnote 2, Chap, m), inserted table between 
pp. 76 and 77. No other university included in this study granted more than 10 
earned doctorates in religion during this period. 

17. This relationship would have been reversed had Catholic University been 
omitted from the totals. 

18. Hauler’s research also confirmed this trend and revealed m addition 
that the greatest replacement of clergymen by trustees from secular pursuits 
had occurred “among the colleges located in the Central Pacific group and 
least “among the Catholic colleges.’ He reported, however, that even tte 
Catholic colleges are replacing the clergymen on the board by persons follow- 
ing secular pursuits, such as me;Ecine, law, and business. Op. clt , (footnote 

19 The 3 educators on state boards were all college presidents. For further 
Of the place of teachers and students on university govern^ 
boards, see Chap. XW, especiaEy section on suggestions for improving board 
composition. 
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20 In addition, 2 university presidente were classified under "authors, edi- 
tors, and reporters" because they listed “publicist* first when stating their 
occupation (See footnote 4 of this chapter and related text.) 

21. Eight of the 11 professors were serving on the boards of institutions of 
which they were alumni. 

22. The lists of institutions conducting medical colleges approved by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Associa- 
tion included all the state universities studied and the following private um- 
versities Yale, Northwestern, Umversity of Chicago, Johns Hopkins, Harvard, 
Washmgton Umversity, Cornell, Columbia, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Stanford See Marsh, op. cit. (footnote 2, Chap. IIC, PP. 125-42, 

23. Elliott and Chambers, op at. (footnote 2, Chap lU), p. 562. See also 
statement m footnote 12, Chap. VI 

24 Since the Governor regularly failed to mdicate which appomtees were 
named in accordance with the provisions for farmers and manual trades, even 
the Secretary of the Board of Regents, m a letter to the author, was able to 
identify only some of those appointees. Consequently, such trustees from these 
occupations as may have been on the Wisconsin board could hardly be regarded 
as responsible spokesmen for these groups. 

25 Perhaps the increase m lawyers on state boards since 1910 reported by 
McGrath ofiset m some measure this declme m the proportion of business men 
and bankers. * 


Chapter VIII 

1. Economic Principles of Copsumption (New York Ronald Press, 1931), 
p. 15E 

2 American Institute of Public Opinion, The New Science of Public Opmion 
Measurement (Princeton, N J American Institute of Pufeuc Opimon, united), 

F5 

3 A ]omt congressional committee, m the course of its study of tax avoid- 
ance and tax evasion, permitted the public nammg of 47 mdividuals who had 
used the personal holding company device (described by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue as “moorporated pocketbooks’) as a means of circumventing 
the income-tax law The list mcluded 3 trustees among those m this study, and 
also the wife of a trustee. Furthermore, a fifth person on this list is a mem- 
ber of the governing board of a prominent professional school, the degrees of 
which are conferred by one of the 30 universities. A sixth is a brother of one 
of the trustees of that mstitution. See U. S. Congress, Hearmgs before the 
Joint Committee on Tax Evasion and Avoidance, June 24, 1937, pp. 186-87. 

About a month earlier the Umted Press m a copyrighted dispatch dated 
May 29 listed the names of 13 promment persons agamst whom the Treasury 
had recently filed claims for additional taxes. Five of these were promment m 
the cmema, on the radio, and m prize-fi^tmg. Of the 8 others, hif were 
members of governing boards included m this study, 

4. Simon Kuznets, National Income and Capital Formation , 1919-1935 (New 
York National Bureau of Economic Research, 1937), p. B. For data as to the 
distribution of the total net mcome acknowledged m mcome-tax returns for 
these years, see U S Treasury Department, Statistics of Income for 1937 , 
prelimmary report (Washmgton Government Prmtmg Office, 1939) , p. 9. 

5, Income for the year when appomted, of course, would have been a better 
measure for this purpose, but was not available. 

6. The committee’s lists were far from complete, but proved somewhat 
fruitful for purposes of this study. 

7, Op. cit . (footnote 13, Chap. ID). This directory has been criticized for m- 
accuracies, but the data examined m it checked closely with figures found m 
government sources, a fact that suggests that this directory was based largely 
on sources similar to those searched for salary data. 
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8. The exact dates diJEter because of differences in fiscal years, etc., and In 
some cases are not known. 

9. This assumes, of course, that in the latter year the contributions and 
otter permissible income-tax deductions were not so great as to wipe out this 
difference and that minor variations in dates for the salary data cause no 
serious distortion. 

10. Kuznets, op. cit. (footnote 4, this chap.), p. 8. 

11. Maurice Leven, et al ., America’s Capacity to Consume (Washington; 
Brookings Institution," 1934), p. 128. Also in the digest, America’s Canacitv to 
Produce and America's Capacity to Consume (Pittsburgh: ij’alk Foundation, no 
date), p. 86 

12. No satisfactory measure of the extent to which these 63 were representa- 
tive of the economic status of the larger group of 734 trustees is available. An 
examination of the age distributions of the two groups revealed little differ- 
ence, but this measure is unsatisfactory for the purpose. 

13. Kuznets, op. cit. (footnote 4, this chap.), p. 8. The figure has been con- 
verted to the 1924 price level. 

14. Ibid . The average is stated In terms of 1935 prices. 

15. National statistics on income-tax payers are from U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, op. cit. (footnote 4, this chap.), p. B. 

16. In i 924 the proportion of gainful workers filing federal income-tax re- 
turns was about 1 in 6. 

17. National Hesources Committee, Consumer Incomes in the United States: 
Their Distribution in 1935-36 (WasMngton: Government Printing Office, 1938) , 

pTb: 

18. If the salaries of a number of governors and state superintendents of ed- 
ucation included among the 241 trustees of state universities had been found, 
this median would have been lower since most of these salaries probably were 
between $5,000 and $15,000, 

19. The averages are based on 32 of the Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy’s 56 trustees, 21 of Princeton’s 36, 12 of Washington University’s 15, 16 of 
Columbia’s 24, 9 of California Institute of Technology's 18, 19 of Harvard’s 
36, 14 of Johns Hopkins’ 17, 19 of Chicago’s 30, and 16 of Yale’s 19. 

20. Included in this list are certain salaries not shown in Tables 13 and 16 
since they were for Individuals lor whom 1924 net taxable income information 
was also found. Details for both types of salary figures are Included, however, 
in Table 14. 

21. The figures exclude manufacturing officials, 

22. The figures exclude Judges and justices. 

23. Except for college presidents, for whom the next highest Income figure 
was $ 132,000, none of the other maximum figures cited appears unusually 
high in relation to other known income or salary figures within the same occu- 
pation group, 

24. Calculated from National Hesources Committee, op. cit. (footnote 17, 
this chap.), p. 26. Neither average includes any farmers, but the figure for 
the nation is raised by the exclusion of relief families. 

25. Ibid., p. 26 (also a derived figure). 

26. Harold F. Clark, Life Epnlngs in Selected Occupations in the United 
States (New York: Harper, 1937), p. 7. 

Chapter EC 

1. The Rise of American Civilization (New York: Macmillan, 1927), H, 470. 

2, This procedure seemed advisable since in many businesses the chief 
executive officers exercise power and influence comparable to, or greater 
than, that of a member of the board of directors. Similarly, Poor's Register 
of Directors, despite its title, reg^arly has Included officers who are not 
directors. lEs full title is now Poor's Register of Dtrectors and Executives . 
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The term “officials' used m this chapter to connote leading business execu- 
tives should not be confused with the different usage of the term in occupa- 
tional categories. 

3. Directorships, trusteeships, and executive positions held In mutual m- 
surance compames and mutual savmgs banks were included in the tabulations 
for this chapter. 

4. Adolf A. Berle, Jr,, and Gardiner C. Means (New York Macmillan, 1932), 
pp. 19-24. 

6. Ibid., pp 18-19, 22. 

6. As set forth in the concluding section of Chap. VII. 

7. The statement is based on an unduphcated total of trustees. Ten of the 
113 hankers were not found to be either officers or directors of financial or- 
ganizations. 

8 For a brief statement of the rise and development of the Morgan power, 
see “Morgan family” m the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XI, 11-13. 
Sinclair and Lundberg^have issued polemics on the influence of the Morgan 
firm m various leading American umversities. See Sinclair, op. cit. (footnote 
12, Chap n), p 21 ff , and Lundberg, op cit. (footnote 29, Chap. VI), pp. 375- 
77 and passim 

9. Tbs definition is patterned after the broader of the two set forth in the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences XU, 674-75. Other terms sometimes ap- 
plied to these types of busmess are “public -service corporations’ and “quasi- 
publio corporations. ’ 

10. A decade ago a government report revealed that certam electrio-utility 
companies, by means of the Nationb Electric Light Association, had used the 
universities to promote their busmess mterests. See Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Utility Corporations Summary Report of tne Federal Trade Commission 
to the Senate . on Efforts, .to Influence ^blic Opinion, 70th Congress, Ist 
Session, Document 92, Part 71A (Washington. Government Printmg Office, 
1934). See also Jerome Davis, op, cit. (footnote 12, Chap. 11), pp, 339-43; and 
Edwin R A. Seligman, “Propaganda by Public Utility Corporations,' Bulletin 
of the American Association of Umversity Professors, XVI (May, 1930), 349- 
^5 

11 See statement earlier m this chapter to which footnote 6 is appended. 

12 Report on Bell System Outside Contacts of the Bell System , Pursuant to 
Public Resolution No. 8, 74tb Congress (Washington Federal Communications 
Commission, planographed, April 11, 1936), pp. 37, 39. 

13. Editors were mcluded among the officers of publishing firms. 

14. Major connections believed by Lundberg to exist between specific univer- 
sity govemmg boards and large corporations and wealthy families were set 
forth m America’s 60 Families (footnote 29, Chap. VI), pp. 375-77, 381-83. 

For an earlier expose, see Smolair, op. cit (footoote 12. Chap. U). See also 
Jerome Davis, op. cit (footnote 12. Chap. H. Chap, XVin, “A Refracted Edu- 
cation.” 

15. Op eit (footnote 19, Chap V), p 69. 

Chapter X 

1. Op cit (footnote 55, Chap VI), p 73. 

2. See also Chap. VI, section on age 

3. These age differences have been well substantiated by GaUup poll fmd- 
ings. See footnote 2, Chap Vm. 

4. Undoubtedly considerably more than this number would have been classi- 
fied as retired if all the facts had been known. The data do not distinguish ade- 
quately between trustees who regard themselves as active in their vocations 
and those who do not. For many the transition from active status to retirement 
IS gradual. 

6. The age of one of the 33 was unknown. 
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6 See Chap. VI, section on age 

7. &e Chap, Xin, subsection on co-option, for information on the distribu- 
tion of co-opted trustees, who are almost always elected for life 

8. See Table 6 for percentages for other universities. 

9. The 267 trustees covered by this special analysis did not mclude persons 
whose term of service both began and ended durmg that period, for biographi- 
cal data were not gathered for such persons. Since the number of such trustees 

not large, it is improbable that this omission influenced substantially the 
findings on, age at accession. This conclusion is supported by the lack of trend 
in medians computed separately for each year from 1930 to 1936. Any bias 
resulting probably lies in the direction of too low an age figure since some so 
omitted must have had their service out short by death, and since among these, 
the older trustees would have been relatively more numerous. 

10. The relatively younger ages of persons of achievement in other areas, as 
indicated m the foilowmg section of the text, are consistent with this theory. 

11. This trustee was selected by the method of co-option and reported his oc- 
cupation as “capitalist. * He is reputed to be wealthy, a reputation supported 
by the income findings of this study. He is also known to be a liberal benefactor 
and a prominent charitable inslituUon bears his name. 

12. Data filed in the office of the Secretary of the Commission on Higher In- 
stitutions of the North Central Association. 

13 Leonard, Evenden, and O’Hear, op. cit. (footnote 18, Chap. Il), I, 166. 

14. Op. Pit , (footnote 4, Chap H), p. 36. 

15. Op, eit . (footnote 22, Chap. IQ, p. 49. 

16. Smce Coffman’s data were obtained largely from prmted directories, such 
as Who’s Who in America , which tend to list older people in disproportionately 
large numbers, it is probable that foundation trustees as a whole were younger 
than the data for those of known age would indicate. 

17 See Table 21 and source cited in footnote a of that table. Comparison with 
Lmdeman’s findings for foundation boards yielded similar results, which are 
not quoted since Lmdeman found age data for only 36% of the board members 
he studied Op. cit , (footnote 19, Chap. 11), p. 33. 

18. See TaBle^ 

19. Computed from data m 1938-39 edition, op. cit. (footnote 4, Chap. I), p. 16. 

20. William T. R. Fox, “Legislative Personnel m Pennsylvania,” Tne Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CXCV flanuary, 1938), 

3?:: ^ 

21. Computed by the author m terms of attamed years, as of December 31, 
1934, from the Congressional Directory for the 74th Congress, 1st Session 
(2nci ed.; Washmgton Government Pnntmg Office, 1936) 

22. Computed by the author. 

23. Computed from H. S. Census data for i930 arranged in one-year inter- 
vals. U S. Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the Umted States' 1930 , 
“population’ (Washington. Government Printing Office, 1933) , n, 584, S93. The 
median age of the general population 40 years of age and over was 62 years, a 
figure still less than that for any group of trustees in Table 21. 

24. Fifty-eight percent of these governing board members were found in 
Who's Who m America , 46 percent in Poor’s Itegister of Directors , 1936, and 
a substantial proportion in various other directories also. 

26. President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard wrote that the Harvard alumni who 
elect the Board of Overseers, one of the bodies of Harvard’s bicameral board, 
“naturally select men of letters or science, and men emment m the learned or 
scientific professions or in business....’ Op. cit . (footnote 35, Chap. VI), p, 63. 

26, Op. cit. (footnote 1, Chap. I), p, 51. 

27, For a further discussion of reasons for the types of trustees selected see 
Chap. XIV. 

28, Of the 33 occupationally retired trustees, 1924 net taxable Income figures 
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aione were found for 58 percent (cf. 28 percent of the entire group). 

29. New York: Social Register Association, 1935. 

Chapter XI 

1. Op eit (footnote 8, Chap VI), p. 131. 

2. For a review of opinion as to the desirability of women board members, 
see Chap. VI, section on sex. See also footnote 53, Chap. Xn. 

3. Princeton and California Institute of Technology do not admit women. 

4. Data compiled from the Biennial Survey of Education , 1934-36, Vol, II, 
Chap. IV, pp. 48, 106-50. The Office of Educahon includes Teachers College 
as part of Columbia University although it is governed largely by a separate 
board. This affiliated institution enrolls a number of women graduate students. 

5. Of the major studies of board composition cited m Chap. H, only those by 
Counts and Nearing have provided a tatnilation by sex. McGrath, however, did 
use the occupational category “housewives,” but figures for this group perhaps 
understate the number of women board mendiers since a few women might 
have followed pursuits classified m other vocational categories. For McGrath’s 
and Nearmg’s findings on homemakers, see Tables 9 and 11. 

6. Op eit . (footnote 9, Chap. V), I, 56. 

7 Counts, op cit, (footnote 4, Chap, m, p. 41; Nearmg, op. eit. (footnote 2, 
Chap n), P 

8 Op cit . (footnote 55, Chap. VI), p. 74. 

9. Op cit (footnote 4, Chap, n), p. 41. 

10. The figure for Congress is as of January 3, 1935. Six years later the pro- 
portion had risen to 1.5 percent The figure for state legislatures was derived 
from Henry W. Toll, ‘Today’s Legislatures,” The Annuals rf the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science , CXCV (January, iSSB), 4. 

11. Op cit . (footnote 20, Chap II), p. 24. 

12. Op cit (footnote 19, Chap II), p. 44. 

13 Ages of 8 of the women trustees were not found. 

14 Data mdicating whether the environment in which these trustees spent 
their childhood was urban or rural m character would also have been signifi- 
cant, but unfortunately such information was not available. 

16 U S Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the United States. 1930, 
“Population,” H, 687-89. For defimtion of urban and rural areas see footnote 
c. Table 22, 

16. Brown and Cornell each had 2 board members with a rural residence. 

17. The 11 institutions with curricula m agriculture were Cornell Umversity, 
Ohio State University, Umversity of Califorma, University of hlmois, Umver- 
sity of Minnesoia, Umversity of Missouri, Umversity of Nebraska, Umversity 
of Wisconsm, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechamc Arts, Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, and North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engmeering. The last 3 mstitutions are controlled 
respectively by the boards that govern the State Umversity of Iowa, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and the Umversity of North Carolina. Each of these 11 and 
also the Massachusetts Institute of Technology were beneficiaries of land 
grants under the first Morrill Act See Klem, op. cit., (footnote 9, Chap. V). I, 
10-11, 16 

18. Op cit . (footnote 20, Chap. II), p. 26. This concentration was found even 
though the foundations studied were selected to provide wide geographic dis- 
tribution (ibid , p, 5). Coffman recognized that, since he had data for only 282 
of a total of S65 trustees, “an accurate analysis of the trustees and directors 
coatrollmg the policies of foundations cannot be made...." ( ibid ., p. 24). 

19. Four of these 8 cities contained one private umversity each, and 2 others, 
2 each within their boundaries or suburbs. 

20. Article on the “City" m the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, m, 481. 

21. For information regardmg the extent to which trustees selected by varl- 
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oua methods lived outside the state in which they served, see Chap. Idl. 

28. Apparently more trustees moved away from New England than to New 
England during the period between birth and the time of the study, while for 
the Middle Atlantic and Pacific States the reverse was true. 

23, According to Embree, 'A great university in the South is the insistent 
need in American scholarship to-day." Op. eit. (footnote 10, Chap, IV), p, 664, 


Chapter XII 

1. Op. clt , (footnote 1, Chap. V), pp. 11. 17. 

2. Computed from U, S. Office of Education, Biennial Surveys of Education 
in the United States, 1938-40 and 1840-42, Vol. n. Chap, M, '‘Statistics of 
State School Systems, 1939-40 and 1941-^,* p. 132. 

3. See quotation from Counts cited in Chap. VI, section on education. Of the 
277 members of the state colleges and universities for whom Counts reported 
the educational background, 6 percent had not gone beyond elementary school 
and 14 percent, not beyond secondary school, while 60 percent had continued 
beyond secondary school. Op. clt . (footnote 4, Chap. II), p. 47. 

4. Datus C. Smith, Jr., 'America’s Peerage: Our Universities Make a Joke 
of Honorary Degrees, ” The Forum , XCVI Quly, 1936), 13. For a more general 
discussion of the bases on which honorary degrees are granted, see Stephen 
E. Epler, Honorary Degrees: A Survey of Their Use and A^e (Washington: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1843), pp. 19, 51, 54, 91-92, 107-09, 127, 
166-57, 170-71. 

5. Thirty-five of 36 trustees of Harvard were alumni; 17 of 19 at Yale; and 
33 of 36 at Princeton. 

8. When selecting trustees from outside the circle of their own alumni, both 
public and private universities were found to choose mainly the graduates of 
private universities and colleges. 

7. Computed from op. clt. (footnote 19, Chap, n), p. 35, 

a. The sharpness of this contrast is due to the combined effect of the use of 
alumni on boards and the small number of public universities on Llndeman's 


lista 

9. Only living children were tabulated since biographical records often omit 
those deceased. One trustee reported himself as unmarried, but as having 2 
children, and omitted all reference to being a divorcee, or a widower, or a 
father of adopted children. 

10. The age distribution of these trustees makes this assumption appear rea- 
sonable (see Table 21), 

11. The church affiliation of the other 4 board members of Catholic Univer- 


sity was not cited in the sources utilized. 

12. Computed from U. S. Bureau of the Census, Bodies: 1936 

(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1941), I, 86-96. All possible Presby- 
terian and Episcopal denominations were Included in U. S. totals. Selection 
toward or away from other religious bodies was also apparent, but detailed 
comparisons are unreliable because of the large group of trustees of unknown 
reli^ous affiliation. 

13. Op, clt. (footnote 19, Chap. ID, p. dl. 

14. foTEormatlon on poll methods and findings, see this chap., section on 
opinions on selected economic and social issues. 

16, Since party shifts largely balanced each other, total party counts based 
on biographical statements agreed very closely with poll counts for the same 

^'le. For eiample, analysis of subgroups revealed the following: (1) trustees 
with unstated political preferences were especially numerous in subgroups 
having a high proportion of known Republicans (l.e. private unlverslg^boards, 
older age groups, trustees chosen by co-option or by alumni, etc.), (2) anm- 
usually high proportion of ftepubllcan poll responses were received from the 
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group of otherwise unknown party choice, and (3) evidence was found suggest- 
ing a liberal bias In the poll response {see footnote 46, this chap, and state- 
ment to which it is appended). - 

17. Computed from E. Eastman Irvine, ed.. The World Almanac and Book of 

Facts for 1944 (New York; N. Y. World-Telegram, 1944), p. 428. ” 

18. Pursuant to S. Res. 225, 74th Congress, and S. Res. 7, 75th Congress 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937), pp. 42-126. 

19. Net taxable income information for 32 of these 58 trustees was found. The 
median of the known incomes was $94,000 and the average, $210,000. Ail were 
over $26,000, 

20. Digest of Data from the Files of a Special Committee to Investigate Lobby - 
ing Activities, United States Senate, 74th Congress, 2nd Sess., Pursuant to 

S. Res. 165 and S. Res. 184, Part 1, “List of Contributions’ (Washingion; Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1936), pp. 2-32. 

21. The 1924 net taxable incomes of 22 of these 37 were found. Their median 
was $103,000 and their average $205,000. All were over $33,000. 

22. One trustee, who served on 2 boards covered by this study and also on 
those of 6 other colleges or universities, was a member of the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the National Economy League. 

23. Net taxable Incomes for 1924 were found for 3 of these 5. They were: 
$16,000, $17,000 and $22,000. 

24. Op. clt . (footnote 19, Chap. II), pp. 41-43. 

25. One of these was also an associate member of the N. Y, Curb Exchange 
and another was also a member of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

26. Totals exclude Greek letter societies. 

27. Members of the Grange were also Included here and one trustee who ad- 
mitted membership in the Ku Klux Klan. 

28. Specific counts were kept only of memberships in the 38 clubs with the 
highest frequency of membership among foundation trustees as given by Llnde- 
man, op. cit, (footnote 19, Chap. H), p. 43. While the rank order of clubs by 
number of claimed memberships was roughly similar to that found by Llnde- 
man, some suggestive differences were observed. Two clubs that stood high on 
his list were not mentioned by trustees in the present study- -namely, the Civic 
Club and the Congressional Club. Likewise, no university trustees reported 
membership in the Midland Club and the National Liberal Club (England), Only 
2 university trustees mentioned the Town Hall Club, and only 4, the Author’s 
Club, 

29. A membership, an office, or a title or honor received were counted as one 
connection each. Therefore, 3 connections for a given trustee might indicate 3 
types of connections with one organization, or a simple membership in 3 such 
organizations. 

30. Both elective and appointive types of offices, whether political or govern- 
mental, were counted. Some publliied biographical sources Included abbre- 
viated lists of offices held in the past, but biographical blanks used in the mail 
requests provided only for reporting present offices. 

31. Nonconsecutive terms in the same office were counted as separate offices. 

32. Major party candidates and a few trustees holding foreign governmental 
offices were included under this category, but military officers were excluded. 

33. Heads of public educational institutions, all educational trustees, and 
school board members were classified in other categories, but professors, 
university secretaries, and ministers were counted here, each office, position, 
or rank occupied being counted as one office, 

34. Exclusive of foundations classified as welfare or charitable institutions, 

35. The number of university trustees who were also trustees of foundations 
was somewhat leas since a few trustees served on more than one foundation 
board. 

36. hi computing this figure, the author examined the lists of trustees of 62 
foundations. 
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37. Op cit (footnote 29, Chap X). 

38. Social registers or bluebooks were examined also for the following cities 
or areas and dates Hartford (1931-32), Providence (192B), New Haven, Bridge- 
port, and Waterbury (1917-18), New York City (1935), New York-Long Tei»r,a 
(1933), New Jersey (1933), Detroit (1927), New Orleans (1927), Portland (1926), 
Minneapolis (1926), St Paul (1926), Seattle (1926), Southern California (1926), 
Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, and Atlanta (1927). Dau’s New York Social ' 
Blue Book , 1935, and the Social Register Locater , 19U9, included some names 
not found m the other registers. 

39. New York Tunes , August 21, 1930, 1.1. 

40. Op. cit . (footnote 12, Chap. IV) 

41. See^able 4, 

42 Files of the Italian Embassy m this country did not extend to earlier 
years, 

43. Stock Exchange Practices . Hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Bankmg and Currency, Part 2, May 26-Jime 9, 1933 (Washington Government 
Prmtmg Office, 1933), pp. 885-94 Purchases by persons on the preferred lists 
were arranged some days m advance of the actual transactions, and apparently 
m anticipation of a rise ih market values implied by the circumstances of the 
offers. Sharp mcreases m market values followed. 

44. J P. Morgan explained these lists as follows “Our lists of private sub- 
scribers were naturally composed of men of affairs and position, but they 
were selected because of established business and personal relations, and not 
because of any actual or potential political relations." ( Dud ., p. 880.) 

45. Thirty-mne percent of the total of 320 replies were received as a result 
of the first mailmg m October, 1936, 22 percent m response to a second mail- 
ing later that month, 27 percent m response to the third mailing m March, 

1937, and 12 percent m response to the fourth mailmg m June, 1937. The ballot 
form and procedures previously had bean tested m the summer of 1936 by a 
special mailmg to university trustees not among the 734 selected for analysis 
in the present study. Replies from this teat sample were discarded after they 
had served their purpose. 

46. This conclusion is based on an analysis of the percentage of return^ by 
age, sex, occupation, income, corporation connections, and method of appoint- 
ment Actual replies also substantiated the author’s preconceptions as to the 
probable sources of the more liberal votes. 

47 For method of correction, see footnote b. Table 24 In no case did the age 
correction change a percentage figure by more than 2 pomts. 

48. These figures were published on April 18, 1937, as the response to the 
question, ‘Do you believe the Federal government should further reduce relief 
expenditures at this time?” (Birmingham News— Age-Herald , p 3). Three and 
one-half months earlier, the responses to the question, "Do you believe relief 
reductions should be made in your commumty?," totalled “Yes," 53 percent, 
and “No," 47 percent In October, 1935, the responses to the question, “Are 
Federal expenditures for relief and recovery too great, too little, or about 
right?,’ totalled “Too Great,” 60 percent, “Too Little,” 9 percent, and “About 
Right," 31 percent, 

49. Helmuth C. Engelbreoht (New York Dodd, Mead, 1934). 

50. Some trustees qualified their replies with the statement that the manu- 
facture and sale of mumtions for private profit should be restricted, but not 
prohibited. 

51. Washmgton Post, November 28, 1937, Sec. m, p. 1. 

52. The difference between the vote of trustees and that of the general popu- 
lation may be partially due to a tendency for college trustees to visualize the 
issues m the ssttmg of higher education, while the usual citizen would doubt- 
less think m terms of elementary and hi^ school teaching. 

53. A number of trustees commented to the effect that women had no special 
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interests which should he represented on university governing boards; none 
raised any question as to whether business men had any interests warranting 
representation. 

64. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936, pp. 71, 130. 

55. Op. cit . (footnote 35, Chap. VI), p. 229. 

Chapter XHI 

1. In Kent, op. cit. (footnote 26, Chap. V), p. 617. 

2. Henry Nelson Snyder, “College Trustees and College Finances,’ Bgletin 
of the Association of American Colleges , XXIV (December, 1938), 459-60. 

3. In certain institutions a well organized group much smaller than a major- 
ity can control the co-option of new members. The governing board of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, which includes over 60 members, operates 
under a provision that the election of any person can be prevented by as few as 
7 negative votes, Elliott and Chambers, op. cit. (footnote 2, Chap. HI), pp. 18-19. 

4. Elliott, Chambers, and Ashbrook, op. cit. (footnote 1, Chap. I), p. 61. 

5. In Kent, op. cit. (footnote 28, Chap. V), p. 617. 

6. For others, see Kirkpatrick, op. cit. (footnote 11, Chap. V), p. 100, and 
Reeves and RusseU, op. cit, (footnote 45, Chap. VI), p. 72. 

7. This total excludes trustees known to be chosen by another method but 
confirmed or later reappointed by co-option. So far as available information 
permitted, each trustee was classified for the purpose of this chapter only un- 
der the method by which he had been first designated as trustee of the univer- 
sity in question. 

8. The figures for median age at original appointment cannot be added to 
those for median length of service (as given in Table 26) to secure the median 
attained ages as of Deo. 31, 1934, for the following reasons; (1) medians are 
not mathematically equivalent to arithmetic averages and therefore cannot be 
added in the same fashion to secure a total based on components; (2) the cases 
on which the 3 medians were based differed somewhat because date of birth 
was unknown for 39 trustees and length of service, for 20; and (3) the length of 
service figures refer to net length of service after appropriate deductions for 
discontinuous terms, of which there were a number, while those for initial age 
refer strictly to age at the time of the first appointment to these boards. 

9. Cf. ‘University and College Alumni Associations,’ A Cyclopedia of Edu - 
cation. V, 682-83. 

lU. In membership in 3 or more social clubs, co-opted trustees slightly ex- 
ceeded alumni representatives. In all noneducational measures cited in this 
sentence of the text, co-opted trustees fell only slightly below alumni repre- 
sentatives. The high proportions of alumni trustees known to hold various types 
of academic degrees, to have connections with military or patriotic societies, 
and to belong to social clubs is even more remarkable in the light of the fact 
that biographical blanks or sketches from Who's Who in America were obtained 
for only 70 percent of this group of trustees, while for the other p'oups, the 
percentages ranged from 83 for trustees designated by miscellaneous methods 
to 96 for trustees ex officio. 

11. Elliott, Chambers, and Ashbrook, op. cit. (footnote 1, Chap. I), pp. 47-50; 
Klein, op. cit. (footnote 9, Chap, V), I, 57; Grover C. Hooker, “Board of Con- 
trol for a State University,’ School and Society . XXXVH (May 27, 1933), 689- 
91; James P. Woods, “wi Election or Appointment Secure the Best Working 
Board Members?,’ Proceedings of the Association of Governing Boards of 
State Universities and Allied Institutions , 1927, pp. 24-26, and (Hscussion, 
pp. 27-31. 

12. Michigan attempts to avoid this danger by electing university trustees in 

odd-numbered years, when state Judges are elected, and on a nonpartisan bal- 

lot, while other state and national public offices are filled in even-numbered 
years. 
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13. The cardinals and archbishops belonged ex officio to the board of Catholic 
University. Excluded from the ex officio category were the 2 university presi- 
dents co-opted by the governing boards they served, the rector of Catholic 
University, and the 2 publicists who served also as university presidents. The 
alumni secretary of the University of California, on the other hand, was m- 
cluded smce he was a member ex officio of that board. For other examples of 
ex officio board members, see Chap. VI. 

14. The land-grant college survey reported an estimate that attendance of ex 
officio board members at board meetmgs average 64 percent, as compared 
with 71 percent for other types of members. Op.cit. (footnote 9, Chap. V), 1, 60 

16. Ashbrook, op. cit . (footnote 2, Chap. VD, pp. 213-14, passim , Eliot, m, 
cit. (footnote 36, Chap. VI), p. 4, Elliott, Chambers, and Ashbrook, op. cit . 
IJobtnote 1, Chap. I), pp. 62-69, Leonard, Evenden, and O'Rear, op. cit . (foot- 
note 18, Chap. U), I, 165-73; Reeves and Russell, op. cit, (footnote 56, Chap. 
VI), p. 75; W. 0. Thompson, A. Ross HiU, and David Kinley, “Report of the 
Committee on University Control," Transactions and Proceedings of the Na - 
tn^ Association of State Universities in the Umted States , 1931, pp. 129-30 

16. The ex officio process was found in use on all state university boards 
studied having 11 or more members, but on none with fewer than that number. 
Among the privately controlled umversity boards studied, all havmg 19 or 
more members except that of Northwestern had at least one ex officio mem- 
ber, while no such board with 18 or fewer members except that of Johns Hop- 
kins mcluded an ex officio member 

17. Although provision is made for this board to mclude tne cardinals and the 
archbishops of the Umted States (ex oRicio) and 10 bishops, 10 priests, and 10 
laymen, there were vacancies m the last two categories at the time of the 
study. Furthermore, one of the bishops was also the rector of the university, 
and consequently was classified in the occupational tables as a umversity 
president rather than a member of the clergy 

18. See footnotes 10-13, Chap. V, and accompanymg text. A survey m 1936 of 

127 colleges and universities havmg chapters of the American Association of 
University Professors disclosed that provisions for faculty representation on 
govenung boards existed at only 3 of these. See the report of Committee Y of 
the American Association of Umversity Professors, prepared by Malcolm M. 
Willey, Depression, Recovery and Higher Education (New York McGraw-HiH, 
1937), p. 92. The extent of faculty representation on boards of small colleges 
was examined by Archie M. Palmer m “The College President and His Bomsl 
of Trustees,” Bulletm of the Association of American Colleges , XVn (Decem- 
ber, 1931) ~ “ 

In a certam remote sense, of course, the faculty had representation on sev- 
eral of these 30 boards through staff members named to them by processes 
other than faculty election. Two of the 30 boards each included one staff mem- 
ber other than the president, and 3 third, 2 such members. Smce all 4 were, 
or had been, admimstrative officers of the mstitution governed, and smce all 
4 had been co-opted, none could be said to be a faculty representative m any 
democratic sense. 

19. John Dewey, “Faculty Share m Umversity Control,' Jommal of Proceed- 
mgs and Addresses of the Seventeenth Annual Conference , 1915, Association 
of American Umversities (Chicago Umversity of Chicago Press, 1915), 

pp. 29-32. 

20. Op. cit. (footnote 19, Chap, V), pp. 17-25. 

21. Op. cit . (footnote 23, Chap. VI), p. 268, 

22. cit . (footnote 10, Chap. V), p. 0; op. cit. (footnote 11, Chap. V), 
pp. 281, 296-97. 

23. Op. cit . (footnote 19, Chap. V), pp. 276-86. 

24. For opinions of scholars as to what constituted ideal social-economic 
composition see Chap. VI. 
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25. Deviations from the described pattern appear on inspection to be no 
greater than random fluctuations expected in samples of this size. Formal sta- 
tistical tests of significance were not applied, 

26. Computations of length of service assumed that board terms began on 
July 1 and extended for periods that were multiples of 12 months. Length of 
service was computed in terms of the nearest number of whole years served 
prior to June 30, 1935, and medians were based on data grouped in one-year 
intervals. 

27. A similar relationship to length of service was apparent among trustees 
who were officers or directors of one corporation, 2 corporations, and 3 or 
more of various types. The proportion listed in Poor’s Register of Directors , 
1935, also increased as len^ of service increased. 

28. The same relationship with length of service remained characteristic 
when the 400 largest businesses were further subdivided by type of business 
and likewise when trustees were classified by number of such offices and di- 
rectorships held, 

29. While the records revealed some instances of transfer from the profes- 
sions to business with advancing age, such cases were not sufficient in num- 
ber to account for the observed relationships. The prevalence of life terms 
for co-opted trustees, who in turn were frequently major business executives, 
was undoubtedly a contributing factor. Probably business men also won re- 
appointment more frequently than professional persons. 

30. John Dale Russell and Floyd W, Reeves, Administration , Vol. VI of “The 
Evaluation of Higher Institutions* (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 

1936), pp. 18-20; Klein, op. clt. (footnote 9, Chap. V), I, 58-59; Leonard, Even- 
den, and O'Bear, on. clt, (footnote 18, Chap. II), I, 83; Elliott, Chambers, and 
Ashbrook, op. alt, (footnote 1, Chap. 0, pp. 64-65. 

31. Russell and Reeves, op. clt. (footnote 30, this chap,), pp. 30-31. 

32. If trustees were appointed for 6-year terms and if one-third of the mem- 
bership were changed every two years, the median length of service at one 
time in each 2-year cycle would be only 2 years. 

33. Elliott, Chambers, and Ashbrook, op. clt. (footnote 1, Chap. I), p. 62; also 
Harold C. Jaquith, “Are You a Trustee of Education?," Journal of Higher Edu- 
caUon, K (April, 1938), 200. 

34. Op, clt . (footnote 18, Chap. H), I, 83; of. Elliott, Chambers, and Ashbrook. 
op. citi (footnote 1, Chap. I), p. 62. 

35. The length of service of 20 board members was unknown. 

36. Another trustee had been appointed for the first time in 1881, but his 
service was discontinuous. 

37. This is not necessarily true of universities other than those studied. 

Some studies have reported shorter or longer terms of service for trustees 
of other types of colleges and universities. See Counts, op. clt, (footnote 4, 
Chap, n), p. 23, and Leonard, Evenden, and O’Rear, op. clt. (footnote 18, 

Chap. IB, I, 140. 

Chapter XIV 

1. Edward A. Ross, Principles of Sociology. (1st rev.; New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1930), pp. 573, 581, 565. (Italics and capitals in the original.) 

2. See Chap. VI, section on education. 

3. Ibid. 

4. See sources cited in footnotes 20 and 22, Chap. VI, 

5. See Chap. VI, section on occupation. 

6. According fc the system of classification outlined in Chap, VII. 

7. Little or no biographical information was obtained for 81 trustees, but a 
declaration of religious affiliation was missing for 241, For most of the other 
180, the omission was probably intentional, 

8. See materials to which the following footnotes are appended; in Chap. VI 
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footnotes 35, 46-48, Chap. XII footnotes 1 and 64, Chap. Xin footnotes 4 and 6, 
Chap. X footnote 1. See also Ashbrook, op. clt. (footnote 2, Chap. VI), p. 100. 

0. The charter of Catholic Unlversi^ Is exceptional among those of promi- 
nent universities in specifying the occupations of a large majority of the trus- 
tees. Even in this case, however, 10 laymen are included, with occupation not 
specified. 

10. Trustees covered by the present study were predominantly from occupa- 
tions rated high in social prestige by college students. See Floyd L. Ruch, 
Psychology and Life: A Study of the Thinking. Feeling, and Doing of People 


(new ed.; Chicago; Scott, Foresman, 1941), p. 534. 

11, Op. clt . (footnote 19, Chap. V), pp. B7-S8. 

12. See Don^d G. Tewksbury, The Founding of American Colleges and Uni - 
versities before the Civil War (New York: Bureau of Publication, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932), pp. 55-56, passim : Beard and Beard 
(footnote 1, Chap, IX), I, 166-75, 486-02, 809-23, n, 467-79, 823-28; Ernest H. 
WlUdns, The College and Society (New York: Century, 1032), pp. 3-10; 
McGrath, ~op. cit. (footnote 8. Ctop. n); Counts, op, cit. (footnote 4, Chap, n), 
pp. 47-48, 91; John E. Kirkpatrick, Ac^emic Organization and Control (Yel- 
low Springs, 0.; Antioch Press, 1931), pp. xiil-xxlli and passim ; tClrkpatrlck, 
op. clt. (footnote 11, Chap. V), lasslm; William C. Bagley, "The Upward Ex- 
ponsion of Mass Education,* in Higher Education Faces the Future, Paul A. 


Schllpp, ed. (New York: Llverlght, 1930), pp. 13b-51. 

13. For sources commenting on the extent to which these expectations are 
realized, see footnotes 19 and 20, this chap. The relatively young age of many 
of the co-opted trustees at the time at the original appointment also seems In- 
consistent with this motivation. At least it is apparent that relatively long pe- 
riods would elapse on the average between the date of first appointment of co- 
opted trustees and the time when bequests from members of this particularly 
well-to-do group would be received. 

14. Perhaps the oonfllot at the University of Texas, with the dismissal of 
President Homer P. Halney on November 1, 1944, as one of the developments, 
provides a recent illustration that has become known to the public. In toe 
words of Thomas L. Stokes, “What it all adds up to is that the ‘big boys’ in 
Texas, toe big interests, are trying to move in upon toe university.’ See Tte 
Key Reporter, X (Spring, 1945), 1, 6, 7, and toe series by Evelyn Seeley, in 
PM Newspaper, December 17-22, 1944; also the items cited in footnote 15, 

^s chap, 

15. See Chap, xn, section on opinions on selected economic and soolal issues, 
and sources cited in footnotes 8, 10, and 12, Chap. DC; also Veblen, op. clt. 
(footnote 19, Chap. V), pp, 251-52, 48. 78, 81, 84. 

16. Such as political and economic pressure groups or limited programs of 
hi^er education (agricultural colleges, schools of home economics, labor 
schools, adult education centers, specialized vocational education, etc.). 

17. Op. cit. (footnote 33, Chap. VI), p. 121. 

18. Charles F. Thwing is quoted as saying; “No class of men are, on the 
whole, better fitted to administer trust funds than toe trustees of the American 
college.’ University Facts (University of North Carolina), February, 1936, p. 2. 

19. Op. clt. (footnote 11, Chap. V), p. 102. See also Hughes, op. clt. (footnote 

27, Chap. V), p. 6, and footnote 13, this chap. „ 

20 Computed from Llndeman, op. clt. (footnote 19, Chap. U), pp. 48-49. He 
his general flndingrasMows; ‘Only six percent of toe wealthy 
distoibute their estates among agencies and institutions. Moreover, the sum 
which they thus distribute amounts to only six percent of toe total wealth be- 
queathed. And, what is even of greater significance, perhaps, is the fact tot 
toe bulk of wealth thus distributed flows into the treasuries of churches, hos- 
pitals, and conventional charlllsa,* (Ibid. , p. 60.) .... , 

21. See proposal for advisory committees on endowments presented later in 

this chapter. 
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22 . AU figures cited in this and the preceding sentence (except 734) have been 
revised upward from those cited elsewhere in the report In order to include 
as educators 7 state superintendents of schools classified occupationally as 
state officials and 2 university presidents classified among authors, editors, 
and reporters (see footnote 4, Chap. VII, and the statement to which it is ap- 
pended). 

23. Op. cit . (footnote 19, Chap. V), p. 388. 

24. New York Times, January 15, 1936, p. 6:2. 

25. The Future of the Working Classes (Boston; Babson's Statistical Organi- 
zatlon, 1913), p. 11. The statement quoted is sUU widely applicable today. 

26. Op. cit . (footnote 35, Chap. VI), p. 39. 

27. Op. cit . (footnote 35, Chap. VD, p. 17. 

28. Op. cit . (footnote 11, Chap. V), pp. 100-101. 

29. Op, cit . (footnote 19, Chap. V), pp. 80-81. 

80. Imd ,, pp. 77-78. 

31. Op. cit . (footnote 35, Chap. VI), p. 142. McConn, after serving as secre- 
tary of a governing board, described trustees as being “able, broad-minded, 
high-minded, and public -spirited... and without any ulterior motives whatso- 
ever....’ He admitted, nevertheless, that “a group composed predominantly of 
wealthy business men cannot help representing Big Business and the interest 

of the current economic order... .When items come up which arouse their preju- 
dices in such matters, they may, and sometimes do, act unwisely and unjustly, 
on the basis of their class interests.’ Op. cit. (footnote 23, Chap, VI), pp. 240, 
243-44. 

32. Are American Teachers Free ? (New York: Scribner’s 1936), pp. 545-46. 

33. This percent represents the proportion of trustees who were either pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials, or professional persons holding director- 
ships or major executive positions in business enterprises. While the proce- 
dures described in Chap. VH resulted in the Inclusion of public officials (4.9 
percent) among “proprietors, managers, and officials,’ and thus among this 
71 percent, obviously many of these public officials had few or no proprietary 
interests. However, the residual professional group probably Included more 
than enough persons with substantial proprietary interests to counterbalance 
these public officials. 

34. In reporting on a study of class differences in thinking in the Chicago 
area, Arthur W. Kornhauser stated: “It is worth noting how frequently the per- 
centages for both engineers and lawyers parallel those for business executives, 
contrary to the hopes of certain intellectuals who like to view the professional 
men as socially minded and Independent of business bias.’ Associated Press 
dispatch dated Minneapolis, September 1, 1937. 

35. “Building a University,’ in Higher Education ^d Society; A Symposium 
(Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936), p, 312. 

38. Op. cit. (footnote 35, Chap. Vfl, p. 296. 

37. Probably the best files of cases in vrtiich unwholesome pressures have 
been exerted on university teachers to the detriment of educaUon are those of 
the American Association of University Professors and the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Occasionally reports of cases are published in the Bulletin of 
the American Association of University Professors . For more general state- 
ments of the situation, see McGrath, op. cit. (footnote 8, Chap. H), pp. 271-72, 
and Laski, op. cit . (footnote 35, Chap. VI), pp. 294-98. 

38. The American Public Mind (New York: Columbia University Press. 1930), 
p. 105! 

39. Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, IX 
(February, 19^3), 13. 

40. (R.) Bruce Raup, Education and Organised Interests in America (New 
York; Putnam, 1936), pp. 9-36; SneU, o p. cit. (footnote 21. Chap, m. pp. 48, 
54-67, 94-101; also James H. Maurer, “Labor’s Demand for Its Own Schools,’ 
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CXV (September 20, 1922), 276-78; and Lotus D. Coffman, “The State 
University— Its Relation to Public Education,” Prooeedinas of the National Rd- 
ucation Association , 1928 (Washinplon. National Education Association. 1928 ) 
pp. 778-88. ’ 

41. See items listed m footnote 8, this chap. 

42. “Liberal Education Versus Vocational Training,” Harper’s, CLXXXBC 

(June, 1944), 60, 

43. For examples see Chap. V, section on limitations on the powers of gov- 
erning boards; Flexner, op cit. (footnote 26, Chap. pp. 179-80; and Kirk- 
patrick, op. cit (footnote 11, Chap. V), pp. 116-17, 259. 

44. See Chap VI, section on age 

45. See Chap XIII, subsection on co-option. 

48 “Philanthropy’s Future in Higher Education,” School and Socletv. XLEC 
(January 28, 1939), 97. 

47. Among the privately controlled umversities that include the state gover- 
nor as a trustee ex officio are. Princeton, Cornell, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Yale, and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. For other indica- 
tions of the public nature of privately controlled universities, see Annual 
Report of the President and Treasurer to the Trustees,.. . June 30, 1627 (New 
York' Columbia Umversily, 1928), p. 16; ibid., June 30, 1933, p, 26, Newlon, 
op. eit. (footnote 36, Chap. VI), pp. 142-43, Frank Aydelotte, statement on 
boards of trustees, Bulletm of the Association of American Colleges . 3DC (De- 
cember, 1934), 488. 

48. Some persons would regard as already adequate the proportion of rural 
residents among the publicly elected trustees in some states. 

49. See statement to which footnote 31, this chap., is appended; see also foot- 
note 33. Chap. VI. and Labor and Education (Washmgton- American Federation 
of Labor, 1939), p. 19, 

60. Op. cit . (footnote 4, Chap. H), pp. 96-96; also George S. Counts, “Needed 
New Patterns of Control,” m Mobiliziy EducationiH Resources for Waning 
the War and the Peace , Ernest 0. Melby, ed. (New Vork; Harper, 1943), 
pp. S23-3V. 

51. Cattell conducted a poU of outstanding scientists on the question of faculty 
control and reported the results m Umversity Control (footnote 19, Chap. V), 
pp. 17-25. See also pp. 474-82 which reprint Jacob Gould Scburman, “Faculty 
Participation m University Government” from Science , XlDfVI (November 22, 
1912), 703-07; Veblen, op. cit. (footnote 19, Chap. V), pp. 275-86; Kirkpatrick, 
op. cit (footnote 11, Chap. V), pp. 10-12, 299-300, 150; McConn, op. eit. (foot- 
note 23, Chap. VI), p. 268, Harold J. Laski, 'Self-Determmation for College 
Faculties, * New Republic, LKXV (June 21, 1933), 149-50; and the reports of 
the Amencan Association of University Professors Committee T on Place and 
Function of Faculties m College and Umversity Government. An illustration 

of the election of faculty representatives to the govemmg board is furmshed 
by the Institute for Advanced Study at Prmceton, N.J. See also Archie M. 
Palmer, “The College President and His Board of Trustees," Bulletm of the 
Association of American Colleges , XVn (December, 1931), 605-11; and 
WiHiam H. Allen. SeH-Surveys by CoUeges and Umversities (Yonkers, N.Y.' 
World Book Co., 1917), Chap. V. 

52. The proposal is applicable also, of course, to college boards of trustees, 
boards of education m charge of public schools, and state boards of education. 

53. Open hearmgs are urged m “Recommendations of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Local of the American Federation of Teachers Regarding Appointments to 
the Board of Trustees of Ohio State Umversity,” November, 1937 (mimeo- 
graphed, Ip.). 

64. The law also increases the size of the board by 5 members. (Information 
was furnished by Assistant Treasurer E. B. Meigs of CorneU.) 

55. According to Information from the New York State Teachers Association. 
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00 . ue first became a university trustee upon appointment by the governor to 
fill an unezpired term; three years later he was elected a trustee by the legis- 
lature. 

57. See Ijabor and Education (footnote 49, this chap,). 

58. Public Laws 346 and 18, respectively, 78th Congress. 

59. Op. cit . (footnote 35, Chap, ih), p. 142. See also James B. Conant, ‘Educa- 
tion for a Classless Society,' Atlantic Monthly, CUCV (May, 1940), 593-602, 

60. Op. cit . (footnote 23, Chap. VI), p. 243. 

61. See Chap. VI, section on education. 

82. Op. cit . (footnote 2, Chap. VI), p. 188. 

63. Op. cit . (footnote 20, Chap. V), pp. 616-17. 

64. ^., p. 630. 
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